‘PRICE, 30 CENTS. 









































Doubletone Proving Boxes and Cabinets 
Are an important feature of our 
Constructive policies for the efficiency, 
Economic betterment, and artistic uplift 
Of High-Grade Printing. 

We request you to write at once © 

For descriptive circular and details. 


All of our ULLMANINES, and 

The majority of our DOUBLETONE INKS, 
-Are generally used 

Without slip-sheeting. 

In addition, their perfect working qualities 
And their large covering capacity 

Make these lines, irrespective of better results, 
The most economical inks to use. 


+ 


Sigmund Ullman Co. 


New York (uptown) Philadelphia 
New York (downtown) Cleveland 
Chicago Cincinnati 



































Short Bosom 


SHIRT | 
Combines the neat appearance (44 ‘ ; TA ; oe || 
of the stiff bosom shirt with “@s 2 1a ONTINENTA | 


the comfort of a soft one Sp PRR BET y Trust ano: §} 
CLUETT, PEABODY & CO, MAKERS My oe ‘ é 129 Sea H 


from the pretentious car 
advertising sign to the modest 
personal CaTd=Here you can get Cardboards 


and Bristols to exactly answer your requirements for 
any purpose. 


We have given the same careful, analytical study to the perfec- 
tion of our Cardboard and Bristol lines that we have to our other 
renowned lines of Book, Cover and Writing Paper, Envelopes, 
etc., hence you can send your orders to us, confident that you 
will get precisely what you want, not the “next best.” The 
great range of uses for which this class of stock is 
made, necessitates carrying a large assortment in 
white and colored, plain, coated and pasted boards. 
Our line offers you the advantage of a complete scale of 
prices, covering qualities adaptable to the various purposes 
for which stock of this description is used. The most fas- 
tidious buyer can be thoroughly satisfied by any selection 
he may make, and this without having to stretch his imagina- 
tion. It wouldsave time, money and worry to get our samples 
and prices when in the market and entrust your orders to us. 


Distributors of “BUTLER BRANDS” 


STANDARD PAPER CO., Milwaukee, Wis. MUTUAL PAPER CO., Seattle, Wash. 
INTERSTATE PAPER CO., Kansas City, Mo. AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO., 
SOUTHWESTERN PAPER CO., Dallas, Tex. spexame, Wash. 
SOUTHWESTERN PAPER CO., Houston, Tex. AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO., 
PACIFIC COAST PAPER CO., Vancouver, B. C. 
San Francisco, Cal. NATIONAL PAPER & TYPE CO. (export only 
MISSISSIPPI VALLEY PAPER CO., New York City 
St. Louis, Mo. NATIONAL PAPER & TYPE CO., 
SIERRA PAPER CO., Los Angeles, Cal. City of Mexico, Mex. 
OAKLAND PAPER CO., Oakland, Cal. NATIONAL PAPER & TYPE CO., 
COMMERCIAL PAPER CO., New York City City of Monterey, Mex. 
CENTRAL MICHIGAN PAPER CO., NATIONAL PAPER & TYPE CO., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Havana, Cuba 


W Butler Paper Company 
Chicago. 


ESTABLISHED 1844 























Peerless is a BEN a ees fs |e Printing Ink 
Black from which -\ esp es, Manufacturers who 
the finest Half-tone, ies eed ke Roe want to make a 
Letter-press and Litho ( Foe ek DOS Sy reputation for the best 
Inks are made. | “4 Ee inks should use 
Perfectly clear black Hap Bs Peerless. 
impressions on Pi fee a toe This publication is 
presses run at a high reer " printed with inks 
speed are always made from Peerless 
obtained. Carbon Black. 


ua 
THE PEERLESS, oy-V54=10), >] ae LOR 
PITTSBURG, U.S.A. 


BINNEY & SMITH COQ; — Sole Selling Agents 
81-83 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
BRANCH OFFICES IN EUROPE @i'% 5 ~—- KAUFMANNSHAUS 179 HAMBURG. 


63 FARRINGDON STREET, LONDON,E.C. ~* SS i 90 RUE AMELOT, PARIS 
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QUALITY AND QUANTITY 


ARE BOTH OBTAINED ON 


Scott Rotary , 
Offset Presses pai 


- 


THE QUALITY OF WORK 


executed on SCOTT Offset Presses has been indeed a revelation to the trade. The machine prints the 
lightest tints, also the heaviest solids, equally well. 


THE QUANTITY TURNED OUT 


is entirely satisfactory to the users, and in many cases exceeds our written guarantee. Spoilage is reduced 
to the minimum, as the presses are all equipped with labor-saving devices that make them easy to operate. 


IT IS NOT A QUESTION 


of whether your business can afford installing offset presses. The question is, “Can you afford not to 
install them?” NOW would be a good time for you to investigate the merits of this process and our press 


at the same time. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 


of offset press. It gives information about size of presses, thickness of plates, blankets, etc., etc., and a 
perusal of same will be profitable for you. Send to-day for same! 





WALTER SCOTT & CO. Cite 


New York Office, 
DAVID J. SCOTT, General Manager Monadnock Block 


1 Madison Avenue 


Main Office and Factory: PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 


CABLE ADDRESS: WALTSCOTT, NEW YORK. CODES USED: ABC (5th EDITION) AND OUR OWN 





























THE LINOGRAPH 


PRICE, $1,800.00 





THE ACME OF SIMPLICITY AND EFFICIENCY 





@, No other linecasting machine com- 
bines all the advantages embodied in 
the LINOGRAPH. The arrangement 
is such that greater production is the 
inevitable result. 


@., Modern methods all lead toward 
eliminating unnecessary motions, sim- 
plicity of mechanism and efficiency. 


@, The LINOGRAPH operator is not 
fo . called upon to go around the machine 
en er Te and climb a step to attend the distribu- 


tor, but can see the distribution from his chair. 


@, It is no hardship to change magazine, for it is of so convenient size, 
and is located so easily and absolutely, that any one can do it in from 
10 to 15 seconds. 


@, The LINOGRAPH magazine is small and compact, but the supply of 
matrices is as great and greater than in other linecasting machines. 
There are 24 of each of the most frequently used characters, and keyboard 
troubles are a thing of the past. 


@, The LINOGRAPH is built on honor 
by modern methods, with two objects 
in view—easy operation and greater 
returns on the investment. 


@, These two results should determine 
which machine you buy, and the least 


you can do before placing an order is 
to investigate the LINOGRAPH. 


@., The price, too, is worth considering. 


¢. Write for catalog. Magazine change can be made in ten seconds. 


THE LINOGRAPH COMPAN i: ¢ Davenport, Iowa 
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THE HEAVIEST, SIMPLEST, MOST COMPACT AND HANDSOMEST TWO REVOLUTION. COMPARE THIS ILLUSTRATION WITH THAT OF ANY OTHER 


THE BABCOCK PRINTING PRESS MANUFACTURING CO., NEW LONDON, CONNECTICUT 


New York Office, 38 Park Row. John Haddon & Co., Agents, London. Miller & Richard, Canadian Agents, Toronto, Winnipeg 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, WESTERN AGENTS, 168-172 W. MONROE ST., CHICAGO 


ST. LOUIS KANSAS CITY OMAHA ST. PAUL SEATTLE DALLAS ATLANTA WASHINGTON, D. C. 
National Paper & Type Company, 31 Burling Slip, New York, Exporters to South America, with branches in Mexico, Cuba, Peru, Argentina and Chile 


The Babcock Optimus 




















The Babcock Optimus 








Can. any stronger assurance be given a buyer than that 
the machine he is considering has never failed under any con- 
ditions in twenty years or more? 

The confidence born of trial makes us prefer to install the 
Optimus where difficult work demands exceptional press qual- 
ities; where others have left something to be desired. 

Our contract guarantees that it possesses as high speed 
and will do as good work as any like press. But this adds 
nothing to the force of the first paragraph above nor to that — 
of the one below: 

The Optimus has been substituted for every other similar 
press to get better results. 


The Babcock Optimus 


SET IN AUTHORS ROMAN 


























HOW DO YOU TEST THE STRENGTH 
OF YOUR PAPER? 


Ashcroft Paper Tester 
PRICE, $20.00 
_ BLACK MOROCCO CASE, $1.00 EXTRA 
In Canada, $25.00 Black Morocco Case, $1.25 Extra 


By the inspectional method? Eye and finger test- 
ing? Looking and tearing? ‘These methods are 
inaccurate, unreliable and expensive. You can guess 
at the strength of a piece of paper. You may be able 
to compare two or more samples and judge which is 
the strongest, but it is hardly possible for any one to 
tell exactly the actual strength of the different 
samples without the aid of an accurate paper tester. 


The Ashcroft Paper Tester expresses the 
strength of each sample numerically. If the average 
test of one sample is 25 points and of another 32 
points, there can be no doubt as to which is the 
stronger, or how much stronger it is than the others. 


All real testing is based on results which are shown 
in figures. It should be the same in papers and it is 
when the Ashcroft Paper Tester is used. 


The Ashcroft Paper Tester is so constructed 
that, once set, it is practically impossible for it to 
change in calibration. It is calibrated by dead weight 
—thus, should you use two or more Ashcroft Paper 
Testers, you can feel confident that all are absolutely 
accurate at all times, and that other Ashcroft Paper 
Testers in use will match yours. 

There is nothing complicated about this instru- 
ment, no expert knowledge is required to understand 
its working — any one can use it and save its cost on 
paper purchases in a very short time. 

The Ashcroft Paper Tester is made in two 
different styles, one for 20 lbs. maximum capacity 
(for weak paper), and the other for 140 lbs. maxi- 
mum capacity (for any ordinary paper). 





Ashcroft Thickness Gauge 


PRICE, $10.00 
BLACK MOROCCO CASE, 50 CENTS EXTRA 
In Canada, $12.00 Case, 75 Cents Extra 


A certificate of guarantee, reading as follows, is 
sent with each tester. 


No. 282 DATE OF PURCHASE 


GUARANTEE 


The Ashcroft Paper Tester is guaranteed against defects 
in workmanship and material and to remain accurate for one 
year from date of purchase. The purchase date of this instru- 
ment is stamped in upper right-hand corner of this guarantee. 

This Company will replace any parts showing the above 
defects during the above period, or will correct any inaccuracies 
which are proven to exist in this instrument during the yearly 
period as above, provided that the demand for replacement of 
parts or for adjustment is accompanied by this guarantee. 

This guarantee does not cover breakage of glass or other 
damages such as would be caused by dropping the instrument 
or by misuse or abuse of any character. 

The Ashcroft Manufacturing Co. 
85-87-89 Liberty Street 
New York, N. Y. 


THE ASHCROFT THICKNESS GAUGE 
TYPE F 
Will enable you to pick up a letter-head or a sam- 
ple of bond paper and instantly tell whether it is 13, 
16, 20 or 24 lbs. basis to the ream, size 17x 22 inches. 
_ Will enable you to instantly determine the ply of 
cardboard, number of boxboard, the comparative 
thickness of envelopes, cover paper, etc. 
Will enable you to instantly approximate the basis 
weight of coated book paper, etc. 
It is practically indispensable once you have learned 
how to properly use it, and is a positive time-saver. 


Secretary 


Write for full particulars and interesting literature. 


THE ASHCROFT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


85-87-89 LIBERTY STREET, 


NEW YORK 


111-113-115 N. CANAL STREET, CHICAGO 


Canadian Sales Agent, 
G. B. LEGGE, 155 KING ST. EAST, TORONTO, CAN. 


A. STORRS & BEMENT CO., 
138-150 FEDERAL ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
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PRINTERS 


have grown so accustomed to doing business with the 
price-quibbler that it is almost second nature with them to 
search for some way to cheapen the cost of the job they 
are estimating upon. A comparatively few printers 
have seen the fallacy in this method and have built big 
business by avoiding it. The majority have not changed, 
with the result that the element of true service is all but 
eliminated. The question of whether Smith & Company 
would be benefited by this or that has given way to the 
statement that Smith & Company would complain if asked 
to pay for it. 





But there is every indication of achange. The great 
work being done on cost finding will help materially. 
And the buyer of printing is learning that it is what a piece 
of printed matter does, not what it costs, that establishes 
its true value. 


Old Hampshire Bond 


will cost your customer a trifle more, but it is worth it to 
him a dozen times over. Tell him so. 





ly 


= 


— PHhampsbire Paper Company 


The only Papermakers in the world making . Hampshire 


Bond Paper Exclusively 


4 
} 


South Hadley Falls, Massachusetts el 














Our New Factory 


Not the largest, but the cleanest, 

most complete and best equipped 

machine-shop in the U. S. 
Electrical throughout. 


Brown Folding Machine Co. 


Erie, Pa. 


Chicago New York City 
343 South Dearborn Street 38 Park Row 


Atlanta, Ga. Dallas, Texas 
J. H. Schroeter & Bro. 1102 Commerce Street 



































WHY THE NEW YORK TELEPHONE BOOK 
IS COVERED ON THE 


SHERIDAN Circular Coverer 
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An output of 40 books per minute is easily obtained, the quality of work being far better than can be 
done by hand. 

One machine does the work of a dozen hand-coverers, and as the space it occupies is only 8% ft. x 6% ft., 
the saving of floor space is an important item. 

There is an actual saving of 50% of the glue. Numerous glue pots and brushes are dispensed with, and 
the confining of glue to one spot makes it possible to keep the bindery clean. 

The 16%-inch circular coverer has an unusually large range of sizes, covering books from 7% in. x 5 in. 
up to 16% in. x 11% in., and from % in. to 1% in. in thickness. 

Price, $4,500. 

The 12-inch horizontal coverer covers books from 7! in. x 5 in. up to 12 in. x 8 in., and from ¥% in. to 
1% in. in thickness. 

Price, $3,500. 


Write to-day for catalogue on Sheridan “ Perfect Binders,” coverers and gathering machines. 


T. W. & C. B. SHERIDAN COMPANY 


Established 1835 


OFFICES AND SALESROOMS 
56 and 58 Duane Street, NEW YORK 607 South Clark Street, CHICAGO 
63 Mount Pleasant, LONDON, W. C., ENGLAND 
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*This order replaces another kind of composing machine 


**“Machines are Known by the Companies that Keep Them” 





Read Mr. Passano’s article on Scientific Measurement, page 595, July ‘‘Inland 
Printer’; also Mr. Wisotzkey’s article on Scientific Make-up in July ‘‘“Monotype.”’ 
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Set in Monotype Series Nos. 158J and 36A and Monotype Borders Nos. 88 and 139 
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Type on the Galley 
Plus 


Type in the Cases 


ER a a 


Means low cost of correction. Why pay a man and 
a machine to do something that can be done cheaper 
and quicker by the man alone? 


The Monotype is the most flexible composing ma- 
chine. It adapts itself to the job in hand—straight 
matter, tabular matter; no difference, no change, no 
special attachments—just go ahead. 


ee ERLE LLL 


Because corrections are made at the case, the machine 
is always producing copy. There are no delays, no 
irritating waits for machine changes, no presses stand- 
ing idle for press corrections. 


> OA (NED (ER «> EE: > a «) a Ce 


Type in the cases—the choice of more than 1050 fonts—is a by- 
product of the Monotype. No copy, no matter; make type. This 
means the Monotype returns to its owner more productive hours 
than any other composing machine he can buy. It means efficiency 
in the hand department, because type is the compositor’s tools. In 
the Monotype office there is no lost time hunting for tools with 
which to work. The compositor keeps busy on the job for which 
he is paid—getting work on the stone. He does not waste time 
getting material off the stone. 


piiniiphphtettkkdtet titted iel 
Bar meer eae 


You ought to have our new Specimen Book. It will cost you 
one cent for a postal card and one minute to say “Send It”’ 


Lanston Monotype Machine Company 
Philadelphia 





New York, Boston, Chicago, 
World Building Wentworth Building Rand-MecNally Building 
Pacific Coast, Toronto, 
588 Sixty-third St., Oakland, Cal. Lumsden Building 


Cuba, the West Indies and Mexico, A. T. L. Nussa, Teniente Rey No. 55, Havana 
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Set in Monotype Series Nos. 158J and 36A and Monotype Borders Nos. 88 and 139 
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The Seybold 20th Century 
Automatic Cutting Machine 


SEYPOLD PATENTS 
Illustration 38-inch, 44-inch and 50-inch Sizes 


THE SEYBOLD 20TH CENTURY CUTTING MACHINE REPRESENTS: 
Highest Efficiency —Greatest Dependability Lowest Cost of Maintenance 





SEVERAL of the many original features of construction and equipment are: A high-speed chain-driven 
back gauge (on smaller sizes). € An automatic clamp with power applied at both ends — 
guaranteeing uniform pressure through its entire surface. @| Down and shear cutting strains come 
directly underneath the table at the strongest point of the machine, affording absolute rigidity and avoiding 
entirely vibration to the knife—resulting in smooth and even cutting. @ Patented safety locking device 
which, in addition to a very efficient automatic brake, doubly insures the knife remaining up after the clutch 
has been released, thus minimizing danger of accident to the operator. 


THE SEYBOLD MACHINE COMPANY 


Makers of Highest-Grade Machinery for Bookbinders, Printers, Lithographers, Paper-Mills, 
Paper-Houses, Paper-Box Makers, etc. 


Embracing — Cutting Machines, in a great variety of styles and sizes, Book Trimmers, Die-Cutting Presses, Rotary 
Board Cutters, Table Shears, Corner Cutters, Knife Grinders, Book Compressors, Book Smashers, 
Standing Presses, Backing Machines, Bench Stampers; a complete line of Embossing 
Machines equipped with and without mechanical Inking and Feeding devices. 


Home Office and Factory, DAYTON, OHIO, U.S. A. 


BRANCHES: New York, 70 Duane Street; CHICAGO, 112-114 W. Harrison St., New Rand-McNally Bldg, 
AGENCIES: J. H. SCHROETER & Bro., Atlanta, Ga.; J. L. Morrison Co., Toronto, Ont.; TORONTO Type Founpry Co., Ltp., Winnipeg, Man.; 
KEYSTONE TyPE FOUNDRY OF CALIFORNIA, 638 Mission St., San Francisco, Cal. 
THE BARNHART TyPE Founpry Co., 1102 Commerce St., Dallas, Tex. 
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| SPEEDLIMIT sack IN 

‘] PERMITS OF 

—— PRINTING — TURNING - 

—— PRINTING ano BINDING 
THE Att THE SAME DAY 


|(UEEN CITY PRINTING INK & EquaLty coop 


CINCINNATI For HALF TONE WORK 


BOSTON DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS , WHENSPEED IS NOT REQUIRED 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO KANSAS CITY | 


ROCHESTER ST. PAUL DALLAS \ 
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The 


Finisher 


(concentrating 


on Color Electrotyping 


OYAL SKILL in making Color-plate Electrotypes is the result of 

specialization on one grade—one kind of work. Take the Curtis 

Publications for instance—the covers of which are printed from Royal 
Duplicuts. These set a standard which never varies. 

What better move could you make than to have your Color Electrotyping pass 
through the same hands? We say ‘‘color’’ because the making of color plates is 
much more than a matter of modern machinery — good tools must be intelligently 
handled, and skilled workmanship after all is the factor which produces the 100% 
perfect Color Plate Reproduction. . 

We know it’s an effort to give new instructions—to change from old habits to 
new, but once you’ve made the initial move —joined the Royal Family —your Elec- 
trotyping will have gained the difference between the Royal Standard and what you 
are now using on the “‘ good enough ”’ basis. 


Read the Royal Address to Your Stenographer 


®) ROYAL ELECTROTYPE CO. 


616 SANSOM STREET, PHILADELPHIA 














SPRAGUE 


ELECTRIC 


VARIABLE SPEED 


SINGLE-PHASE ALTERNATING CURRENT MOTORS 


FOR 


PRINTING MACHINERY 





Alternating Current Single-phase Motor on Cottrell Press 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


After exhaustive tests in actual printing service, the Sprague Electric Works introduces to the printing trade the 


Type R-! Variable Speed Single-phase Brush Shifting Motor 


This is a new motor developed by the leading experts on motor 
drive, especially for printing- press service. 

This motor is built in nine different sizes, from % to 15h. p., for 
application to all types and sizes of job, cylinder and small rotary 
presses. 

The characteristics of this motor, which make it especially 
suited for printing - press service, are 

POSITIVE AND FLEXIBLE SPEED CONTROL. A speed range 


from one-half to full speed is obtained through a very large number 


f steps. 

SIMPLICITY OF CONTROL. The speed control is obtained by 
simply shifting the motor brushes by means of a flexible steel cable 
carried up to a conveniently mounted handle secured to a slate 
base with notched rack for graduat*ng the movement of the handle 
throughout the speed range. All complicated wiring is eliminated, 
and the control connections are rugged mechanically, and can not 
get out of order’s ONLY TWO WIRES RUN TO THE 
MOTOR. No resistances whatever are employed. 

EFFICIENCY. This motor operates at high efficiency not only 


at the point of maximum speed, but at any point throughout the 
range of speed control. There is no current wasted in the resist- 
ances. The motor operates with less expenditure for current than 
any other alternating-current motor. 

The motor can be mounted on the floor or on the machine 
which it is to drive. The control can be brought to any location 
on the machine which may be most convenient to the operator. 

The motor is of the compensated type, and differs from other 
types of single-phase variable speed motors in that there is no 
sparking at the commutator. 

The motor operates at approximately 100% power factor, so 
that excessive size of wires are not required, and the motor is 
started with the least possible disturbance to the electric system to 
which it is connected, thus making it especially suitable for instal- 
lation in lighting circuits. 

The motor is of the limited speed type, and differs from 
other types of variable speed single-phase motors in that it 
will not ‘run away’’ if the load should be removed, or the 
belt thrown off. 


Write for Descriptive Pamphlet No. 2454 


SPRAGUE ELECTRIC WORKS 


OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
MAIN OFFICES: 527-531 WEST 34TH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities 


























= industrial man knows that manufacturing economy 
is the real source of profit these days. Minimum operat- 
ing cost with maximum efficiency per operative, per machine, 
is the basis of industrial supremacy to-day. 


The dominant note of successful competition in the print- 
ing business is sounded in the productive efficiency of your 
plant and a minimum maintenance outlay. 


You get every unit of power from ®ffodgman, at much 
less cost than from any other press on the market, and 
the prolonged life of the machine, with the economy in 
rollers and other features, is a big saving which cuts a 
large item from the expense column year after year. 











The Huber-Hodgman Printing Press Co. 


Represented direct by Metropolitan Life Building 


H. W. THORNTON, Chicago, Illinois 
P. LAWRENCE P. M. CO., LTD., London, England 


DR. OTTO C. STRECKER, Darmstadt, Germany 
§. COOKE PROPRIETARY, LTD., Melbourne, Australia Factory: Taunton, Mass. NEW YORK 














INTERTYPE 


versus 


LINOTYPE 


We desire to announce 
that we have made 
arrangements with a 


responsible Surety 
Company to furnish any 
Intertype purchaser 
with a bond protect- 
ing him from patent 
litigation. 
® INTERNATIONAL # 


World Building 
ew York, N. Y 





INTERTYPE versus LINOTYPE 


66 99 


ON MONOPOLY PRICES AND METHODS 


30) 


PER CENT DISCOUNT—AND MORE—ON LINE- 
CASTING MACHINES—AND BETTER MACHINES 


30) 


PER CENT DISCOUNT .ON MATRICES 


30 


PER CENT DISCOUNT ON SPACEBANDS 


30) 


PER CENT DISCOUNT ON ALL SUPPLIES AND 
PARTS—AND 


30 


PER CENT BETTER QUALITY 


® INTERNATIONAL & 
"BXPESETTINGMACHINEG, 


World Building Rand-McNally Building 316 Carondelet Street 86 Third Street 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. New Orleans, La. San Francisco, Cal. 
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Paper Knives 


are just enough better to warrant inquiry 
if you do not already know about them. 
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“‘New Process’’ quality. New package. 
“COES” warrant (that’s different) better service and 


No Price Advance! 


In other words, our customers get the benefit of all 
improvements at no cost to them. 


LORING COES & CO., Inc. 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS. 


New York Office —W. E. ROBBINS, 29 Murray St. 
Phone, 6866 Barclay 


TORONTO TYPE FOUNDRY COMPANY, Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, Calgary and Regina 
Sole Agents for Canada 
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COES RECORDS 


First to use Micrometer in Knife work . ° 

First to absolutely refuse to join the Trust . 

First to use special steels for paper work . 

First to use a special package . ° ° e C a re e 

First to print and sell by a ‘‘printed in figures’’ Price-list . ° e e 

First to make first-class Knives, any kind . ; a e . - since 1830 


COES is Always Best! 
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THE CHAMBERS 
Paper Folding Machines 








No. 440 Drop-Roll Jobber has range from 35x48 to 14x 21 inches. 


Delivers five different styles of fold. Has gear-driven head perforators. 
Equipped with combing-wheel automatic feeder or with hand-feed table. 








CHAMBERS BROTHERS CoO. 


Fifty-second and Media Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chicago Office: 549 West Washington Boulevard 


MILLER & RICHARD, Canadian Agents, 7 Jordan Street, Toronto. 














MASTER PRINTERS 


For Illustration Printing Install 


The Mechanical Chalk 
Relief Overlay Process 


and Progress 


All other overlay methods are antiquated and by far inferior. 
Our licensees discarded such. 
For samples of the ox/y perfect overlay address: 


WATZELHAN & SPEYER 


183 William Street, New York 








Typesetting Machine 


Engineers’ Journal 
23 Duane Street, New York 


A monthly magazine devoted to composing- 
room machinery, edited and published by practical 
machinists. 

Complete patent records of inventions applica- 
ble to typesetting and typecasting machinery in 
all countries—a feature. 


$1.00 A YEAR 




















“U.P. M.” THE TRADE-MARK OF QUALITY 
MR. CHARLES FRANCIS 


President of the Charles Francis Press, New 
York, and of the Printers’ League of America, 
writes us June 6, 713: 





‘We have been using the 


Chapman Electric 
Neutralizer 


for a number of years and have tried out almost everything that has been brought out before and since its advent, 
but nothing seems to fill the bill for the elimination of static electricity so well as your apparatus.”’ 








WE ALSO OFFER THE WE ALSO OFFER THE 


U. P. M. VACUUM U. P. M. AUTOMATIC 
BRONZER CONTINUOUS PILE FEEDER 


Only Bronzer on which large sheets can be bronzed successfully Simple and Effective 








SOLE SELLING AGENTS 


UNITED PRINTING MACHINERY CO. 


Jamaica Plain, Boston 116 East 13th Street, New York 
Western Agente WILLIAMS-LLOYD MACHINERY COMPANY, 638 Federal Street, Chicago 








IT WILL 

Zi L. | DO THE 

“ALL SIZE” | diapitarpall , WORK 
Perfecting | ak] (Gal ff Tk 

NF oe ae ‘a , Revolution 


PRESSES 





KIDDER PRESS CO. nein ofice and Works, Dover, N. H. 


New York Office : 261 Broadway GIBBS-BROWER CO., Agents 
REPRESENTED IN ALL PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES OF THE WORLD. 






























A PRINTER’S COST SYSTEM 


which depends upon stamped records of time-of-day is a back number. It is 
at least 40 years behind the times. 

Po The time-of-day a man starts a job must be subtracted from the time- 
of-day he stops before the records have any value for cost accounting or for 
pay-rolls, and then many mistakes are made in subtraction. 


The CALCULAGRAPH 


— prints Elapsed Time— actual working time — impossible for it to make a mistake. 
Our booklet, ‘‘Accurate Cost Records,’’ tells how the Calculagraph is used in hundreds 
of printing - plants. The booklet is free—ask for it. 


1460 Jewelers’ Building 


Calculagraph Company “Neyer city 
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“The MonitorSystem Dinse, Page 


Automatic Control 


o i ee ee Company 











“MONITORZ/ 
ee Operator 
the 
Press and the Motor 


@ The operation of presses equipped with Elect rotypes 
Monitor Controllers is reduced to the . 
utmost simplicity. There is no rheostat N 1 C k e | C Yp e S 


juggling to go through, the fuses can not 


blow out, the rheostat can not overheat. S t e re O t Yp e bg 


@ The machines can be started only under 
the proper conditions, and a mere pressure 
of a button is sufficient. 


Write for Dudinin Me. a1 725-733 S. LASALLE ST. 
MonitorControllerCompany | | CHIC AGO, ILLINOIS 


ttl South Gay Street, Baltimore 
NEW YORK, 30 Church St. CHICAGO, 1045 Old Colony Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA, 804 Penn Sq. Bldg. BOSTON, 141 Milk St. TELEPHONE, HARRISON 7185 
2123 





















































Cooper Hewitt Light Is Equivalent to the 
Use of a Strong Pair of Glasses 


T ENABLES the eye to see better and to work with less fatigue than any 
other light. 
Underground pressrooms, depending entirely upon Cooper Hewitt light, 
work at daylight efficiency twenty -four hours a day. 
Wherever it is used—in pressroom, composing-room or bindery —it means 
better work, faster work, more accurate work. 
Send for Bulletin No. 937, ‘Better Than Daylight.” It is good reading. 


Cooper Hewitt Electric Company 
8th and Grand Sts., Hoboken, N. J. 
































OSWEGO 


YOU GO 


(If You Are Wise) 








For Your Eyes: to an Oculist. For Law: to a Lawyer 
For Cutting Machines: to a Specialist 





7 4 


:_ imi | 


Oswego Auto Oswego Semi-Auto Oswego Lever Oswego Power 


CONCENTRATION 


on a single line secures you the most expert and efficient service. 

Oswego service is highly specialized cutting machine service. Oswego 

and Brown & Carver cutting machine service has nearly half a century’s 

experience perfecting it. It will be a pleasure to build for you an 

OSWEGO machine, adapted to your exact needs, which will increase 
your profits. 

















OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS 


NIEL GRAY, Jr., Proprietor 
OSWEGO, N. Y., U.S. A. 


Cutting Machines Exclusively Ninety Sizes and Styles, 16-inch to 84-inch 


























Robbins & Myers Motors 


CORRECT 
MOTOR 
DESIGN 


A powerful 

ey manufactur- 

ing organiza- 

tion specializ- 

ing on small 

and moderate 

size motors, 

long ex peri- 

ence in the 

choice of 

motor and 

controller for 

each particular 

kind of ma- 

chine — these 

form the basis 

for the splen- 

did service we are able to offer the printing trade. 

Forget the cost of power and of the installation; 
consider the increase in your output only. 


The Robbins & Myers Co. 


Main Offices and Factory : 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
BRANCHES AND AGENCIES IN ALL IMPORTANT CITIES 





Inks That Are Used in Every Country 
Where Printing is Done 


KAST & EHINGER 


GERMANY 

















Manufacturing Agents for the United States, Canada, Cuba and Mexico 


Charles Hellmuth 


PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPHIC 


INKS 


DRY COLORS, VARNISHES 


SPECIAL OFFSET INKS 


CHICAGO 
536-8 South Clark Street 
Rand-McNally Bldg. 








NEW YORK 
154-6-8 West 18th Street 
Hellmuth Bidg. 





The World’s Standard Three and Four Color Process 
Inks. Gold Ink worthy of the name. 


Originators of Solvine. Bi-Tones that work clean to the 
last sheet. 
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"Globetypes’ are machine etched halftones and electros from halftones by an exclusive process 
Nickelstee)"Globetypes’ are the supreme achievement in duplicating printing plates. 
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Best Machine 


American Model 31—6 Wheels, $6.00 


Steel Throughout 


Every machine thoroughly 
tested in a printing-press 
and guaranteed 


ACCURATE 


' American Numbering Machine Co. 
; 224-226 Shepherd Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

123 W. Madison St., Chicago, III. 

2 Cooper St., Manchester, England. 





Lowest Price 


American Model 30 


esac 


5-00 
Guaranteed 


N° 12345 


Impression of Figures 


In stock and for sale by 


Dealers oe 





D. H. R. STEEL DIE STAMPING 
INKS AND VARNISH 


As a suggestion, a trial of D.H. R. Poinsettia Red; Holly Green, No. 322; Lenox Red, No. 308; Italian 
Green, No. 313; Royal Purple, No. 304; S. F. White, No. 500; Keystone Red, No. 4; Wisteria, No. 323, would 


help you in deciding that D. H.R. Inks are the best for Christmas cards as well as commercial work. 


Denny, Hilborn & Rosenbach 
PHILADELPHIA 
Geo. Russell Reed & Co., San Francisco, Cal., Agents for the Pacific Coast. 











Diamond Paper Cutters 


Lever — Power — Combination Lever and Power 


Lansing, Mich., March 20, 1913. 
Gentlemen: — We have changed our Diamond 
Lever Cutter to power drive. We are pulling it 
with a one-horse, 110-volt motor and it’s doing fine. 

ALLEN PRINTING Co. 


Tm Im) 

8 ‘ qe. pa 
ag months ago the above concern purchased — 

a DIAMOND LEVER PAPER CUT- 
TER, which at that time met their paper cut- 
ter requirements. Later on, increase of business 
brought with it the need for a power cutter. 
What could be simpler than to order the power 
fixtures and convert their DIAMOND LEVER 
into a power machine? No trouble and no extra 
expense over the original cost of a power cutter. 
Now they possess a combination lever and power 
paper cutter that can be changed from power 
to hand or vice versa in a few moments. This is 
only one of the many exclusive DIAMOND 
CUTTER features. Let us mail you descriptive 
matter giving full details. Diamond Cutters are 
kept in stock and sold by typefounders and dealers 


in all principal cities. 
The Challenge Machinery Co. 
Grand Haven, Mich. 





Salesroom and Warehouse See our Exhibit at the Big Toledo 
Printers’ Exhibition, Sept. 1 to 6, 


124 So. 5th Ave., Chicago Booths 18 and 19. 
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i 14 Point 11A $145 22a$160 $305 E | 
5)/ STRIKING CHARMS |{p 
i Discerning advertisers iB | 
f! and printers will easily in 

bh! recognize the splendid [a Tm” 
fl possibilities which are FE , —_ J 
: a 7 a ey 
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embodied in this series | iz 











i 10 Point 14A.$120 27a$130 $250 | op 
f°} NEW BUSINESS METHODS lo 
nl} INCREASED PRODUCTION |; yi 
[| ‘The greatest factor in building | [5 Uw \@ y 
[|| upalive printing business is the iE 4Gqc¢ 
0! type. It is the great power that a 
animates or retards the growth | |g 
al of anestablishment. American __ [9 
{| types are big business builders iE 
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/, Delightful reports concerning 
=~ the merits of this grand type 
series are constantly received 
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12 Point 13 A $130 26a$150 $280 
BEAUTIFUL PRODUCTS 
Printers should aim toward 
producing results which are 
striking as well as beautiful 
ro 
7 
DZ 
? 
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| |, by studying the qualities of 
D. | 


nil fF? +; this new and very charming 


») =" =f shaded $1234567890 style 
LJ Me bi = 


8 Point 16A $105 33a$120 $225 


BOUNTEOUS HARVEST INSURES 
DOLLARS FOR PRINTING TRADE” 
Equip your plant with this dainty type 
and be fully prepared for a constantly 
increasing demand for profitable work 
that the compelling excellence of this 
series will impel among discriminating 
buyers of printing; this new face will 
greatly assist the printer in capturing 


the elusive $1234567890 dollar bills 
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Patronage—Your Stock 
in Trade 


Appearance of Our Neat 
Cards in Case 


> STEEL COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH. PA. \ 


€.K.HARRIS FISHER BUILOING 
SALES AcENn CHICAGO 


The power to draw patronage and support has been char- 
acteristic of 


Peerless Patent Book Form Cards 


ever since they were first placed on the market. They have 
been creating friends, and opening up ways of easy influence 
for salesmen in a way never thought possible before. 

They will create friends for you as a dealer, they will draw 
you patronage and support from new and unexpected sources, 
and will open up ways of easy influence for business which 
you have hitherto failed to get. 

The Peerless is a detachable card, having a perfectly 
smooth edge after the detaching; its binding insures clean- 
liness, utility and ultimate economy. Send for sample tabs 
of the cards, and also our plan for dealers. 


The John B. Wiggins Company 
Established 1857 
Engravers, Plate Printers, Die Embossers 


52-54 East Adams Street Chicago 








What Are Your Power 


Requirements? 





Why not buy 
your motors 
from specialists 
and get free 
advice on the 
subject? You 
will get better 
motors — lower 
prices—and more satisfactory service 
by doing so. 


Motors for printing- presses have been 
our specialty for 21 years. 





Write for our Printers’ Guide—you will find 
it indispensable. Copy free to any printer. 


The Triumph Electric Co. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 





BRANCHES IN ALL LARGE CITIES 














Is Popular Wherever Installed 


Why? 


Simply because THE MODERN DIE 


AND PLATE PRESS 


answers the call of the present-day demand, and 
discriminating buyers when closely comparing and 
investigating can readily see the leadership claimed 
for this justly popular die and plate press. 

It supplies the necessary speed and insures uni- 
form character of output. Its construction stands 
for the highest type of scientific application and 
all our claims for its superiority we will stand 
ready to back up to the letter. 


Think Over These Few Facts— 
Then Act: 


It inks, wipes, polishes and prints at one operation from 
a die or plate 5x9 inches, at the speed of 1,500 impressions 
per hour. 

Will emboss center of a sheet 18x 27 inches. 

We manufacture two smaller sizes of press, also hand- 
stamping and copperplate presses. 


Modern Die & Plate Press Manufacturing Co., Betevitle, 11. 


New York Office: Morton Building, 116 Nassau Street 





























FRAN KLIN 
| COMPANY 


|| DESIGNERS, ENGRAVERS 
| PLATES bY ALL PROCESSES 








ELECTROTYPERS, CATALOG 
AND BOOKLET PRINTERS 


720~734 S.DEARBORN ST. 
CHICAGO 
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|| PRESSES, RULING | 











Roberts Numbering 
Machine Company 


Successor to THE BATES MACHINE CO, 


696-710 Jamaica Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








For General 


Job Work 


Absolutely 
Accurate 


Fully 
Guaranteed 


Side Plates 
Without Screws 


No 12345 Always in Stock 


Facsimile Impression 
Size 1} x }3 inches. 


ROBERTS’ 

MACHINES 

UNEQUALLED RESULTS 

MAXIMUM ECONOMY 
No Screws 


To Number Either Forward 
or Backward 


Five Figure- 
Wheels 


“4 igex 
‘es Tole A 


View showing parts detached for 
cleaning 
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DEXTER SYSTE M 
~ HANDLING PAPER 


LR ee eee — 





‘FOLDERS i 


i THAT MEET ALL! j 
i DEMANDS. i 
! FOLD ALL KINDS j 
i OF STOCK i 
ACCURATELY ANDi 
'AT THE HIGHEST i 
| PRACTICAL SPEED i 








FEEDERS | 


iCONTINUOUS AND 
jPILE FEEDERS FOR 
i ALL STYLES OF ! 


i® FOLDING MACHINES 
'20%1040% GAINED 
LOVER HAND FEEDING! 

















CUTTERS i 
AUTOMATIC & HAND j 
CLAMP-FOR PRINTERS, | © 
jBINDERIES, TEXTILE & | 
:PAPER MILLS- & MF’G ; 
TAILORS$CUTS ANY 
MATERIAL WITHIN THE! 
LIMITS OF THE KNIFE | . 
|AT A MINIMUM UPKEEP ! ! 
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lINSETTING Be 
| WIRE STITCHING | 


|FOR ALL KINDS OF j 
iCATALOGS, BOOKLET. Sj 
| AND MAGAZINES j 
i OF ANY SIZE AND ; 

” NUMBER OF PAGES | 


OUR GUARANTEE OF 











COMPLETE SATISFACTION 
‘ WITH EVERY MACHINE. 
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DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY 


FOLDERS, CROSS CONTINUOUS FEEDERS, PILE FEEDERS, CUTTERS 
NEW oan CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
Ps 


BOSTON __| i 


one ee 
bODSON vo he ioe rae co. 
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HICKOK 


Paper- Ruling Machines 
“- Ruling Pens 


Bookbinders’ Machinery 
The W. O. HICKOK MFG. CO. 


HARRISBURG, PA, U.S. A. 


ESTABLISHED 1844 INCORPORATED I886 











MILLER & RICHARD, Sole Canadian Agents, Winnipeg and Toronto 





Style C Double-Deck Ruling Machine 

















°F From Month to Month, 
Printers’ Inks for Illustrations el ME Since January, 1913, through 
and Jobwork tie icc cs donc fa wise. | 


Horton Mailers, during 


M ark - ELECT RIC si : } a7 Y 4 ; - or 7 ; : x: beg toacknowledge { 


that I have been tardy inturn- ? 
ing over a new leaf, but writing 

D “ ; : . i ads. is not my hobby. é 

Gold Medal at if The handsomest and [af = / ag However, there is something | 

p ig . - a" oe a still doing in Wing-Horton {| 

Brussels, 1910. 5 g most technically me ie a Mailers, for which Lam receiv-  § 

up-to-date ee ‘ ing orders most every day. 

; | : ‘ Prospective customers need 

FOUNDED 1885, ‘ colors of the present. / : not hesitate in sending orders, 

+ a for I am prepared to make 


JO SYD ING, 


immediate delivery on all sizes, 
with full guarantee of satisfac- 


MAX MUHSAM, Berlin-Neukolln ™ : oo or ah soe he ges ol ntrgreign cca 
Manufacturer of Printing Inks cular covering prices gladly - on request to 
CHAUNCEY WING, Mir., Greenfield, Mass. 


























Carver Automatic Die and Plate Presses 


Are noted for their excellence 
and economy of production, dura- 
bility of construction and pro- 
nounced by the users as the BEST. 


Our Company controls the man- 
ufacture and sale of the Demery 
Apparatus for steelplate work. 


Manufactured in the following 
sizes: 
6 xl0in. 4%x9Q in. 
3%x8in. 2% x8 in. 
21% x4 in. 


Size 6 x 10 inches. 





N. W. Cor. Twentieth and Clearfield Streets 


C. R. Carver Company _ PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CANADIAN AGENTS: Export AGENT, EXCEPT CANADA: 
MILLER & RICHARD, Toronto and Winnipeg. PARSONS TRADING CO., Sydney, Mexico City and New York. 


SOUTHERN AGENTS: J. H. SCHROETER & BRO., Atlanta, Ga. 























Exclusive 
Manufacturers 


of G | 
You have talking points that count when you tell 
your customer that you are figuring to furnish him 
‘* Western States’’ envelopes — bond and ledger en- 

velopes that ‘‘ Stay Stuck ’’ — envelopes so packed that they 

can’t get dusty or discolored from long storage — envelopes with sterilized, flavored gummed flaps. And more impor- 

tant to you — our system of layouts enables you to print your sheets in advance, send them to us to be made up, and 

deliver the completed envelopes to your customer 0 time and at a distinct economy. And further — we specialize 

in furnishing ** Sure Stick’® Envelopes in practically any brand of Bond or Linen Paper that 

you may specify. Western States service takes care of you — and the sooner you know about it, the 

better it will be for you — your customers — and your bank-roll. 


Western States Envelope Company, Milwaukee. Wisconsin. “The \/ 


Stick Like 
a Brother” 





Buckled, Crinkled || HOOLE MACHINE & 
and other deformed stitches are ENGRAVING WORKS 


not born of 29-33 Prospect Street 111 Washington Street 


B Cr C h mM e r BROOKLYN, N. ¥. 








**Hoole”’ 


t i tc hin 9 2p 2h Check 


‘ : End-Name 
Machines ae nnting 
a Machine 

Brehmer Stitchers are the parents : 

of only a clean, straight, and accu- 

rately centered stitch. A Job of 500 End-Names can be set up and run 


7 ’ ? off on the “HOOLE” Check End-Name Printing 
With Such Simple Mechanism— How Machine at a cost of nine cents, and the work will 


Could They Be Otherwise ? equal that of the printing-press. Let us refer you to 
concerns who are getting the above results. 





Let us tell you wherein they are the most economical to maintain. Manufacturers of 


CHARLES BECK CoO. eicnucee eee ee eee 


609 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia Tools of all kinds. 


~SUPERFINE™ King Offset Book and Label 


Both possess all the essential qualities to produce satisfactory 


work and maximum production. Lie flat. Do not stretch, 
Free from fuzz. Send for samples to try out 
SUPER FINE 


KING PAPER COMPANY 


KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Supercalendered and Extra Machine-Finished Books, 
Map, Lithograph, Plate, Envelope, Writing, OFFSET 
and COATED BOOK. 


















































“vcs «6 «1T’S TO YOUR 
gy ADVANTAGE] || Printers— 


To first investigate 
this Stitcher before If you want to produce 


you buy any other. “ , 
ee Highest Quality 


Binder No. 6 Printing 


is a good stapling ma- 
chine. It has stood the t L t C t 
test for years and has a eas OS 

been improved through 


practical experience 
with the demands of use 
printing-offices. A 


stapling machine helps 8 
in securing business. 
Get one and do your i : ( | B ; iR S 
own pamphlet binding 
in the most economical 
and expeditious 
manner. 
The Acme leads them 
all and is for sale by 
Printers’ Supply Houses 
throughout the United 
States. Forfurtherand 


full particulars write 


or ; 
Machine Co.,Ltd. IM. eee 


112 North Ninth Street, JOHN MIEHLE, Jr., Mér. 
Camden, N. J. 





NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA BALTIMORE 


Progress Typewriter Suppl 
oc tak. basien tanned, ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO OMAHA CINCINNATI 


European Agent 






































Which Plate-Mounting System? 


O YOU who are trying to decide which plate-mounting 
system to buy—we want to offer a few suggestions. 
Sal You should first familiarize yourself with the various details 
or necessary features which, combined, form the most efh- 
cient system. 
Of these we will mention the most important: Interchangeability or 
the ease and quickness with which the various sections are assembled to 
receive the plates; facilities afforded for aligning the plates and clamping 
them in absolute register on the base; strength and dependability of clamping devices; accuracy of each 
individual unit, insuring perfect locking and an absolutely accurate printing surface ; freedom from grooves 
and large openings in base which permit plates to spring down under pressure, necessitating excessive make- 
‘ready labor and causing undue wear on plates. 

The EXPANSION PLATE-MOUNTING SYSTEM has a// the necessary “‘features.”’ In addi- 
tion it has all the conveniences suggested by twenty-five years of specialized manufacturing experience. 
Other systems may give you approximately the same “‘features”’; none can give you the added conveniences 
which make the EXPANSION SYSTEM the choice of the experienced buyer. 

If you make careful comparisons, we believe you will decide on the EXPANSION. Comprehensive 


descriptive literature sent on request. 


The Challenge Machinery Co. 


Salesroom and Warehouse See Our Exhibit at the Big Toledo : 
124 So. Fifth Ave., Chicago I te ae to 6. Grand Haven, Mich. 



































The Rouse 


Mitering Machine 


embodies all the good points of similar 
tools and, in addition, has a number of 
exclusive time-saving, accuracy-insuring 
features not found in any other miterer. 
These features include a positive and 
permanently accurate Point Gauge that 
adjusts instantly and locks automatically, 
enabling you to 


Miter to Points 


inside measures. Also an improved 
method of locating and locking the rule- 
holder to all necessary angles, which 
permits very quick changes of angle, 
gives unusual strength and insures per- 
fect accuracy. These features alone 
place the Rouse Mitering Machine in 


A Class by Itself 


But that is not all. Any way you look 
at it — design, construction, finish, accu- 
racy or convenience—you find it the 
“class”; the best and handiest miterer 
you ever saw. 


Price $20.00 
Extension Gauge (60 to 160 picas) 
$5.00 extra 


You ought to Sold by dealers 
have one everywhere 














Made only by 


H.B. Rouse & Company 


CHICAGO, U.S. A. 





Note how easily the Westinghouse Motor 
fits under the press 


Westinghouse Motors 


For Printing Machinery 


Are Adapted in Every Respect to the 
Demands of the Service 


They can be easily installed under presses, 
because, having frames of rolled steel, they are 
much smaller and lighter than motors with cast- 
iron frames of the same horse-power. 


They have an exceptionally wide range of 
economical running speeds, so that the right 
speed can be obtained for each job. 


In making ready, the pressman can start, 
“inch,” stop, and reverse the press instantly 
without injuring the motor. 


The electrical characteristics of these motors 
make them suitable for driving any type of press, 
in even the severest service. 


High efficiency and great reliability insure 
economical operation. 


Westinghouse motors are supplied for driving 
all kinds of printing machinery. Write for full 
information. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
EAST PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Sales Offices in 45 American Cities 
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ELECTRIC 




















THERE IS NO PLACE IN A PRINT 


SHOP FOR A DULL PAPER-CUTTER 
KNIFE—BUT THERE IS FOR A - 


CARBORUNDUM 


MACHINE KNIFE STONE 










The stone that cuts the 


edge on the blade quick: 


and clean.—It will Ges 

the knife always in per- 
fect cutting condition— 
preventing the feathering 
of stock— lessening the 
need of grinding. © 


You don’t need to take the 
blade out of the machine~the 


stone is grooved to protect the 


fingers.—It just.fits the hand. 


Made in two shapes—round: or 


' square—one side coarse—the -other © 


fine.—At pate —- .$ / 5 0 


dealer, os 


The Carbonate: 


Company 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 














genie A Series of Letters 
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My Idea of an 
Advertised Paper 


I know enough about advertising to 
realize that just putting a watermark ona 
Paper doesn’t increase its physical value. 

But Ido know what atrade-mark means. 

When a trade-mark has come to stand 
for a certain quality it is nothing short of 
business suicide to lower that quality. 

That is why I always specify Ham- 
mermill Bond for my letterheads, office 
and factory forms, price lists, etc. 

I know that the Hammermill Paper Co. 
simply cannot afford to give me— this 
year or ten years from now—a paper 
that is one whit shy in quality. 

The watermark is my guarantee. 

When a printer comes to me this sea- 
son with a different watermarked paper 
than he gave me last season, I am up in 
the air. It may be just as good, but I 
want to know that it is just as good. 
That is what I am paid for. 

If you printers would stop this ever- 
lasting effort to beat each other in price 
and show me how to standardize my 
printed matter, you would make a decent 
profit on my business and win a confi- 
dence which, to be frank, I don’t altogether 
feel toward you now— as a class. 

Yours faithfully, 
A Purchasing Agent 


HAMMERMILL PAPER CO., Erie, Pa. 
Makers of 


AMMERML 
- BOND . 


Look for this Watermark 
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bacon’ : ; i ’ r Yaad? 
in a well known city in the middle west is operating his cylinder presses at a speed of 800 
impressions per hour. His actual output could be easily obtained on an Adams Cylinder 
Press, a type of press that is unknown to the younger generation of master printers. When 
asked why he was content to run at such a low speed he stated that the quality of the work 
handled in his establishment demanded it. But, 


no matter how much he charges for his work he 


is Losing Money 

















A Rigid im- 
pression is 
possible only 
where Cylinder 
is held down 
by a positive 
mechanism. 
The Toggle 
conrtol is the 
only Mechanism 
which will not 
change place 
under pressure 


and overcharging his trade—two very un- 
necessary things—for if his presses will not 
register and do the best work at a speed at 
least twice that given above he had better 
throw them out and put in presses that 
will. We will be pleased to tell you what 


will do on the highest grades of work and 
in a manner which will not allow of doubt. 


IN DETAIL—A few of the Cottrell 
features that increase profits are:—The 
mechanical design of the bed, frame, trucks and 
supports at the line of impression provide the 
Cottrell with an unyielding impression; a con- 
vertible delivery that can be changed from fly 
to printed side up or vice versa in three to five 
minutes; accessibility of parts and easy and 
quick adjustment in make-ready; interchange- 
able rollers; six vibrating rollers; patent register 
controlling device; power back-up operated by 
foot treadle on feeder side; extra large and sub- 
stantial parts that drive the bed and cylinder. 
We lack space for all. Let us tell you of more. 


Keystone Type Foundry 
General Selling Agents 


New York 
Atlanta 


Philadelphia 
Detroit 


Chicago 
San Francisco 


C.B. Cottrell & Sons Co. 


Manufacturers 


Works: 
Westerly, R. I. 


25 Madison Square, N.. New York 
343 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 


Set in Keystone’s Powell and Caslon Lightface. Printed on a No. 5 Cottrell. 
































THE POWELL SERIES 


Registered in England. Rd 445070 











6 Point Font $2 00 22 AS81000 44a $100 


KEEP GOOD TYPE FACES AT YOUR COMMAND 


The profit making part of the art of Printing is enhanced by 
the use of such faces as are attractive and made of durable 
material. Keystone Type Faces have these qualities and talk 
right out in a way that is sure to attract attention $1234567 






8 Point Font $2 25 21 A $115 40a $110 


STUDY OF THE DETAILS MEAN SUCCESS 


To be a successful printer requires much study, 
not only of the Business itself, but of the People 
with whom you deal as well. Study the tastes 
of your customers and be governed $12345678 






10 Point Font $2 50 16A $1 25 30a $1 25 


GOOD SERVICE IMPORTANT 





our business system; our customers 
testify to our reliability in $123567 











27a $1 40 





12 Point Font $2 75 14A $1 35 


ADVICE TO ALL PRINTERS 


Keep your cases full and save the 
time lost in hunting for “sorts” 





14 Point) Font $3 00 12A $145 24a $155 


KEYSTONE PRODUCTS 


Are always reliable and just 
as we represent them to be 





18 Point Font $3 25 9A S160 18a $1 65 


LARGE BUILDINGS 


Business district of the 
city becomes crowded 






24 Point Font $3 50 6A $175 11a $175 


SQUARE DEAL 
Business Method 


POWELL AUXILIARIES 


The and te ¢ é of & & 


Put up separately in fonts at the following prices: 6 to 14 Point 
inclusive, 50 cents each; 18 to 30 Point inclusive, 60 cents each; 36 to 
42 Point inclusive, 75 cents each; 48 to 72 Point inclusive, $1.00 each 











We pride ourselves on this branch of . 


% 
EERE PERRI PLAS 


30 Point Font $4 25 5A $220 9a $205 


HORSES RACING 
Records Are Broken 


36 Point Font $5 00 4A $260 7a $240 


NORTH POLE 


Bravest Searcher 


42 Point Font $6 25 3A $3 25 6a $300 






Built of Stone 


48 Point Font $7 56 3A $3 85 6a $3 65 


PROMISED 
Fertile Lands 


3A $590 4a $385 





60 Point Font $9 75 


CHIMED 


72 Point Font $11 85 3A$725 4a $460 


randed 
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Te te ee 


These flowerets, stunted and denied, 
I planned to flourish, glorified. 
air was cool,and Spring -was new, 
J planted them, and as grew 
I took. of them no further care. 
T planted them—and left them there. 
Ne idiocad { kwoe t = 
flowers ~oould grace and beautify 
garden spot | placed them in. 
Yet nove, distorted, dwarfed and pale, 
NeZlect declares its bitter tale, 
I comvict me of mrp sin. 
So hnuiman flowers, planted, fade, 
That cherished might all time pervade 
‘With blessings flowers yet to be; 
And this retlection dvvells with me. 
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“Old Bill” on the Wise Gazeek 


By A. J. CLARK 














AY,”’ said Old Bill to a bunch of weary prints who were lined 
up at Harmon’s Bar and who had imbibed just enough to 
be in a receptive mood, ‘‘did any of youse guys notice the 
new literature ther’s springin’ about the wise gazeek who 
blows into 
print-shops 
and puts the 
kibosh on all 

the old and accepted theories, 

that we_all knows how to 
print?”’ 

**Sure we seen it,”’ said one 
of the printers, ‘‘but why 
drag up such a funeral topic 
on a glorious spring day like 
this, when there’s drinks and 
things, and the dicky birds 
sing outside. The matter with 
you is you’re jealous of the 
smart guys who are putting 
it over you.”’ 

‘*Not a little bit,’’ answered 
Bill, ‘‘they’s nobody to be jeal- 
ous of. I’m printin’ as good 
as any of ’em, but--I’m gettin’ 
so I feel like thirty cents every 
time I read a trade paper, and 
I ax myself where is them 
guys they tell about? They 
ain’t no place where nobody 
can put their hands on’em. All the experts I know is just common print- 
ermen, beatin’ the old game in the same old way, quiet and peaceable, 
with some little success, a lot of mistakes, but always without any hurrah 
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“When there’s drinks and things.”’ 
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like they print about. To-day I’m reading in a trade paper that goes into 
the homes of decent respectable families, a lot of dope that goes like this--”’ 
and here Bill finished his shot, hitched his foot to a better position on 
the rail and quoted as follows: 

“It was midnight, and Backshese & Backshese, the great Printers, 

_ Sat with bowed heads in their 
/] palatial offices, their faces 
' lined and seamed with unut- 
terable woe. 

‘*The elder Backshese was 
speaking, and his voice came 
in tremulous sobs, ‘it’s no use 
John,’ he said, ‘we might as 
well give up, there is no hope. 
Business has been rotten for 
so long a time, and we have 
lost so much on what work 
we have been doin’ that I 
can’t see anyway except to 
assign and go to the poor- 
house. If Baxter was here we 
could try for that big cata- 
logue job that the Weinheimer 
Clothery is about to give out, 
but no one except Baxter 
would have a chance, and 
Baxter himself, even though he 
is our best salesman, has not 
done much of late.’ 

‘** Might I say a word, sirs?’ 

a ‘*Like a shot out of a can- 
non came this quick staccato interrogatory from the new errand boy who 
‘sat unnoticed in a far corner, and who had been quietly working indif- 
ferential calculus with one hand while he took shorthand notes of the 
conversation with the other.’’ ‘‘Some kid, that!’’ said Rafferty. 

** “My gracious,’ said the two Backsheses in unison, ‘we thought you 
had gone long ago. Yes, speak up, young man,’ and they smiled wanly at 
the bright, eager, Napoleon-like face, that sparkled with animation. 

‘*They had but that morning hired the boy, Julius Wein, and had been 
greatly impressed with his unusual intelligence and great dome-like fore- 
head, but were hardly prepared for what followed. 

***Let me help you,’ he said, in the same vibrant voice that came sharp 
and sure, like the rattle of musketry. ‘I have watched your business 
closely since entering your service, and am sure I can extricate you from 
your difficulties. Let me go after that catalogue; I believe I can land 
the job.’ 

‘*There was so much verve and magnetism in the utterance of young 
Wein that the partners were greatly impressed. ‘But you are so young,’ 
they exclaimed, again in unison. 
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** *T am older than I look, sirs,’ said young Wein, ‘and besides I have 
taken a course in a business college.’ 

‘*There was so much assurance and such a depth of understanding 
apparent in what he said that as one man the two Backsheses fell on his 
neck in unison and embraced him. 

‘* ‘Now,’ said young Wein, ‘just go home and forget your troubles, 
leave everything to me and get the long sleep in the morning. When you 
return refreshed I shall have outlined a plan that will make Napoleon look 
like thirty cents.’ 

‘‘Hoping against hope, but withal to some extent cheered with a new 
and undefinable sense of security, the two old men went home to their rest. 

‘*‘Promptly at six the next morning young Wein had the shop swept and 
cleaned, and set such an example of diligence that printers who usually 
began to get ready for work after time was called were on this morning 
in a nervous tension until they went to work with such a rush as was never 
before known in the house of Backshese. Young Wein was not formally 
installed as manager, but his brilliant presence and unbounded assurance 


took the place by storm, and - 
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every one easily acknowledged 
that here was a force unusual 
and inexplicable. 

‘*Type clicked rhythmically 
in every stick; presses that 
usually were not oiled and 
ready to start until eight 
thirty, were grinding out piles 
of beautifully printed sheets 
at seven, and stacks of fin- 
ished work were everywhere in 
evidence, piled from floor to 
ceiling. 

‘At nine, young Wein, tak- 
ing a cursory glance at the 
clock, and assuring himself 
that plenty of forms were / HOY, 
ahead of the presses, and that 1, aay 
the copy hooks were full, Yee 
jumped on the elevator, called 
his limousine, and was rap- 
idly whisked to the office of 
Weinheimer. Pushing past a 
number of prominent men 
who were awaiting an inter- 
view with Weinheimer he introduced himself, and again through the 
force of his individuality was at once granted an audience. 

‘** ‘Mr. Weinheimer,’ he said in his usual magnetic voice, ‘I came to 
get the copy for your catalogue.’ 

** ‘But,’ said Weinheimer, ‘the job is not yet let; the copy is not pre- 
pared and I haven’t had any bids on it.’ 
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“T have done it for you.” 
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‘** ‘Leave all of that to me,’ said young Wein, and quick as a flash he 
sprang on Weinheimer several beautifully prepared dummies that he had 
made after hours. ‘It occurred to me that your time was too valuable 
to be spent arranging catalogues, so I have done it for you,’ and he pre- 
sented a wonderful color scheme in ten printings for the front cover and 
elaborated on the fact that by cutting the catalogues smaller and punching 
a larger hole for stringing he could easily save $10,000 on postage alone. 

‘*Weinheimer, noting the snappy, keen way that young Wein went after 
things, was so impressed that he gave him the order, and the ten-color 
scheme tickled him so that he increased the issue from ten thousand to 
one hundred thousand, and gave his check in advance for 50 per cent of 
the final cost of the work, appreciating that this would give young Wein 
further incentive to do a good job. 

‘*And so the House of Backshese was saved. I could go along and show 
how the wonderful personality of young Wein invaded every part of that 
mammoth business. How he provided a sorts-caster for each compositor 
so that no sorts were ever shy, and no distribution was ever necessary. 
How every piece of copy was so marked and revised that typesetters only 
had to glance at a number and set each line from that number’s corre- 
sponding case. How the pressman got with each form a scientifically 
prepared schedule of what colors to use and in what proportion they were 
to be mixed to get the desired result. So there could be no necessity 
for ‘doping’ the ink. And finally how young Wein married the Backshese 
heiress and everything was fine and dandy.”’ 

‘*That’s the way it goes; rattle of guns and verve, whatever that is, 
and tommy-rot ‘til you can’t rest. I blows out of here a while back and 
visits the big joints, and prints in some of them, and believe me you can’t 
see no difference from the old time when there was no machines for setting 
type, and the efficiency expert was just bornin’. They’re slappin’ up type 
in the same old way; compositors are still whittlin’ thin spaces with a 
scissors; the guy behind the press is still stickin’ in dutchmen; the press- 
man is still punchin’ down quads with a nail; the linotyper still makin’ 
close adjustments with an ax; and all of the honorable and hoary pre- 
cedents of the business still doin’ business at the old stand.”’ 

‘It still takes a long time to make a printer, don’t it, Bill?’’ said Rafferty. 

**Sure it does, but efficiency experts grow over night. Come on, fellers.”’ 

‘*‘What’s your pleasure, gentlemen,”’ said the Bartender. 


SYSTEM AND EFFICIENCY 


System too-systemed soon defeats its aim 

By it becoming thus the chiefest aim. 

Science is but a name for knowledge classified, 

So used it keeps its users satisfied 

Through work well planned before it is begun, 
Efficiency sustaining until the job is run; 

No doubt assailing, then, of lack of thoroughness: 
Efficiency is growth, and loss the wage of Guess. 
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Starting the “Jonesville Jottings” 
By HARRY PRESSFIELD 


Many of our readers have gone through the experience of launching a newspaper in the boom towns, especially 
of the Middle West. We publish the experience of Editor Tinker and it may prove an amusing recollection to 
those who have been there before. It is not overdrawn and we trust may serve a purpose. 





ONESVILLE needed a newspaper. It had been six months 
since the east eighty of Bill Jones’ farm had been surveyed 
and platted into town lots and the embryo metropolis thus 
created had been termed ‘‘Jonesville.’’ Bill had agreed 
as a consideration of the perpetuation of the family name 
in this fashion that he would buy two lots on Broad avenue, 
the proposed commercial thoroughfare, and would also 
invest in a few lots on Park boulevard, the strictly restricted 

residence section, where no man, regardless of his station in life, could 

build himself a home unless it represented an investment of not less than 
one thousand dollars. 

The six months had been busy and important ones. The community 
had experienced a growth. The town now boasted two general stores, a 
hardware store, a veterinary surgeon, drug store, tonsorial parlor, livery 
barn, combined millinery and manicure parlor, a blacksmith shop, and a 
Methodist preacher. Other enterprises were in sight. The residence 
section had kept fully apace with other activities and at this time fully a 
dozen residences were completed, and Nic Hermann, the townsite agent, 
vouched that ‘‘several others were contemplating construction.”’ 

Therefore Jonesville was ripe fora newspaper. It needed such a medium 
that the world might discover it. The townsite company had spent no 
less than five dollars in advertising the unusual opportunity, and had 
written fully threescore letters before the labor yielded the satisfactory 
result of inducing Richard Henry Tinker, foreman of the ‘*‘Record”’ office 
at Franklin, the adjoining county-seat, to make a trip to Jonesville, look 
over the ground and investigate the proposition, closely accompanied by 
the townsite agent. 

Richard Henry Tinker arrived at a favorable decision after he had inter- 
viewed Jonesville’s leading business men. They were going to have a 
newspaper and Tinker was the man they had been looking for to launch 
it. There was no need to fear any lack of support. The townsite company 
offered a free lot (only not on Broad avenue, of course), provided he would 
put up an office on it, and would give him a page ad. for a year. The 
Jonesville Mercantile Company contracted for a half page ad. the first year, 
with the expectation of increasing it the second year. The call upon the 
rest of Jonesville’s commercial colony was fruitful of encouraging results. 
In summing up it was found that a total of 305 inches of advertising had 
been obtained at a monthly rate of 50 cents an inch. There was $100 
worth of jobwork in sight right at that time and 150 subscriptions 
had been pledged. As an additional inducement it was planned to in- 
corporate the town in a short time and this meant at least $90 in legal 
advertising. As a clincher Nic Hermann called attention to the fact 
that it was rumored the railroad would move its division from Haynes, 
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thirty miles to the east of Jonesville, in view of the fact that the railroad 
engineers had discovered on the west edge of the townsite what promised 
to be an artesian well, and as was well known, the company was seriously 
hampered by a lack of water at Haynes. He further drew attention that 
Jonesville was located in the exact geographical center of the county, and 
if the question of moving the county-seat ever came to a vote (and they 
were going to get out petitions for an election in a short time) Jonesville 
would land the proposition hands down, and the townsite company was 
ready to back its opinion by contributing four thousand dollars toward 
the fight. 

When Richard Henry Tinker got on the train to return home to Franklin 
he felt as if he had achieved to his station in life. 

It took our new publisher a little longer than he first expected to get 
his venture started. In the first place he felt as a matter of honor that 
he could not terminate his relations as foreman without due and ample 
notice and it was three weeks before a successor was found. Then, when 
the Washington hand press was being shipped the lever broke and the 
local blacksmith found it a three days’ job to make a satisfactory sub- 
stitute. Finally, to try his patience further, it was discovered at the last 
that the typefoundry had failed to include lower case ‘‘a’s’’ in the body 
type and this held up the appearance of the paper for another week. 

The selection of a name for the paper was not without a little difficulty. 
Editor Tinker after considerable thought had at last decided upon the 
title of ‘‘The Jonesville Chronicle.”” But when Nic Hermann pointed 
out that as the farmers in the neighborhood were chiefly Scandinavian 
and would have some trouble in clearly enunciating ‘‘Chronicle,’’ it was 
abandoned and the name of ‘‘Jonesville Jottings,’’ selected. Afterwards, 
when he thought about it, Tinker thought ‘‘ Jottings’’ was a great deal 
better and besides was something a little different than the general run 
of newspaper names. 

With these exceptions everything went lovely up to the day of publica- 
tion. The ‘‘Jottings’’ was ready to go to press at ten o’clock in the morning 
but there was a slight delay owing to the lack of aninker. Every available 
boy in town was at the township school at that time of day, but help was 
secured by a happy thought of the editor. The section boss had a few 
days before received an injury to his foot and had recovered enough to 
hobble around with the aid of a cane but was unable to attend to his regular 
duties. His assistance was sought and obtained. 

The first copy of the ‘‘Jottings’’ had been promised to the townsite 
agent and he received his copy right off the press and hied to his office to 
read it. During the rest of the run the stream of callers increased, and by 
the time the work was done half of the town subscribers had personally 
called and secured their copies with enthusiastic and favorable comments. 
The readers were greeted with an eight-page paper, and as would be expected 
in a town of this size, four pages were patent insides, and the other four 
pages home print. Contrary to precedent, Editor Tinker had established 
his editorial column on the first page in order that it might be more gener- 
ally noticed. From his experience as foreman in the neighboring county 
he found that editorials on inside pages were apt to be rudely disregarded, 
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but that local items were always eagerly sought out; could be run in any 
part of the paper, discovered and read. 

There was but one editorial in the first issue. In fact the work of 
preparation had so absorbed his time that, in addition to the local items, 
he only wrote his introducing editorial which was headed ‘‘Salutatory.”’ 
This was short but comprehensive. It declared it was the intention of 
the paper to ‘‘boost for Jonesville, first, last, and all the time.’’ That 
during his stay among them the editor had been very favorably impressed 
with the spirit of hustle and energy in the town, and with such enterprising 
citizens as it contained and whom he had great pleasure in becoming 
acquainted with he had great hopes for its future. That the paper would 
not take any particularly active part in politics, but that when it did so 
it would espouse the principles of the Republican party but would reserve 
the privilege of supporting a local man for office regardless of party affilia- 
tions. It further stated that ‘‘the subscription price would be $1 a year 
in advance, and $1.50 if not paid in advance. Now is the time to subscribe.”’ 
In conclusion, advertisers were cautioned in view of the fact that Friday 
morning the paper went to press to hand in their change of copy before 
Wednesday noon. 

Let us pass on a year. 

The flush of prosperity that had attended the ‘‘Jottings’’ at first com- 
menced to wane in about six months, but as the advertising contracts had 
been given for a year, a lease on life for that long was assured. Job print- 
ing was dull the last half of the year, for most of Jonesville’s merchants, in 
their early enthusiasm, had ordered stationery in many instances enough 
to last three years. 

When the time arrived for the renewal of the contracts Editor Tinker 
again went the rounds with a heart equally as resolute as on the former 
occasion but with a different result. At the townsite company’s office 
he regretfully learned that they would have to ‘‘cut out”’ their ad. as there 
was nothing doing. The railroad company, he was informed, had in- 
vestigated the artesian well proposition and found too much alkali in the 
water. The county-seat election could not be held owing to an adverse 
decision by the county judge, whose decision was influenced by property 
interests at the present county-seat. There was a fine future for the town 
all right, but just now everything was quiet. 

The Jonesville Mercantile Company when approached stated that after 
thinking it over they had come to the conclusion that advertising didn’t 
pay anyhow, but in order to help the paper along they would continue 
advertising, but wished he would cut their ad. down to three inches double 
column. 

At the hardware store he learned that for at least six issues he had 
failed to jump on the farmers for sending their orders to the catalogue 
houses and they had concluded to drop their ad. Upon his return to the 
office Editor Tinker found he had contracts for sixty-two inches of adver- 
tising for the coming year. This, he thought, was his reward for his 
continuous, optimistic and energetic advertising of Jonesville. 

The next issue of the ‘‘Jottings’’ again contained an editorial. This 
time it was headed ‘‘Valedictory.”’ 
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Design for the calendar ‘“‘ Kunst und Leben.” Published by Fritz Heyder, Berlin. 
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Printers of Note— Wynkyn de Worde 


By WALTER C. BLELOCH 





O Wynkyn de Worde--his name has also been written Winken 
and Wynandus de Worde--said to have been a native of 
Lorraine, has been given the honorable title ‘‘ Successor 
to Caxton”’ because of his succession to the business upon 
the death of Caxton with whom he had been associated 
since the beginning. The authorities generally agree that 
Caxton met de Worde in either Bruges or Cologne and 
brought him to England about the year 1473, at the time 

he (Caxton) set up his printing establishment at Westminster. 

Among the numerous 
improvements credited to 
de Worde is the introduc- 
tion into England of the 
‘*‘Roman’’ type --the 
punches for which were said 
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ner ‘‘italic’’ is used today. 
He also cut the punches for 
several other fonts, some of which were later on used by other English 
printers. All of his type-faces are said to have been easily distinguished 
by their excellent finish and were not excelled for many years. Beyond 
doubt he possessed an extraordinary amount of ability and seemingly 
concentrated his efforts upon the improvement of the type-faces. He has 
been credited with the production of some of Caxton’s original fonts and 
the records show he brought out several new fonts shortly after succeeding 
to the business. De Worde is also said to have been the first English 
printer to use Greek in movable-type form and the first English printer to 
issue a book printed in England upon paper manufactured in England. 

All told, de Worde is said to have issued more than 400 books, some 
of which had been started by Caxton, among them being ‘* Canterbury 
Tales’’ by Chaucer, ‘‘the father of English poetry,’’ a number of editions 
of which have since been issued by printers of later days, and Hilton’s 
‘*Scale of Perfection’’ issued in 1494 and 1495. ‘‘Canterbury Tales’’ was 
undoubtedly the greatest book of the age and has been considered Chaucer’s 
best work. De Worde’s imprint consisted of Caxton’s device with his own 
name added to it. Hansard describes him as ‘‘a person of great accomplish- 
ments in learning, as well as strictness in morals’’ and ‘‘a very curious, 
laborious and indefatigable printer.’’ That his efforts were not altogether 
in vain is evidenced by the fact of his type-faces having been almost uni- 
versally accepted as standards and the designs followed for many years. 
It is to be deplored that more bona fide information can not be secured of 
de Worde and his work; it would certainly be of interest to the printers 
of to-day. Dean Collet’s Theology, issued in 1533, is one of his last if not 
the last book printed by de Worde, whose death occurred in 1534. 


Two of Wynkyn de Worde’s Marks. 
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Securing Business by a House Organ 


By CHARLES W. HOYT 





PRIVATE magazine, generally called a house organ, is an 
excellent advertising medium for almost any business. 
But for a printer’s business it is particularly well adapted 
because it is in itself a sample of the sort of work which 
he produces. It gives him an opportunity to show to 
customers type-faces, borders, cuts, and his conception 
of the use of colors, paper, etc. 

But a house organ must be readable. It should not 
be a collection of advertisements and requests for more business. Making 
a house organ readable does not consist in inserting a lot of clipped jokes 
and stories. A printer will not make a real success of his magazine if he 
fills it in that sort of way. It is easy and practical for a printer to issue a 
house organ so distinctive and interesting that the people who are receiving 
it will welcome and read each issue as it appears. 

House-organ advertising has shown numerous interesting features 
to me. For instance I have seen cases where the publisher of a house 
organ received letters from firms to whom he was sending it, stating that 
because there were two members of the firm they would be pleased 
to receive two copies. Other letters have been received requesting that 
extra copies be mailed to the home address so that the recipient might 
have time to go over the publication. Again I have seen letters come in 
stating that the writer was preserving the old issues and because he was 
short some copies he wrote in to see if the missing issues could be supplied. 

It is a wonderful thing from an advertising standpoint when an adver- 
tiser is requested as a favor by his prospective or present customers to 
supply them with his advertising. He has then arrived at a point when 
he can be quite sure that his advertisements are being read. 

House organs should create a more kindly feeling between the publisher 
and his trade or his prospective trade. You can do almost anything that 
you wish with a house organ, this depending entirely on the editorial 
policy of it. Some printers will be able to handle the copy themselves. 
Others will find it easier and more effective if they employ a copy-writer. 
In either case, however, the printer can and should dictate the policy 
of the magazine. 

You might wonder what sort of articles should appear in a printer’s 
house organ. There is almost no limit to the things which may profitably 
be introduced. Suppose, for instance, that paper is written up in a series 
of articles. In some cases illustrate the paper by the use of special inserts. 

Very few people going to printers realize the value of an added or second 
color. On that account articles could be profitably introduced telling of 
the value of the second and third color. These articles on color should 
also explain why it is wise at times to use certain colors. Many people 
have no idea of the difference between so-called warm and cold colors. 

At least six different articles could be written on type-faces. If a printer 
has enough comprehensive information to issue a house organ he has 
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undoubtedly a fair conception of the value of type-faces. He does not 
use them like a mechanic. It would be well for such a printer to educate 
his trade to the correct use of type-faces. 

Most interesting matter may be written on the subject of quotations 
as made by printers. The customer should be told about the methods 
employed to figure costs on a job. He should be shown that specifications 
do not necessarily mean the same to all printers. 

It is not necessary for the printer in discussing these things to say, ‘‘I 
always do them in the best way.’’ Rather he should talk about these 
proper ways of doing things in printing and the reader then infers that he, 
the proprietor of the house organ, does them in that way. This is better 
salesmanship than stating that you actually do them. 

Write a few articles telling about the way a job is handled in your shop. 
For instance, trace a booklet job from the beginning to the finished 
product. Explain the care with which your organization handles each 
detail. 

Tell the reader how to prepare copy for the printer. Surely there is 
room for much improvement and many people will be glad to read the 
printer’s ideas on this subject. 

If the house organ has a local circulation, introduce articles on local 
topics. For instance, if there is agitation about putting a soldiers’ monu- 
ment or a town pump in the middle of the green, it might be well to talk 
about this and perhaps to treat it in a humorous way. Be careful if you 
take up these local topics that you are not too caustic or positive in your 
ideas, because your house organ is intended to create good feeling rather 
than bad feeling. 

Much is said in these days about human-interest copy. This is the 
sort of copy that has to do with life and living, and men and women. It 
is along the lines of Emerson’s essays. The things that Arnold Bennett 
has had to say lately on efficiency in human life are examples of this sort 
of copy. 

If your house organ goes largely to commercial organizations, have 
a good deal to say about the possibilities of increasing business, how to 
make business more successful, and all that sort of thing. Study the 
business articles that appear in the ‘‘Saturday Evening Post’’ for examples 
of this type. 

You can increase your business many times by showing good uses for 
office forms, office systems, duplicate order sheets, multiforms, and all 
that sort of thing. 

Surely you as a printer believe in printed matter for developing a 
business. Why shouldn’t you induce others to publish house organs, 
to use folders, mail cards, and all that sort of thing. You should have 
at least one article every month advocating the use of printed pieces for 
advertising purposes. 

Remember in advertising it is not the things that you think of doing 
which bring business to you. If you wait until you are sure that you are 
absolutely right you may never do anything. It is better to put out 
things which are not perfect than never to put out anything at all. Let 
people know about your work. Talk about your business. Use type, 
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paper, and ink to develop it in the same way that you expect of your 
customers. At least do something. You may not do your advertising in 
absolutely the best way, but it is better to make some mistakes than to 
do nothing and permit your business to dry up and blow away by degrees. 
You can not stand still. You are either going ahead or going backward. 

If the printer has carefully made up his mailing list along the lines 
of the suggestions offered in my article which appeared in the January 
issue of The Inland Printer, he now has a list which contains practically 
all of his possible customers. He should go over this at least once a 
month. In so doing he will make some corrections. Moreover he will 
systematically have brought to his attention the names of his possible 
customers. Many things to be done will thus occur to him which would 
not come to his attention if he did not consider his entire field regularly. 
He will be reminded of various firms to which he should give special 
attention. 

It is profitable for any sales manager to regularly look over his list of 
possible customers. The same thing is true of a printer. Keep your 
list up-to-date. Be on the lookout for new prospects and weed out the 
poor ones. 


The Fable of the Printer Who Cut 


By EVERETT R. ROEDER 





NE day a manufacturer had a catalogue to be printed, as 
manufacturers sometimes do. It was a job for a printer. 
And lo, how the news did travel! Jones, the printer, Smith, 
the printer, and Tom, Dick and Harry, all of them printers, 
sallied forth to claim the job for theirown. But the manu- 
facturer being a man of much wisdom, seeing the assembled 
hosts from printerdom, arose and with candor said, ‘‘Gen- 
tlemen, we must be fair, we will take bids and he who is 

lowest will get the job.”’ 

So back to their shops the printers all went. And how they did figure! 
Some forgot that ink was used in printing, others forgot that pressmen 
and compositors tarried in printing shops simply because the proprietors 
thereof slipped glittering, shimmering coins into their palms. How they 
slashed profits and cut costs! Then hither to the manufacturer each of 
them hied, laid down his bid and hoped the gods were propitious. 

The days, one by one, slipped into eternity, as days will do, and Jones, 
the printer, hearing not from his bid, sallied forth again. And lo, as he 
steppeth into the presence of the august manufacturer there hung a great 
hush, the air was calamity laden and the manufacturer bowed his head in 
sympathy. He spoke, but it was a voice of anguish -- ‘‘Mr. Jones, I know 
thee well, and I have known thee long. Verily thou art a friend of mine 
whose friendship I deeply cherish. I want you to have this catalogue job. 
But that justice which guideth my actions demand that I give it to he who 
is lowest. Now Smith, the printer, hath bid and doth offer to do said job 
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all for the sum of twenty-five hundred dollars, whereas you demand for 
said task twenty-nine hundred dollars. Now Jonesy boy, for the sake of 
friendship will I depart from the paths of rectitude and if you meeteth 
the price of your competitor Smith I will give to thee the job.”’ 

So Jones departed, arms full of copy and brain perplexed by how he was 
going to come out ahead, when he had figured costs at twenty-six hundred. 
But if Smith could take it at twenty-five hundred he could too. 

When Jones left, the contrite manufacturer carefully shut the door, 
holdeth his sides lest he burst with joy as he gleefully gazes at the bid of 
Smith, the printer. ‘‘Thirty-two hundred dollars.” 

Moral.--The manufacturer who looketh among the printers for a sucker 
will look with success when printers have not faith in their own figures. 











The Job With a Curse 


By WALTER A. OLSEN 














VERY job in the curriculum of human endeavor generally 
has some unalloyed essence to it that relieves the monotony 
of ceaseless strife. Some one phase in its execution has a 
humorous tang as a rule, and some measure of joy enters 
into the daily grind. But as every rule has its exception, 
perforce so must this, and the exception is the job of adver- 
tising manager of a department store. The only joy he 
knows is enclosed within the slim confines of the pay 
envelope, which, happily, usually conveys a very substantial salary. 

The advertising manager’s duties are numerous and varied. Few have 
the faintest conception of the many elements that constitute the modern 
successful department store advertising head. Around him there is 
constantly an atmosphere saturated with suspicion and antagonism. 
Invariably every buyer is firm in the belief that he is a demagogue of opposi- 
tion and obstruction, reigning in his monarchical position for the parlia- 
mentary purpose of restraining them from carrying into effect their 
thousand and one dire schemes for boosting the sales of their particular 
department. The myriad of petty annoyances that continually arise 
during a day’s business find their culmination in the advertising manager’s 
office at the day’s end. His sanctum, for so he likes to believe his office, 
is the center of a storm of perpetual protest--if business is bad, he only 
is at fault; if good, then it is due entirely to the buyers’ efforts and ingenuity. 

He is supposed to draw his salary principally for being the butt of the 
buyers’ resentment, the scapegoat for the firm’s discrepancies. Seldom, 
if ever, is he conceded among his associates in the establishment with which 
he is identified the motive power in the growth of business, or if so regarded 
is never advised of the fact. His is the solitary pleasure of communing 
with himself. If he desires to arrive at some radical achievement, launch 
some sensational campaign, or institute some drastic policy of public 
service, he gets and looks for no help from those around him. 
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Truly his job, on the surface, is not a pleasant one--except when the 
weekly compensation comes around. This is when he transcends, for 
the pay of the average department store advertising manager offsets the 
drudgeries attendant to the position. The salary of the advertising mana- 
ger of Abraham & Straus, Brooklyn, is in the neighborhood of $12,000 a 
year; that of Simpson-Crawford Company, $6,000; while the advertising 
manager of Gimbel Brothers, New York, exceeds $20,000 in yearly remunera- 
tion, and this is conceded to be the largest of all. These salaries are fairly 
representative of the gamut of large department stores. The advertising 
manager of Abraham & Straus disposes of a yearly appropriation of 
around $400,000; Simpson-Crawford Company, about $300,000; John Wana- 
maker and Gimbel Brothers, New York, over $600,000. These figures may 
seem inflated, but are as accurate as can be obtained. And who is there 
that will say the results do not justify the means? 

Each of the personalities mentioned heads a thoroughly equipped and 
highly efficient and competent staff. Including office boys, bookkeepers, 
stenographers, artists and copywriters, the numerical strength averages 
twelve. Added to this are a few special writers and free-lance artists who 
are given occasional work. This ratio prevails in only the largest of depart- 
ment stores and cities, however. The copy-writers are apportioned certain 
sections of the store, or two or three floors, and this policy is strictly adhered 
to in almost every instance. 

In the larger stores the advertising managers demand copy from the 
buyers at least three days before the date of appearance. Demands, I say, 
but he is extremely fortunate to get at least half of it before the expired 
time; he usually receives the manuscript after it. In many years’ ex- 
perience among at least five of the largest stores in New York I can not call 
to memory a single instance where all the copy for a given day’s advertise- 
ment was in the advertising office by the appointed time. This is the one 
bugaboo to all the advertising heads, and causes them more anxiety and 
gnashing of teeth than any other discrepancy in the execution of their 
office. No remedy has as yet been rigorously enough applied to be effective. 
The manager may threaten to omit the belated copy, but even while 
threatening he realizes that he must get it all in to assure at least a normal 
day’s business. 

The allotment of space is the signal for an avalanche of abuse and 
argument at the advertising manager’s head. The rule followed out in 
the majority of department stores is to apportion the same amount of 
space as was used on the same day of the year preceding. Of course, 
where a certain department has an extra big day to meet, concessions will 
be granted; or perhaps the recent arrival of radically different or entirely 
new, goods will interrupt the general harmony of this plan. The buyers of 
the different departments submit the merchandise they wish advertised to 
the manager and supply the items in manuscript form, and it is ofttimes 
necessary for an expert to decipher this copy. To write as illegibly as pos- 
sible apparently seems to be the zenith of the buyer’s vindictiveness, 
because he knows the advertising head has no comeback. The whole oper- 
ation resembles the antics of a kindergarten class from beginning to end. 
The copy is then written and revised by the writer to whom it is assigned 
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to fit the space allotted. Then all the department ads. are assembled into 
one large advertisement and sent to the different newspapers to be set in 
type over night. The next day the ads. are sent around for the different 
buyers’ O. K.’s, and when returned are again assembled in the shape and 
space in which they are to collectively appear. 

This is what is termed the ‘“‘layout,’’ a revised proof of which is received 
for final editing and approval of the firm, and then ordered in the following 
day’s papers. Owing to the laxity of buyers in complying with the re- 
quirements of the advertising office this revised proof is often omitted, 
which accounts for the great number of errors which are always evident 
in the first editions of the evening papers. The advertising managers are 
always held responsible whenever these mistakes appear, whereas if a little 
co-operation were exercised by the buyers these errors could in all probabil- 
ity be entirely omitted. 

The question naturally arises as to what kind of copy is the most effective. 
This is a query that as yet has found no definite, proven explanation. The 
class catered to determines the style of writing and display presentation, 
and each class has its own standard. The John Wanamaker store in 
New York will devote a half page to ‘‘talky talk’? on a new French fichu, 
whereas every other department store in the same city will only give it 
ten or fifteen lines. And yet the ratio of returns to the Wanamaker ad- 
vertising is just as substantial, if not more so, as that of any other in the 
country. On other occasions this same store will resort to ponderous, 
lengthy arguments, generally where men’s articles are concerned, and 
the same results are achieved. 

The Simpson-Crawford policy is short, simple-worded introductions 
with heavy display lines and a profusiveness of illustrations, with very 
large and ultra-conspicuous sale prices. And the results of this style of 
advertising justify its practice. Gimbel Brothers and Abraham & Straus 
strike a happy medium and also attain the desired response. And so it 
is hard to determine just what style of copy is the most productive. In 
my experience the ads. that have invariably produced the best results 
have been those that were written and made up on the spur of the 
moment, when no time was allowed for correcting a proof, and when only 
a few hours intervened between the creation and the appearance in news- 
papers. These haphazard, spontaneous ads. seem to convey an appeal 
which is lacking in those which go through the orthodox procedure. This 
may sound like a paradox, but nevertheless has time and time again been 
proven unequivocally true. Probably the enthusiasm that these ‘‘hurry 
calls’’ always awaken in the ad. man is transmitted to the reader through 
the collaboration of cold type. 

In civil, commercial and social life--in fact in every walk of life-- 
there come cycles of evolution, and the time is not far distant when the 
department store advertising manager will come into his own, will be 
placed upon the pedestal of fame where he rightly belongs, and will be 
acknowledged as a much-abused martyr to the progress of civilization; 
in the meantime, they themselves are doing the least worrying and are 
expecting the smallest remuneration in the way of recognition for services 
that have been well rendered. 
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Mother’s taked us to the country 
But Father stays in town. \\ 
Hes coming out a-week from nov, 
And mother’s lying down. 
She got so offul tired 
Just coming here to rest— 
In reading all about resorts 
Acai laspeptho eed dae tect 
Here quiet reigns, and tired nerves 
‘Will soon be quite restored— 
The location is delightful, 
With wholesome country board’ 
It’s lovely here, and ~woodsy, 
But our room is awful hot, 
And I like my little bed at home 
Lots better than this cot. 
‘The people in the other rooms 
Wasp tallactloekwonsldale 
Then mother says Come here, my dears, 
We'll all go out and walk: i 
‘There's nals jumping things outside 
‘That scare my brother Ben, 
So when he cries my mother says 
Weill just go in again” 
And when we fidget and complain 
Poor mother sits and cries; 


But its lovely in the couniry— 
And [ve killed a lot of flies. 


Carmen FH. McQuilkin. 
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THE month of August lies before us—the 
midst of the vacation season, and the time when 
business in a great many places is somewhat dull. 
Why not take advantage of the slack period and 
overhaul things so as to have them in good condi- 
tion for the fall and winter work? Then, too, why 
not take the opportunity to look over the plant and 
‘ind out the lost motion, then arrange things so as 
to overcome it and save as many of the unneces- 
sary steps as possible? A little thought and fore- 
sight now, a little time spent in rearranging the 
layout, the addition of one or two new racks or 
cabinets, or a little extra equipment if necessary, 
may Save a great amount of time, labor and fric- 
tion later on and be the means of a nice little addi- 
tion to the bank account. 


BRIBERY and the spy system are, if anything, 
less effective ways of handling industrial issues by 
employers than the bludgeon and the bomb some- 
times resorted to by unionists and their friends. 
To those even casually acquainted with the meth- 
ods employed in strikes and lockouts, the confes- 
sions of Mulhall bring nothing new. We are told, 
however, that the reading public is amazed. If so, 
then opinion is going to veer strongly toward the 
workers in future conflicts, for people will look 
rather at the motives behind the aggressors than 
the instruments they employ. Morally, it is not 
one whit worse to bribe men than it is to slug them, 
and the employer who uses his most convenient 
weapon of wrongdoing — money — is likely to find 
himself adjudged as guilty as the employee who 
wrongfully uses his fists or bricks. While the latter 
looks the uglier way, the first-mentioned is the 
most insiduous and perhaps the more cowardly 
method of wrongdoing. Employers will be lucky 
if the exposure of the mistaken political methods 
of the National Association of Manufacturers does 
not recoil on them in the shape of “ social-justice ” 
legislation that will produce the minimum of good 
at the maximum of expense—to manufacturers. 
Pity of it is the just must suffer with the unjust, 
and we can heartily paraphrase the poet and say, 
“A plague on the extremists of both houses.” 


0 





THE cost of advertising has long been a source 
of great perplexity to many publishers of country 
daily and weekly newspapers. Few, apparently, 
realize the important part the newspaper plays in 
the business life of any town and have sufficient 
nerve to demand a fair compensation for the 
efforts they put forth in order to boost the business 
interests of their town. A great amount of time 
has been spent discussing this subject with the 
result that many have come to see the light and 
are beginning to get a fairer return for their labor. 
There is, however, a wide field still open for 
improvement, and this offers opportunity for keep- 
ing up the good work and going at it with renewed 
energy. On another page of this issue appears an 
address on this subject, delivered at the recent 
cost congress of the Illinois Ben Franklin Club by 
E. K. Whiting, of Owatonna, Minnesota. Mr. 
Whiting, who is manager of the Owatonna Journal- 
Chronicle, has given considerable time to the study 
of the subject, both in connection with his own 
paper and a number of others in surrounding 
towns, and knows whereof he speaks. His speech 
is worthy a careful reading by every publisher or 
intending publisher of a small daily or weekly 
newspaper. 


THE efficiency engineer and the standardization 
advocate are not without their detractors as well 


as their admirers. In the correspondence columns 
of this issue will be found a letter which gives one 
side of the question. True it is—and it is to be 
regretted that it is true—that the title “ efficiency 
engineer” has been abused; still it is not the only 
one that has, for where do you find a calling of any 
worth but that there are those who will jump at 
the opportunity to follow it, and not always with 
the best of intentions? Of course not every insti- 
tution requires the services of the efficiency expert, 
especially the smaller ones, as in these the heads 
can do the work themselves by using what is gen- 
erally termed “common horse sense,” but on the 
other hand the services of a true efficiency expert, 
like those of the cost expert, can be used to good 
advantage in many places; and these services will 
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often result in a saving which will more than offset 
any expense incurred. The object of the true effi- 
ciency engineer, like that of the true cost expert — 
and by true we mean the one who looks above the 
mere monetary gain of his calling and gets the 
higher view of service rendered —is to give his 
client such service as will result in the greatest 
increase of efficiency for the least financial outlay. 





Supplemental Training. 

A recent mail brings a copy of The Dublin 
Typographia, which is composed and printed by 
students at the Municipal School of Printing, 
Dublin, Ireland. Among the interesting features 
in this number, which is a great credit to the 
school, is an article under the heading “ Printing 
School Notes,” which sets forth the purpose of the 
school and also the benefits to be derived, from 
which we quote: 

“With this number the session at the Printing 
School ends, and those who have attended regularly 
throughout will have a feeling of satisfaction 
which will amply repay them for their exertions. 
To paraphrase an old proverb—a winter well 
spent brings a spring and summer of content. As 
always happens at technical schools, some of the 
students fell off in their attendance after Christ- 
mas, and so neglected to follow up any advantage 
they had gained. This is to be regretted, as they 
were making good progress, to which their home 
work testified. 

“Tn technical education, as in most other things, 
results can only be obtained by following and stick- 
ing to it closely until doing so becomes a habit. 
An interest will then be awakened that was not 
previously known, and that interest will continue 
to grow as it is fed. To the compositor the poster 
on the hoarding becomes something more than a 
mere advertising sheet, and he finds himself criti- 
cising or approving (possibly both) and, may be, 
mentally rearranging it. 

“ Having gone so far, he will not wish to turn 
back, but will be eager to go on. This will lead on 
to designing and planning work to be set up, to the 
study of type-faces, of harmony, balance, propor- 
tion, color combination, and all that enters into 
good printing. No longer a mechanic working in 
a mechanical way, he has become an art-craftsman, 
desiring to know the why and wherefore of every- 
thing he does; a state of mind in which work be- 
comes a pleasure instead of a necessary drudgery. 

“This applies with equal force to all branches, 
and indeed to all trades. The machine man (letter- 
press or litho) finds his interest not confined to the 
putting of ink on paper; he becomes inquisitive as 
to the making of the paper and ink, and the differ- 
ent things that affect them in working; he gets 
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curious about makes of machines that he may have 
been previously unfamiliar with, and wants to 
know more of process blocks, or litho stones and 
plates, and other surfaces from which printing is 
done, and the methods of using them; the condi- 
tions that affect inks, rollers, and paper also claim 
attention, and these alone will provide abundant 
material for the inquiring mind. 

“The extended outlook here suggested could be 
continued indefinitely, but sufficient has been men- 
tioned to show the way in which application will 
awaken or increase interest in one’s work, and this 
will no doubt be readily recognized by those who 
have passed through the earlier stages of technical 
education, and have discovered what a large field 
there is for prospecting in. 

“The Technical Education Committee is keen 
on providing every opportunity for Dublin print- 
ers to become familiar with the latest machines, 
methods, and materials for producing good print- 
ing, believing (as they are justified in believing) 
that better printing means more printing, and 
that more printing means increased employment 
at good wages. To this end the printing-school 
equipment is being steadily extended 
remains for a greater number to take advantage 
of these opportunities. As you can not stay prog- 


ress, it is best to join in and keep abreast of it.” 
Supplemental training is certainly of the great- 


est value and should be taken advantage of by all 
in the craft; and while it is not possible for all to 
be within easy access to the trade school and to 
receive the personal supervision gained therein, 
the fact must not be overlooked that there is a way 
in which just as great benefit may be derived; and 
that way is supplied by the course of instruction 
furnished by the commission of the International 
Typographical Union. 

It is to be regretted that school work of this 
kind is generally carried on during the winter 
months only, and that too many have a tendency to 
drop their work during the summer, thus losing 
the continuity. It must be conceded that hot 
weather is not conducive to study or close applica- 
tion, and also that the dropping of a thing for a 
short time often causes one to take up the work 
again with renewed energy; but why give up 
entirely during these summer months? Why not 
arrange to give some of the time to reading of a 
nature that will supplement the school work — 
reading that will serve as a recreative force and 
which at the same time will tend to preserve the 
continuity and increase the interest in the school 
work? Surely there is sufficient material of this 
nature in an industry having the scope of the art 
preservative. 

Those who have been following the series of 
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articles on “The Literature of Typography,” by 
Henry L. Bullen, which has been running in recent 
issues of THE INLAND PRINTER, will appreciate the 
large number and great range of books from which 
to select, and that the opportunity lies before them 
and is theirs to possess. 


Our Far-Reaching Influence. 


There is nothing more catholic or cosmopolitan 
than education. The democracy of letters pales 
beside the effulgent blaze of the democracy of 
education, which is, indeed, the foundation, web 
and woof of democracy. Elsewhere we print a 
story from the Australian Typographical Journal 
which comes to us through a British exchange. It 
is an acknowledgment of the benefits bestowed on 
technical education by the adoption of THE INLAND 
PRINTER system, the advertising name of which is 
“The I. T. U. Course of Instruction in Printing.” 
The Course attracted the attention of Australian 
teachers of typography, and on their initiative the 
Government of New South Wales, through its 
department of education, requested permission to 
use the lessons in the Technical College at Sydney. 
The request was supported by a petition from the 
typographical union. Our Australian friends 
appear to have been surprised at THE INLAND 
PRINTER’S answer: “Go ahead and good luck!” 
They refer to the supposedly universal American 
desire for the dollar, but forget there are some 
undertakings in which the dollar must be subordi- 
nated to higher things. In no other country, prob- 
ably, does the press give such service to the people 
as does the American publishing fraternity. By 
service we do not mean the dissemination of 
knowledge through printers’ ink, but what is done 
outside that function. Many daily papers main- 
tain expensive information bureaus, spend large 
sums in maintaining funds for various charitable 
purposes, and are active in other ways that are 
not cognate with journalism. In the brotherhood 
of journalism no branch has done more along that 
line than the trade and technical press. It has 
given the world freely and without price the results 
of wearisome and costly research and experimental 
work. Industry on industry has been enriched 
by such contributions, and it has escaped notice 
because of the modesty of the press, strange as 
that may seem. Some daily publications ‘“ blow 
their horns” with an audaciousness that borders 
on the offensive, but rarely does the trade and 
technical press indulge in that sort of thing. Giv- 
ing of their knowledge and substance freely has 
become such a habit with those publications that 
they cease to regard the act as other than ordinary, 
and consequently hardly worthy of notice. 
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Chicago Stereotypers’ Union. 


In signing an agreement with the stereotypers’ 
union, the Chicago local of the Chicago Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association has made a substantial 
contribution to the cause of industrial peace. By 
doing so the publishers have demonstrated that 
they value the principle of collective bargaining 
and believe in compensating those who hold indus- 
trial contracts inviolate. 

It will be remembered that in May, 1912, a 
strike occurred in the pressrooms of Chicago daily 
newspapers. It was called under most exaspera- 
ting conditions, though at least one of the publish- 
ers can not be held as blameless, for his lack of tact 
in a period of heated excitement contributed a 
great deal toward provoking the brain-storm that 
resulted in the walkout. The local union of stereo- 
typers voted to go out in sympathy though its 
members were working under a contract. The 
international stereotypers’ union—the parent 
organization—denounced the strike and the offend- 
ing local union lost its charter. Meantime the 
international officals did what they could to fill the 
vacated positions, though it is said they accom- 
plished but little. 

A new union was organized, and after the lapse 
of fourteen months from the beginning of the 
strike the publishers entered into a ten-year agree- 
ment with the local and international unions. 
American newspaper publishers merit their repu- 
tation of being the most liberal of employers, and 
this act shows the Chicago men to be idealistically 
broad-minded. The gentlemen probably reasoned 
something like this: Our labor contracts must be 
adhered to by both parties. We realize, however, 
that there may be occasions when conditions will 
produce a sort of hysteria among large bodies of 
men, and in the panic they will run amuck or be 
led astray. But we must insist that the chief— | 
the international — officers of these organizations 
shall be men of sufficient caliber to ignore the fret- 
ful conditions and rise above the popular clamor, 
and of sufficient strength to bring the contending 
elements — employer and employee — to a rational 
frame of mind. In that event any difficulty can be 
settled and we will have industrial peace. 

We congratulate the stereotypers’ organization 
on having in President Freel and his colleagues 
men of such probity that they could keep untar- 
nished the escutcheon of the parent organization 
in the face of action on the part of a local that has 
been designated by union officials as a “ blunder 
worse than a crime.” The compensation to the 
union is in having the second city of the country 
reéstablished with satisfactory business relations 
between employers and employees. 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
THE LITERATURE OF TYPOGRAPHY. 
VII.— THE HISTORIES OF PRINTING. 


BY HENRY LEWIS BULLEN. 


esti- 

mate the social, intellectual and commer- 

cial power of the printers of America if 

all of them were animated with that love 

of books and appreciation of the power 

of printing — greatest of inventions — 

which inspired the labors of the Aldii, 

the Estiennes, Froben, Dolet, Tory, Cax- 

ton, the Elzevirs, the Didots, Bodoni, Franklin, Isaiah 

Thomas, De Vinne, and many others! None of these men 

was a genius; few of them had more than an ordinary 

early education; but every one of them had reverence for 

books, exercised diligence in reading them, and counted 

themselves happy and honored in the printing of them. 

They justly and proudly valued their services to their 

fellow citizens and also to posterity. History has claimed 
them as immortal denizens of the realm of Fame. 

Had any of these men followed theology, or law, or 
pedagogy, or any of the mechanic trades, it is more than 
probable that they would now be unknown to fame. For- 
tunate in the choice of an occupation whose mission is to 
magnify and broaden every sort of intellectual work or 
worthy ambition, these great printers used the power of 
Printing as masters of its forces rather than as slaves of 
its mechanic processes. 
speare may we not in truth say: 

Printing is swift, and flies with eagle’s wings ; 
Kings it makes gods, and meaner creatures kings. 

Youngest, most democratic and most useful of the 
arts, Printing has acquired a fine literature of its own. 
Those printers who disdain this literature and choose to 
rank their art with tailoring, carpentry, butchering and 
other honorable, necessary but inferior callings, should 
reflect upon the fact that all the trades which cater to 
our physical requirements existed and were highly devel- 
oped during the ten brutal centuries preceding the inven- 
tion of Printing — accurately named the Dark Ages — 
when civilization retrograded, unaffected by the indis- 
putable skill of armies of mechanics. Modern civilization 
dates from the invention of movable types and the print- 
ing-press by Gutenberg. The earliest fruit of Printing 
was the Renaissance or New Birth of Learning. Princi- 
pal Caird says the Renaissance was “the return to expe- 
rience’; in other terms, the return to the use of recorded 
knowledge as found in books freely circulated. The Dark 
Ages were the result of the suppression by narrow ecclesi- 
asticism (Christian and Mohammedan) of the cheaply 
produced and widely circulated manuscript books which 
contained the vast enlightening, progressive, classic lit- 
erature. The books containing the accumulated learning 
and wisdom of twenty centuries were effectively sup- 
pressed, and learning and wisdom and, progress deserted 
the world, and all the influences of the splendid, sanitary, 
luxurious, artistic, progressive civilization of the classic 
periods were lost. In place of these came gross supersti- 
tion, oppression, ignorance, filth, plagues and retrogres- 
sion. The first valuable service of the printers was to 
search out and print the remnant of the invaluable classic 
literature which had escaped destruction, and which has 
ever since kept the modern printing-presses busy. This 
was indeed a New Birth of Learning. There was no other 
literature worth printing. With the destruction of the 
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classic books authorship declined. From the time of Saint 
Augustine (A. D. 354-430) to that of Gutenberg only one 
great author appeared— Dante. Whatever glimmer of 
art that remained was cultivated in a few ecclesiastical 
centers where some knowledge furtively survived of an 
earlier and better world, and this art was reserved for a 
very few churches and cathedrals. Marshal the names of 
the great in learning, poetry, art, invention, statesman- 
ship, and even in war, since ecclesiasticism was powerful 
enough to suppress the ancient literature, and you will be 
surprised to find that all of them, except Dante, are the 
flowers of the modern civilization, the great impelling and 
sustaining force of which was and continues to be our 
own most useful of all occupations — Printing. And to 
Printing primarily belongs the greater glory of having put 
into the homes of men of humble means many more com- 
forts and conveniences than were enjoyed by the great and 
wealthy in the ten long centuries during which mankind 
infatuately attempted to dispense with Books as guides. 

Printing has lost none of its power, although its power 
is consciously recognized by every few, and little under- 
stood by nonstudious printers. Destroy all that has been 
printed and suppress Printing and Books, and (notwith- 
standing the greatness of modern enlightenment) the 
world would immediately begin to retrograde intellectually 
and all the fine arts and mechanic crafts would dwindle 
and deteriorate. Let the world remain bookless and prin- 
terless for one century and most of what it has learned in 
four and a half centuries of Printing would be lost, and 
another series of Dark Ages would ensue. Let those 
printers who imagine themselves remotely influenced, if 
influenced at all, by the intellectual development of the 
world, consider the present relation of Printing to com- 
merce. Printed salesmanship is the creator of demand; 
supply follows demand; the extension of manufactures 
and commerce follow Printing. Prohibit printed adver- 
tisement to the commercial world for six months and hun- 
dreds of thousands of workers would be idle. Such an 
embargo on Printing would create a financial and social 
crisis unparalleled in the history of commerce. 

If these things be true of the noble art of Printing, 
why should it continue to be true that the art is so much 
greater than its practitioners — that those who own and 
operate this mightiest factor in civilization should most of 
them occupy no more important place among the world’s 
workers than the penmen who were employed to write the 
extensive literature of the Grecians and Romans? The 
printers will regain their old-time social and civic status 
and greatly improve their status in the business world if 
they will as a class study the literature of their occupa- 
tion and become apprized of its great value to men of all 
kinds and conditions. They must range themselves with 
the so-called professions. Men who practice law, medicine, 
teaching and the sciences equip themselves with books and 
distinguish themselves in the degree of their ability to 
utilize the contents of books. They are generally suffi- 
ciently conscious of the value of their professions, arts and 
sciences to their fellow men. If eminent in their occupa- 
tions, they are conversant with the history of them and 
are invariably well read. They esteem their occupations, 
and the world concedes their claims and admires their 
esprit de corps. When they assemble in conventions they 
never discuss their fees, or advertise the incompetency of 
their confréres, but devote all the time to magnifying their 
professions in the public esteem, glorifying their histories, 
honoring the great among them of the past and present, 
and discussing means for advancing, not the individual 
primarily, but the occupation. Observing these things and 
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their effects, I firmly believe that if every master printer 
in America, and every one who aspires to be a master 
printer, had a passably accurate, intelligent knowledge of 
the history of Printing it would so improve the public 
esteem for Printing and printers that the annual increase 
in golden profits would surpass many times those that 
have been derived from the cost systems. Do not, ye 
master and aspiring printers, neglect the cost systems; 
assign that entrancing study to your bookkeepers and 
accountants, to whom the work properly belongs; resign 
the ledger, and follow the literature of your occupation, 
holding up your heads among men as practicing an art 
which has been glorified by a literature second to none of 
the other arts or professions in value and interest. 

It has been suggested by a correspondent that these 
articles should include something “ written down to the 
comprehension of the lads in the composing-rooms.” That 
is not necessary, because no lad is properly in any com- 
posing-room (with the object of becoming a competent 
printer) who is too young or so unintelligent as not to be 
interested in the whole literature of printing as fully as 
grown-up printers. The composing-room is not the right 
place for infants or dunces. However, one word to the 
bright lad reading this paragraph: read carefully and be 
sure to digest what you read. It is just as important to 
your mental health to digest what you read as it is to 
your physical health to digest what you eat. 

In commencing the reading of the history of Printing, 
first read one or more books which give a comprehensive 
outline of the subject. I know of no better work to begin 
with than “ Books and Their Makers in the Middle Ages,” 
2 vols., by George Haven Putnam, New York, 1897-98, 
$2.50 each. The first volume treats of hand-written books 
preceding Printing and of the earlier printers in Germany, 
Holland and Italy down to the year 1600, and the second 


volume deals with the printers of France, England, Ger- 
many, the Netherlands and Switzerland down to the year 


1709. The author, who is the head of the well-known 
publishing and printing house of George P. Putnam’s 
Sons, owners of the Knickerbocker Press, New Rochelle, 
New York, deals with his subject from the viewpoint of 
the publisher, but in the earlier decades of our art, print- 
ing and publishing were invariably allied occupations, and 
hence we get from him an admirable perspective of the 
bookmaking arts displaced by Printing and of the rise 
and spread of Printing, as well as sketches of the eminent 
early printers. George Haven Putnam, author of several 
valuable books, was major of the One Hundred and 
Seventy-sixth Regiment, New York Volunteers, serving 
through the Civil War, part of the time as prisoner of 
war in Libby and Andersonville prisons. As a public- 
spirited citizen this distinguished printer-publisher has 
attained an ideal eminence. Next in this interesting class 
of histories, I recommend “ The Book, Its Printers, Illus- 
trators and Binders from Gutenberg to the Present Time,” 
translated from the French of Henri Bouchot of the 
National Library, Paris, and published by H. Grevel & 
Co., London, 1890. Order it through any good bookseller, 
giving the publisher’s name. The price is about $6. It 
covers ground supplementary to that dealt with in Put- 
nam’s work, and more intimately relating to printing. It 
has one hundred and seventy-two interesting illustrations, 
a treatise on the art of book collecting and describing early 
printed books, and much ‘biographical matter. An earlier 
edition, also issued by H. Grevel & Co. in 1887, is more 
attractively printed, but is not so complete either in text or 
illustrations. ‘“ Fine Books,” by Alfred W. Pollard, keeper 
of the fourteenth century books in the British museum, a 
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distinguished and scholarly lover of printing, was pub- 
lished as part of the Connoisseur’s Library by Methuen & 
Co., Ltd., London, 1912. The price is about $7.50, and it 
may be ordered from any good bookseller. Mr. Pollard has 
given us a history of printing and engraving from 1423 to 
our own times, interwoven with descriptions of the fine 
books of all periods and biographical details of many 
printers and engravers. “Fine Books” was written 
primarily for lovers of books —the intellectual public as 
well as the men who sustain many notable book clubs, such 
as the Bibliographical Society, Grolier, Odd Volumes, Cax- 
ton, and Carteret —and those printers who are now in 
the dreary deserts of commercialism and who desire to 
enter into the promised land of Printing, will discover in 
Pollard’s pages the reasons why so many nonprinters wor- 
ship the book and honor its printers. Incidentally they 
may acquire a great fund of accurate historical informa- 
tion. If I had to choose between Bouchot and Pollard, I 
would take both, but would not dispense with Pollard. The 
best brief outline of the history of Printing (117 pages, 
4to) is “ The Pentateuch of Printing, with a Chapter on 
Judges,” by William Blades, with a “ Memoir of the Author 
and List of His Works” by Talbot Baines Reed, published 
by A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago, in 1891. It is in five 
parts: Genesis— chaos, speech, writing, blocks, types; 
Exodus — introduction of printing into Europe, Asia, 
Africa, America and Australia; Leviticus — punch, mold, 
types, press, ink; Numbers—famous printers from Guten- 
berg to De Vinne; Deuteronomy —the machinery and 
materials of printing. William Blades, the greatest Eng- 
lish authority on the literature of printing in general, was 
a practical printer and directed one of the largest and best 
printing establishments in England, now known as Blades, 
East & Blades. I will return to Blades and his achieve- 
ments, but those who read “ The Pentateuch of Printing ” 
may anticipate my references in the memoir by Talbot 
Baines Reed, an eminent typefounder of London, one of 
the founders of the Bibliographical Society, and its first 
secretary, and author of the best history of typefounding, 
“A History of Old English Letter Foundries, with Notes 
Historical and Biographical on the Rise and Progress of 
English Typography,” London, Elliot Stock, publisher, 
1887. Reed was also the author of several popular books 
for juveniles. His typefoundry traced its connections back 
very close to the time of Caxton. He combined a successful 
business career with a love of typography, and thoroughly 
enjoyed his literary and bibliographic avocations. We now 
see that while deriving an intellectual pleasure from both 
vocation and avocations he was building an imperishable 
monument for himself. 
(To be continued.) 

(Epitor1AL Note.— The Inland Printer Company will be pleased to 
furnish information regarding any of the books mentioned in this series 
of articles, and will upon receipt of price named forward any of those 
that are in print. Upon request we will endeavor to locate copies of 
those that are out of print.) 


O. B. 


A new book of memoirs in England recalls what has 
been styled the most brilliant epigram ever written. It was 
penned by one J. K. Stephen, Cambridge, undergraduate, 
about a stout professor, Oscar Browning: 


KINDLY WARNING TO A FAT MAN. 


O. B., oh, be obedient 
To nature’s stern decrees ; 
For tho’ you be but one O. B., 
You may be two obese. 
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Title supplied by R. M. Nicholson, advertising manager, Neenah Paper Company, Neenah, Wisconsin, 
in title contest announced in THE INLAND PRINTER, June, 1913. 
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While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant subject, we do not 


ind the opinions of contributors. 





Anonymous letters will not be noticed; therefore correspondents will please give their names— not necessarily for publication, but as a 
guarantee of good faith. All letters of more than one thousand words will be subject to revision. 


A COLLEGE OF PRINTING. 


To the Editor: Warsaw, N. Y., July 8, 1913. 

I wonder if it is not about time some one established a 
college of printing, where a man could go and learn any 
ye or more of the different branches of the printing trade 
under masters of the trade. I have a son I would send to 
such a college. The haphazard way most boys are obliged 
to learn the business is very discouraging and the product 
is very inferior in most cases. The thing to do to elevate 
the trade of printing is to establish a college and lift the 
ousiness out of the ruck. There are not a quarter as many 
fine points about dentistry as there are about printing, but 
there are dozens of dental colleges. Such journals as yours 
ought to lead the way to lifting this business into the 
“ profession ” that it is; a profession allied to painting 
and drawing. Just suggest this idea and see how the boys 
take to it. Levi A. CAss. 


SYSTEM FOR THE COUNTRY OFFICE. 


To the Editor: FREEPORT, N. Y., July 7, 1913. 

I was much interested in the article by Leon Lester, in 
your July issue, on “ System for the Country Office.” As 
we use something similar to this, we know this item should 
be a help to any printer lacking something of this kind, 
but we can not agree as to the use of the record card. 
Instead we enter the number of each job in our charge 
book and post it to our ledger as part of each job, and 
when a repeat order is called for we look in our ledger for 
the job number, and, securing the envelope, we find all the 
information Mr. Lester speaks of without the separate 
card system, and have the additional advantage of having 
the sample which will be required in reprinting. 

Another small thing, as to the rubber bands. If Mr. 
Lester would not object to our suggestion, string is much 
better, as the band will eventually lose its elasticity and 
drop off, leaving the job envelopes in confusion. 

SMITH F. PEARSALL. 





DISPLAYING SAMPLES. 


To the Editor: EATON, COL., July 6, 1913. 

In the June issue of THE INLAND PRINTER, received this 
morning, I have been reading of Walter Barrett’s scheme 
of displaying samples. 

I believe The Eaton Herald has an original idea for 
such display. We have a counter 41 inches high and 16 feet 
long by 26 inches wide. On top of this counter are three 
pieces of plate glass 18 by 60 inches, set flush with top of 
counter. Under this glass we place dark mounting-board 
and on top of that specimens of printing. The glass is 
easily raised and the samples changed frequently. Every 


one entering the business office must step up to this coun- 
ter and the display of printing excites much favorable 
comment. 

In front of this counter for eighteen feet, the length of 
the office, is a board 4 by 18 feet, covered with mounting- 
board, on which we tack other specimens of work. This 
board is four feet above the floor. Above this display we 
have tacked samples of window-cards clear to the ceiling. 
We expect to keep on tacking specimens on the walls until 
the whole business office is covered — even to the ceiling. 

H. E. HoGue. 


EFFICIENCY — HARMONY. 


To the Editor: NEw YORK, June 7, 1913. 

Foremost in the minds of business men of prominence 
to-day is efficiency, and how to get it. Various business 
heads have, of course, different ideas as to how efficiency 
throughout their organization can be brought to its high- 
est standard. 

We have all heard of the so-called “ efficiency engineer,” 
who, on his first appearance finds “everything wrong.” 
He at once starts cutting expense here and there, reducing 
the force of employees, ete. 

How many business men to-day realize that harmony 
in their organization is the only means of obtaining the 
highest degree of efficiency? Do you realize that this is 
so? When you bring into your organization an “ efficiency 
engineer” you often bring trouble. Why recruit this 
“ efficiency engineer ” at all? If you are an able executive 
you do not need him. 

You must have a proper wage standard in your concern 
if you desire harmony. Without harmony you can not 
have efficiency, and through your employees only can 
efficiency be obtained. You must get them to work as 
loyally for the upbuilding of the business as the employer 
himself. Then why not make them realize that they are an 
important part of the organization, and upon themselves 
only depends their advancement. And right here let me 
state that able executives can often be found among your 
working force to fill the positions “ higher up ” when they 
occur. It’s not always necessary to go outside for high- 
grade help. 

The right kind of efficiency man is the executive who 
can instil in the working forces under his control a longing 
to reach the top of the tree—to become expert in their 
particular branch of the business; one who can make 
them realize that everything they do toward increasing 
efficiency will be appreciated by the management, and thus 
work for harmony. 

In this way efficiency will become a regular thing in 
your organization and not a “ temporary spurt” as would 
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be the case if you called in an “ efficiency engineer ” from 
outside. 

Again, work for harmony, and you will find that effi- 
ciency is closely allied to any organization where harmony 
exists. H. REDMAN. 





STANDARDIZATION. 


- To the Editor: CHICAGO, June 21, 1913. 

What a lot of fantod there is in this “ standardizing ” 
talk we hear in printing-offices, of late. The dupes who 
have it bad breathe away three-fourths of their lungs on 
its virtues, and then in the still small hours, when wonder- 
ing where their profits have flown, they wonder where they 
ever got the idea, any way. Funny, isn’t it, that they can’t 
reason the scheme out. 

Wonder if I could suggest the origin of their fad? 
Didn’t they get it from some salesman, or from some con- 
cern, so terribly interested in “standardizing”? And 
when they were being doped, didn’t “ standardizing ” 
mean just this: that the printer should adopt the goods 
made by the concern that made the argument? Scratch 
the patch where your pants ought to be, poor Mr. Printer, 
and tell me true if that wasn’t the nucleus of the proposi- 
tion. “ Standardize” sure, but do it with our stuff. See? 
And if you do “ standardize” with our stuff, why, doesn’t 
that make you a permanent customer of ours? Sure. Only 
the fellow with the standardizing dope forgets to add that. 
But that’s the meat of the argument, just the same. 

And what does the doped printer get for his fad? 
Per se, he’s tied up. He must stick to the concern that tied 
him up. No matter how good the new device that comes 
along, no matter how much it will save him in time and 
convenience and money and price, he must turn it down. 
He’s “ standardized,’ don’t you know. He’s standardized 
with Jim Smith’s stuff, and that helps Jim Smith and his 
concern. And what more is the good, easy printer for? 

That’s the sort of printers that are ravishing their 
reason nowadays in blowing up their credit by trying to 
“ standardize ” a la the sellers’ dope. 

And now may I suggest a line of reasoning for you? 
Presumably you are in business for profit and comfort. 
But you can’t prove it to me. Suppose we start in the 
composing-room. The sort of standardizing that is based 
on good, old-fashioned common horse sense is the unit 
system, and that’s all. Just see that everything you get is 
uniform in that respect, and stop standardizing right 
there. Buy the new things that come along with the prog- 
ress of trade, and that offer you a chance to save, regard- 
less of who makes them. Just assure yourself that every- 
thing is on the unit system and interchangeable, so that 
they will work in with your old stuff. Try out new things 
first. Then if you find by your time-cards that you are 
making a saving, why, just dump the old stuff and put in 
the new, or such of it as will work in with the stuff you 
have. And then when something still better comes along, 
follow the same dope. Every little saving means good 
money in your pocket. A little more thought of your pocket 
and less of the pocket of the fellow with an ax to grind in 
his “ standardizing ” talk, will prove a good thing for you. 

And then, when you find that you are making a dollar 
more than formerly, why —turn around and hand it to 
your customer. As a rule the printer’s a fool. 

AN ANTEFOOL. 


IF a man empties his purse into his head, no man can 


take it away from him. An investment in knowledge 
always pays the best interest.— Franklin. 
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INCIDENTS IN FOREIGN GRAPHIC CIRCLES. 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


THE stationers of Scarborough have appointed five of 
their number to act as censors of post-cards offered for sale 
in the town. 

Mr. RICHARD TAYLOR, of Newtoun, now in his seventy- 
seventh year, has the distinction of having worked the last 
forty-seven years as foreman of the office of Mr. Wood, of 
High street, Huntingdon. 

A FIRE in Mudie’s celebrated library, in Oxford street, 
London, recently destroyed thirty thousand books, among 
which there were, most unfortunately, a large proportion 
of rare and valuable ones, which it will be impossible to 
replace. 

AT a conference on May 5 between masters and men 
at Manchester, the union printers of that city secured an 
immediate advance of 1s. 6d. (36% cents) per week and a 
further advance of 6s. (12 cents) on the first pay day in 
January, 1914. 

THE directors of the British Museum have arranged to 
have a guide conduct parties (without charge), every 
Saturday from 12 to 1 o’clock, around the exhibits of 
printed books in the King’s Library, and explain fully the 
introduction and development of letterpress printing. 

THE Costing Committee of the Federation of Master 
Printers (24 Holborn street, London, E. C.) has published 
a booklet on “ The Printers’ Cost-finding System,” which 
was prepared by Messrs. Howard Hazell and R. A. Austen 
Leigh. It should prove a most useful book for constant 
reference in studying how to get a profit out of the print- 
ing business. The price of the booklet is 2s. 6d. (61 cents). 

THROUGH friendly negotiations between representatives 
of the employers and the printers’ union in Douglas, Isle 
of Man, an increase of 2s. 6d. (61 cents) per week was 
gained in the wages of hand compositors and pressmen, 
also an increase of 6d. (12 cents) and a reduction of two 
hours per week for linotype operators. Some increases in 
the overtime rates were also obtained. Hand compositors 
now receive 32s. 6d. ($7.90) per week, and linotype opera- 
tors 36s. 6d. ($8.85) per week of forty-eight hours. 

RECENTLY gathered statistics show that there are in 
the British Isles 171,116 persons engaged in the printing 
and bookbinding industries. There are 3,110 linotype and 
other typesetting and casting machines in use. The num- 
ber of platen presses employed is 10,053; cylinder presses, 
12,314; letterpress rotaries, 637; lithographic flat-bed 
presses, 2,623, and lithographic rotaries, 199. The value 
of the total yearly output of the publishing, printing, bind- 
ing, paper, stationery, typefounding, stereotyping and elec- 
trotyping trades is given as £59,391,000 ($228,937,200). 

WITH the June issue of The Printers’ Register this 
well-known London craft monthly completed its fiftieth 
year of publication, which is a rare event, as but few 
printers’ papers have attained such an age. As this con- 
temporary has always shown itself a dignified, reliable, 
instructive and interesting publication, we express the 
hope that it may reach its centennial and that the inter- 
vening years may continue as successful, if not more so, 
as the past have been. The June, or 600th, number con- 
tains a short review of the typographic events of the past 
half century. If we may venture a criticism of The Print- 
ers’ Register it is against its format, the page being in our 
judgment too squat or square. 
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GERMANY. 


THE authorities at Arnsberg have begun a good work 
by prohibiting the putting up of advertising signs within 
five hundred meters of the railway lines and water-courses 
of the district, and decreeing that all standing were to be 
taken down by July 1. 

A PAPER-MILL over two hundred years old will be trans- 
ported from its present location at Haynsburg bei Zeitz 
and placed on exhibit at the International Graphic-arts 
Exposition at Leipsic next year. Tub papers and card- 
board will be produced by it, to be sold as souvenirs. 

MENTION has heretofore been made in these “ Inci- 
dents” of Catholic and other sectarian trades unions. 
According to the Cologne Volkszeitung, these have now 
developed an international organization, taking in unions 
in Germany, Austria, Belgium, Switzerland and Poland. 

To OBTAIN a suitable design for a poster to advertise a 
jubilee exposition to be held at Karlsruhe in 1915, a contest 
was held, with prizes for the best production. There were 
524 entries. The winner of the first prize received 1,500 
marks ($367); the second, 800 marks ($190), and the 
third, 400 marks ($95). 

THE most valuable manuscript record in the city archives 
of Hamburg is the one outlining the rights of the city, 
engrossed in 1497. It is now proposed to reproduce this in 
all its original beauty of composition and decoration, and to 
publish an edition of 225 copies, whose estimated cost will 
be 20,000 marks ($4,760). 

THE German postoffice department now furnishes post- 
cards in gangs of five, for the benefit of typewriters and 
printers. It will also hereafter print the stamps on private 
post-cards if these are presented in gangs of five and in 
not less than a certain quantity, doing this without any 
charge other than for the face value of the stamps. 

ARRANGEMENTS have been made to ornament the inte- 
rior of the D-trains of the Prussian-Hessian railways by 
hanging up artistic pictures in the compartments. These 
are not to be of an advertising nature, but will comprise 
scenic views, pictures of cities, towns, noted monuments, 
etc. The designation “D-Zug” (“ D-train’’) applies to 
an express train having a passageway (Durchgang) in 
each car, permitting access to it from all compartments. 

THE government has denied an appeal that the 24-hour 
division of the day—as is now the rule in France and 
Belgium — be adopted, in conjunction with a movement 
for a like rule in Austria, Hungary and Switzerland. The 
reason given for the denial was that its use in the time- 
tables of German transportation companies would lead to 
confusion, especially in the minds of the less educated. It 
appears, however, to the contrary, that no inconveniences 
are felt on this score in the border traffic with France and 
Belgium. 

THE editor of Die Buchdrucker-Woche, who has been 
appointed a member of a committee connected with the 
coming International Graphic-arts Exposition at Leipsic 
(because of his being recognized as the oldest machine 
compositor in Germany), wishes to have the display of 
typesetting machinery made as interesting as possible, and 
therefore wants to learn of still existing models of such 
machinery. He inquires in particular about the citotype, 
graphotype and electrotypograph machines. His address 
is Berlin, S. W. 68. 

GERMANY still remains the land of the post-card. The 
statistics of the latest record-year of the postoffice depart- 
ment of the realm, including Bavaria and Wiirttemberg, 
give the number of post-cards transmitted as 1,617,500,000. 
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The second place is occupied by Japan, with 966,000,000. 
Great Britain follows with 882,000,000. France reaches 
only 527,000,000, due no doubt to the fact that within that 
country letters and post-cards carry the same rate of 
postage — 10 centimes. Austria’s yearly record is 447,000,- 
000; that of British India 399,000,000, of Russia 305,000,- 
000, of Italy 139,000,000, and of Hungary 121,000,000. 

ADVERTISERS in Germany have made large use of adhe- 
sive stamps, in various sizes, and often they are gotten up 
very elegantly, some of the best artists being engaged in 
their production. As a consequence, gathering these adver- 
tising stamps has become a fad with some collectors, who 
find it more interesting than gathering postage-stamps. 
An exposition of such stamps was held in Leipsic, May 15 
to June 1. The illustration below shows a sample of such 
stamps: 








AN extensive collection of fine and rare examples of 
printing and illustrative work of all kinds, and of matter 
pertaining to typography, is now being offered for sale by 
its gatherer, Albin Maria Watzulik, an enthusiastic dis- 
ciple of Gutenberg. It is said to comprise 3,223 volumes, 
pamphlets, maps, artists’ proofs, etc., and 80,341 sheets, 
engravings, papers, etc., all classified by countries. An 
idea of its extent may be gained from the statement that it 
is packed in twelve cases measuring a cubic meter each. 
Herr Watzulik has issued a richly gotten up circular about 
his collection, from which we note that he values it at not 
less than $30,000. Some American Mecenas interested in 
typography might find here a splendid chance to enrich 
some library or institution by buying and making a dona- 
tion of this collection. 

FRANCE. 

THE French spell it “coin”; the English spell it 
“ quoin.” Which vogue is the more sensible? 

AN appropriation of 496,500 francs ($95,825) has been 
made to enable the French government to make a showing 
at the great International Graphic-arts Exposition at Leip- 
sic next year. 

La Nature, of Paris, publishes an interesting article in 
which it proves that the fountain pen was invented as early 
as 1725, by Bion, a royal instrument maker. He called his 
invention a plume sans fin (endless pen). 

Mucu protest is being made against the proposition to 
institute a compulsory three-year military service for all 
capables in France. The Parisian printers’ union, as well as 
other book-trades unions, have held meetings to voice their 
opposition, and the organ of the union, La Typographie 
Francaise, has articles in almost every number written 
against the idea of lengthening the time of military service. 
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THE name of the renowned copperplate engraver, 
Jacques Callot, of Nancy, has been given to a new street in 
the sixth arrondissement of Paris. This street takes the 
place of the old Passage du Pont-neuf, between the Rue de 
la Seine and the Rue Mazarin, a section full of bookdeal- 
ers and printers. 

LATE statistics give the number of graphic-arts estab- 
lishments in France as 5,122. Of these there are in Paris 
615 letterpress, 259 lithographic, 17 letterpress and litho- 
graphic, and 40 process and copperplate printeries —a 
total of 931. In the departments and colonies there are 
3,259 letterpress, 271 lithographic, 736 letterpress and 
lithographic and 25 process printeries. There was an 
increase in the last year of sixty-seven concerns through- 
out the country. 

ON the occasion of the distribution of prizes to the 
scholars taking the typographic courses established by the 
Cercle de la Librairie et de l’Imprimerie, which event took 
place in the large hall of this institution at Paris, on April 
29, there was also a kinematographic display by the Pathé 
Fréres, of views taken in the workshops of the Ecole 
Estienne, which is the Parisian high school for printers 
and in which two hundred pupils are daily instructed in 
fifteen different training rooms. 

THE Parisian printers who are members of the Union 
du Livre, a Catholic trade organization, wished to proceed 
faster in union matters than the leaders of this union cared 
to go. Recently there was a meeting of this union, to dis- 
cuss this subject, which was attended also by some thirty 
delegates from the provinces. At this meeting it was 
decided that the direction of affairs should be given over 
to a president-secretary. Heretofore the presiding office 
was filled by M. Lecerf, foreman of a Parisian Catholic 


printing-office, who handed in his resignation, following 
this action, and complained in the organ of the union that 
the provincial delegates had “ not perceived the trap into 


which they were led.” The entire central or executive 
committee followed M. Lecerf in resigning their work. 
Naturally, the members of the “red union,’ which is a 
designation for the regular printers’ organization, are not 
worrying over the turn of things in the “ yellow union,” 
which is the term applied to that of their sectarian col- 
leagues. 
BELGIUM. 

From the Cologne Volkszeitung we get the following 
account of the conduct of the Belgian printers’ union dur- 
ing the late general strike on the part of the working 
classes for proper franchise rights: At a slimly attended 
general meeting of the union it was, by a bare majority, 
decided to join the strike movement. Next, at a largely 
attended meeting, a two-thirds majority revoked this deci- 
sion as being unconstitutional. Later, at a meeting called 
for the consideration of other matters, and attended by not 
more than one-third of the members, the subject was again 
taken up and a decision arrived at that the union take part 
in the strike, and that all members not joining and who 
refused to donate their wages to the strike fund be excluded 
from membership. The majority of the members, however, 
did not heed this legislation, but took reverse action. They 
entered suit in the district court at Brussels, to have the 
union dissolved for statute violation on the part of its 
officers, to compel the restitution of money paid out to 
assist strikers, for a division of the assets of the union 
among its members, and for the payment of 5,000 francs 
damages by the officers who violated the constitution and 
laws of the union; also that the books, records and funds 
of the union be laid under temporary attachment until its 
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affairs were settled up. The first action of the court was 
to grant this last demand, pending further proceedings in 
the matter. 

DENMARK. 


Two hundred years ago, on April 8, 1713, King Fred- 
erick IV. had the first Danish paper money issued, “ to help 
out a prevailing lack of money here and there.” 

Mr. Fr. DREYER, formerly court typographer, and 
honorary member of the Copenhagen master printers’ 
union, whose treasurer he was for twenty-eight years, on 
attaining his eightieth year, on May 8, gave 10,000 crowns 
($2,680) to the home for old printers. Up to 1900 he was 
proprietor of the old Bianco Lunos Bogtrykeri in Copen- 
hagen. 

EMIL NIELSEN, copperplate engraver of the Royal Sea 
Chart Archives at Copenhagen, who had been fifty-one 
years in the service of the Staté, died on May 6, aged 
sixty-six. At one time he gave tuition in the art of needle 
etching to the talented Princess Marie of Orléans; this 
lady, who died rather early, was the most popular woman 
of the Danish royal court. 

ITALY. 

UNDER the title of “ L’Arte di G. B. Bodoni,” Messrs. 
Bertieri & Vanzetti (via Tadino 51), Milan, will this com- 
ing September issue a 160-page quarto volume, printed in 
a specially elegant manner, telling of the life and work of 
this early typographer of Saluzzo, both as printer and 
typefounder. The volume will contain sixty-six reproduc- 
tions of his work, a copperplate portrait and twenty-five 
supplementary plates. One edition will cost $2.40, and a 
special edition of thirty numbered copies, $10 per copy. 


AUSTRIA. 


J. B. HAMBERGER, at the age of seventy-five (which he 
attained June 16) still edits the Oesterreichisch-Ungar- 
ische Buchdrucker-Zeitung, of Vienna, one of the most 
readable craft publications of Europe. It is issued by the 
Graphic Club of Vienna, and is now in its forty-first year. 

THE Bulgarian government has given an order to the 
national printing-office of Austria for the printing of a 
new series of stamps. The order is for 40,481,000 stamps, 
at the price of 2.15 crowns (44 cents) per thousand, deliv- 
ered at Sofia. 

HOLLAND. 


A MUSEUM of typography has been established at Har- 
lem by the old and renowned printing-house of Enschedé & 
Sons. Among the leading exhibits are original works by 
Gutenberg and Coster, initials by Holstein, typefounders’ 
matrices of the fifteenth century and old printing-presses 
of later centuries. 

TURKEY. 


It is reported that in Saloniki, a city whose name has of 
late been often seen in the war news of the Balkan States, 
there are twenty-two printing-offices, employing one hun- 
dred printers and forty lithographers. The working hours 
are ten to eleven per day, from 7 A.M. to 6 or 7 P.M. 


BRUSSELS. 


A NINE-HOUR work-day is about to be put into practice 
in the typefounding industry of Belgium, following long 
conferences on the subject. Concurrently the minimum 
wage will be advanced from 11 (the present rate) to 13 
cents per hour. 

RUSSIA. 

A NEw building for the national printing-office will be 

begun soon. A million rubles have been appropriated for it. 
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Ornaments and Borders. 


Most apprentice printers and many journeymen seem- 
‘igly have a tendency to over-ornament their work. Type- 
y»unders’ stock ornaments and borders are often so alluring 
iat one is apt to overlook the importance of the printed 
}essage and so embellish a page as to subordinate the type. 
'yinting of this kind may be likened to the spindle-legged, 
tapestry-upholstered, richly carved and gilded ballroom 
jurniture, which is designed for show and not for com- 
fort —the purpose or utility of the object has been made 
secondary to the ornamental features. 

Every piece of printing contains a thought or a message 
of some kind —that is its purpose or utility— and the 
printer should endeavor first of all to bring out the thought 
or message in a pleasing manner. Any decoration added 
to the page should be auxiliary to the type. 

Before selecting ornaments one should know what type 
is to be used, for harmony of tone and shape must exist. 
A light type-face would call for a light ornament, a heavy 
type-face for a heavy ornament, etc. Some typefoundries 
cast special ornaments, borders and initial letters to har- 
monize with certain type-faces, and a careful study of 
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these combinations will give one a good insight into the 
meaning of the terms, shape harmony and tone harmony. 

In Fig. 1 is shown Della Robbia type in combination 
with a Della Robbia ornament and a Della Robbia initial. 
Note how the type and ornaments have the same grayness 
of tone or color and how the general shape of the decora- 
tive elements harmonizes with the letter forms. 

Fig. 2 further illustrates a harmony of tone between 
type and ornaments. One can readily see that light orna- 


*In the cut-titles (Am) stands for American Type Founders Com- 
pany, (Ba) for Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, (Ky) for Keystone Type 
Foundry, (Ha) for H. C. Hansen Type Foundry. 


ments, such as Della Robbia, would be entirely out of har- 
mony with the heavy Hampton type. The effect would be 
no less incongruous than would that of a delicate pastel 
drawing rimmed with a broad, black frame. 

When selecting type and ornaments which harmonize 
in tone one must not forget that they should harmonize in 
shape as well. In last month’s lesson we explained that to 
be in harmony the details or parts of a design should have 
something in common—they should produce unity of 
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effect. The type-lines and borders shown in Fig. 3 are 
selected to further illustrate harmony, or unity of effect. 
(A) shows a rough-cut Roman letter in combination with 
decoration which is a trifle crude —the details of the let- 
ters and ornaments have something in common. (B) is a 
fancy, pointed letter, so we select decoration having the 
same general characteristics. (C) is a simple, structural 
letter which calls for decoration of a geometric nature. 
(D) is a modern-cut Roman letter, rather condensed in 
form, so we select light-line decoration having the perpen- 
dicular characteristics of the types. 

Another point always to keep in mind is consistency, 
or appropriateness. A knowledge of symbolism is very 
desirable in this connection. Then, too, consistency can be 
overdone. The writer recently reviewed a cover-page for 
a cutting-machine catalogue on which a cut of a pair of 
scissors had been placed for decorative purposes. Surely 
the scissors suggest cutting, but they are hardly appro- 
priate for a machinery catalogue. An harmonious orna- 
ment having no suggestion of any natural object would 
have been much more desirable than the far-fetched decora- 
tion used in this instance. 

Happily there are now few typographical ornaments of 
a purely pictorial nature, but the relics of the rule-twisting 
period are not entirely obsolete, therefore it is well to 
instruct apprentices to use “ conventional” decoration and 
avoid pictorial forms. In conventional decoration the ele- 
ments, whether natural or artificial, are arranged in a 
purely decorative manner, with little or no attempt to 
show light and shade or perspective. When setting up a 
page the printer is not concerned with shadow effects — 
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his materials appearing only as flat lines. His aim is to 
break up the areas of space inside a given form in the most 
pleasing manner. 

In Fig. 4 natural and conventional rose ornaments are 
shown. As a representation of a rose the first ornament 
is preferable, but as a decorative spot correspondent to the 
flatness of a printed page, the second ornament is infi- 
nitely superior. 

Decorative borders may be divided into two classes — 
namely, interrupted and continuous. The interrupted 
borders, examples of which are shown in Fig. 3, offer a 
wider range of usefulness. Single pieces may be used for 
ornaments, or as many pieces as are wanted may be used 
together to form headbands and tailpieces, for under- 
scoring and overscoring purposes, etc. With the con- 
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tinuous borders, however, an entire box or panel must be 
formed, else the work appears unfinished. This is because 
the pieces are designed to fit together with each piece not 
entirely complete. 

In the early days of typefounding, borders and orna- 
ments were called “ flowers,” and the proof of a good work- 
man was his ability to arrange the flowers in the most 
intricate ways. The productions then were on the ballroom 
furniture order. 


Baltimore Typographical Union Plans for Instruction 
of Apprentices. 


Realizing the necessity of closer supervision in the 
training of apprentices, and also the need for training to 
supplement the work in the shop, the Committee on Appren- 
tices of the Baltimore Typographical Union has outlined a 
plan whereby apprentices will in the future receive over- 
sight and instruction that will give them a firmer founda- 
tion upon which to work, and assure their being more 
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efficient workmen when their term of apprenticeship is 
ended. In compiling this plan the committee adds the 
following introductory paragraphs: 

“Baltimore Typographical Union, No. 12, through its 
Committee on Apprentices, is giving attention to the sub 
ject of efficiency in its membership, and particularly to 
securing for apprentices an opportunity to perfect thei: 
knowledge in the trade. 

“Since specialization of the departments in the printing 
trade, by the advent of machinery, has lessened the oppor 

















tunities of apprentices to get a proper working knowledg: 
of the trade, and thus become efficient workmen, the objec 
of the Committee on Apprentices of Baltimore Typograph 
ical Union, No. 12, is to uplift, stimulate and educate it: 
apprentices by a systematic plan of training. 

“After two years’ experience dealing with the condi- 
tions under which the apprentices are taught the trade 
within the jurisdiction of Baltimore Typographical Union, 
it has become apparent to the Committee on Apprentices 
that if the International Typographical Union, through its 
subordinate unions, is to have a well-trained and efficient 
membership and remain successful in competition in the 
field of labor, it must adopt a systematic method of educa- 
tion for its apprentices, not only in so far as the training 
at the trade is concerned but to insist upon a common school 
and technical education as a part requirement for member- 
ship in this organization. 
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Admission Cents 














Ticket by Carl E. Gruber. 


“Tf there is to be a standard of efficiency for men who 
demand a minimum wage for their labor, then these boys 
who are apprenticed at the printing trade should receive 
such education and training, under the direction of the 
employer and the typographical union, as will prepare 
them to reach the standard set for them when journeymen. 

“The apprentice should be given every opportunity to 
learn the trade in full; and the night schools should be used 
in unison with the training of the workshop. 

“The obligation between the apprentice and the em- 
ployer is mutual, and as a matter of right and duty, eaclhi 
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owes it to his own self-respect to see that the other receives 
full justice. 

“ Education and training that will enable young men to 

do their own thinking in all subjects necessary to make 
‘hem self-supporting, self-governing, proficient and effi- 
ient workmen, providing opportunities for them to become 
all they can become within the limits of an earthly career, 
hould be the ambition of each apprentice in the printing 
rade. 

“All useful education is industrial education; for the 
nd of education is character, and the test of character is 
ficient service. 

“Each apprentice shall be granted an apprenticeship 
ard at the beginning of his trade. Following each suc- 
essful examination, a card endorsed for that year’s serv- 
‘e. This typographical-union card should be an assurance 
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Program by J. Glenn Holman. 


to the employer that the bearer thereof is qualified to fill 
the position to which he may be assigned.” 

To follow up this idea the committee has prepared a 
plan for the consideration of the employers and the union 
wherein the apprentices will be required to perform cer- 
tain duties and will also be examined as to their profi- 
ciency. Under this plan the employers agree to teach 
apprentices book, job and advertising composition, to give 
them opportunity for practice on various kinds of straight 
matter, tabular and miscellaneous display work, both 
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reprint and manuscript, imposition and the make-up of 
book and title pages, pamphlet covers, etc., and, where 
available, the monotype or linotype machines. 

Inasmuch as the employer agrees to the foregoing the 
apprentice is expected to live up to his part of the agree- 
ment, and to perform the service required with fidelity and 
to the best of his ability. 

At the expiration of each year’s service each appren- 
tice is required to pass an examination upon a course of 





DETERGINE 


S the greatest dirt remover for type 
and roller wash known to the trade. 
Practically every printer has been 
accustomed to Benzinc, but once you 
get in the habit of using DETERGINE 
you will use no other solvent. Order 
DETERGINE direct or from your 
supply house. 
PT 


DURYEA MFG. CO. 
69 Wall Street -- + NEW YORK 
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Advertisement by Joseph Schmidt. 


instruction, and also to present samples of work indorsed 
by the foreman. The courses prescribed are as follows: 
First year, any work connected with the branch of the 
trade that may be deemed proper, night school — elemen- 
tary branches; second year, straight matter and reprint, 
night school — City College or Polytechnic; third year, 
tabular matter and job-press stonework, night school — 
higher English and mathematics or Maryland School of 
Design; fourth year, original composition and imposition, 
night school —I. T. U. course of instruction; fifth year, 
general work that a journeyman may be called upon to do, 
linotype or monotype practice, a study of presswork, 
bindery and general detail. 


Specimens. 

CLARENCE GROETTUM, Minneapolis, Minnesota.— The program 
you submit is very neatly gotten up. An improvement could perhaps 
be made in the first page by running the border around the entire 
page, and using italic type instead of script for the first and third 
lines. 

CARL E. GRUBER, with the Jos. Betz Printing Company, East 
Liverpool, Ohio.— We find no corrections or suggestions to make in 
regard to the specimens you send in. Especially commendable are your 
program pages, as that kind of copy is rather difficult to handle. One 
of your tickets is herewith reproduced. 

GEORGE HERZING, with the Nazareth Item, Nazareth, Pennsyl- 
vania.— Your program cover-page could be improved by raising the 
second group closer to the first group and setting the date line in a 
size smaller type. A trifle more margin could be allowed above the 
first group so as to show more oi an equality to the side and top 
margins. 

J. GLENN HOLMAN, with the A. B. Doerty Printery, Findlay, 
Ohio.— Your work is, as usual, of a high standard of excellence. In 
the ‘“‘Howard M. E. Church” program we would prefer to see the 
names of the performers set in 8-point small-caps. One of your pro- 
gram designs is reproduced herewith. We are pleased to award you a 
Certificate of Excellence. 

M. MAX HOPKINS, Beverly, Massachusetts.— The title-page design 
is very pleasing. In the third line of the lower group you have allowed 
a trifle too much space between words. 
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W. CLINTON JONES, with the Colwell Press, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota.— Your handling of the Sunday-school ‘“ Certificate” is very com- 
mendable. We have no criticisms to make. 

SALVATORE MANGHISE, apprentice in the School for Printers’ 
Apprentices of New York, New York city.—JIn the title-page which 
you submit for criticism we find rather too much space between words. 
Letters, words and lines of text or black letter type should be kept close 
together in order to avoid a ‘“‘ spotty ” effect and preserve a rich, even 
tone. The lower line should not have been letter-spaced. The general 
treatment of the lines and the selection of colors is very commendable. 


ARTHUR L. PALMER, with the Anchor Printing Company, Indian- 


“ 
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RALPH SHAW, with the Phenix Box & Label Company, Kansas 
City, Missouri— Your treatment of the program title-page is very 
clever and the color-scheme is fine. We can suggest no changes that 
would materially improve the design. 

GERALD SWEENEY, Spring Valley, 
certainly would, as you ask, pass for a “ 
show a very good knowledge of balance and proportion. 
fine. 

GILBERT THOELE, with the Quality Printing Company, St. Paul 
Minnesota.— Your letter-head is a model of tastiness. It could hardls 
be improved. 


Illinois.— Your specimen: 
real printer’s’’ work. Yo: 
The ads. arc 
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FEATURING ONLY HIGHEST CLASS AMERICAN 
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A. C. CARSON, ResipENT MANAGER 
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EXCLUSIVE SHOWING OF THE THOMAS 
A. EDISON TALKING MOVING PICTURES 
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A prize-winning letter-head by Ross Sissom. 


apolis, Indiana.— Your entries in the recent Inland Printer Cover-page 
Contest were hardly strong and bold enough for a page of that char- 
acter. No criticisms can be made relative to the arrangements of lines 
and masses in the commercial work submitted. 

CLARENCE RENGSTORFF, Havana, Illinois.—The ‘“‘ E. M. Joyce” 
note-head could be improved by doing away with condensed type for 
the main line and avoiding a separation of the postoffice and State. 


Certificate of Excellence as an attestation of 
the high quality of the specimens submitted by 


Seer eee: | ee 








The engraving shown here is a reproduction of the “Certificate of 
Excellence” which “‘The Inland Printer” gives each month to appren- 
tices submitting the best typographical specimens of their own work. The 
certificates are 5 by 8 inches in size, printed in black, red and gold on 
Japan vellum. Each winner’s name and the month of issue of the certifi- 
cate is hand-lettered in all cases. This authoritative and tangible evidence 
of an apprentice’s diligence and ability is intended to encourage a true 
spirit of emulation in good craftsmanship, and to be helpful to the recipi- 
ents and a source of gratification to them in after years. 


MARCUS A. ROLLINS, with the Highlander Publishing Company, 
Shelby, North Carolina.— The “ Delavel’’ ad. could be improved by 
bringing out, in the heading, the fact that a cream separator was 
being advertised. Be more particular in spacing between words and 
letters, and in selecting rules that harmonize in tone with the type. 

JOSEPH SCHMIDT, with Little & Becker, St. Louis, Missouri.— 
We have reproduced your ‘“ Detergine’”’ ad. herewith. It is very neat 
and pleasing. 


WALTER WALLICK, with the News, Cerro Gordo, Illinois.— You 
work is excellent. The heading in the “ District Contest’? program 
seems rather too large. There is a trifle too much red on the cover- 
page of the “I. O. O. F. Memorial”’ program. We take pleasure in 
awarding you a “ Certificate of Excellence.” 

HAROLD WILSON, Nashua, New Hampshire.— The ads. you sub- 
mit are above criticism. We wish to compliment you on their neatness. 


Certificates were issued to the following for the best 


specimens submitted for the month of June: J. Glenn 
Holman, with the A. B. Doerty Printery, Findlay, Ohio; 
Walter Wallick, with the Cerro Gordo (Ill.) News. 


Results of the Denver Contest. 


The results of the May contest conducted for appren- 
tice members of Denver (Colo.) Typographical Union, 
No. 49, were as follows: 

First Place — Ross Sissom, with the McGuire Printing 
Company. 

Second Place — William H. Sobule, apprentice in the 
Denver School of Trades. 

Third Place — Frank Lindquist, with the Smith-Brooks 
Printing Company. 

The first-place entry is herewith reproduced. The 
original was printed in light brown and dark brown inks 


-on white stock. 


In submitting these results Paul Dodge, chairman of 
the Apprentice Committee, writes as follows: 

“ This is the present committee’s last month, as we have 
had two years of it and refuse to be heroes any longer. 
I desire in behalf-of the committee to thank you for the 
assistance rendered the committee and the interest you 
have manifested in these contests.” 


BALKAN WAR SONG 


Hurrah, hurrah, we'll sing the jubilee, 

Hurrah, hurrah, the flag that sets us free; 

So we'll sing the chorus from Zxenkqvipf to the sea, 

While we go marching through Skylpogwofnifzixmifqobjifpof. 
— Cincinnati Enquirer. 
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A SCIENTIST’S HOPE FOR HUMANITY. 


Reviewing the recent work by Alfred Russell Wallace, 
O. M., D. C. L., “ Social Environment and Moral Progress,” 
published by Cassell & Co., New York, Waldo R. Browne, 
in The Dial, Chicago, points out that among all the phe- 
nomena of this revolutionary era of ours, nothing is more 
striking than the ever-increasing significance of science as 
a factor in the upward struggle of humanity. At a time 
when idealism, worn with the futile striving of centuries, 
had almost begun to despair, she finds within her hands a 
sturdier staff than any she has yet leaned upon; at a time 
when the voices of faith had all but deserted her, she 
satches a clearer and more heartening word than any that 
nas before reached her ear. Her old enemy has taken on 
he guise of a savior. Science, the despised and the rejected, 
is laying the solid foundations beneath her tottering dream- 
owers, and is giving her at last a definite hope for the 
‘uture. 

To any who are skeptical of this “serene evangel of 
science,” as it has just been happily termed, the reviewer 
arnestly commends Mr. Havelock Ellis’s “ The Task of 
Social Hygiene,” and the work by Doctor Wallace under 
‘onsideration. Doctor Wallace’s position as co-discoverer 
with Darwin of one of the most momentous theories in the 
iistory of thought, his venerable age, his wide scientific 
snowledge and deep philosophic insight, lend to his utter- 
inces an authority such as could be claimed by no other 
living writer. 

On the occasion of his ninetieth birthday, celebrated 
recently, Doctor Wallace startled his journalistic inter- 
viewers by the statement that there has been no perceptible 
advance in morality throughout the entire historical period 
of mankind, that the present social structure is radically 
defective from top to bottom, and the present social 


environment the worst in history. There ‘are many who 
would like to dismiss this indictment as the fatuous wail of 
a superannuated pessimist; but to do so would be merely 
to demonstrate one’s own fatuity. From such a source, it 
constitutes a challenge to civilization that demands the 


closest and most impartial examination. In the book now 
published, Doctor Wallace outlines the historical and scien- 
tific data upon which are based his conclusions as to the 
past, as well as his hope for the future. 

In the first section of his volume, after establishing 
definitions of such terms as morality, moral progress, char- 
acter, etc., the author devotes several chapters to suggest- 
ive historical evidences which have led him to conclude that 

There has been no definite advance of morality from age to age, and 
that even the lowest races, at each period, possessed the same intel- 
lectual and moral nature as the higher. The manifestations of this 
essentially human nature in habits and conduct were often very diverse, 
in accordance with diversities of the social and moral environment. 
This is quite in accordance with the now well-established doctrine that 
the essential character of man, intellectual, emotional, and moral, is 
inherent in him from birth; that it is subject to great variation from 
individual to individual, and that its manifestations in conduct can be 
modified in a very high degree by the influence of public opinion and 
systematic teaching. These latter changes, however, are not hereditary, 
and it follows that no definite advance in morals can occur in any race 
unless there is some selective or segregative agency at work. 


What this required selective agent is, and how it will auto- 
matically come into action when society is sufficiently 
purged to give it play, we are told later on. 

The five chapters which conclude this historical section 
are given over to a specific arraignment of existing social 
and economic conditions. It is in substance just such an 
impeachment as the Marxians have been hurling at our 
heads for decades; yet rarely has even the most devout 
Marxian attained to Doctor Wallace’s vigor and thorough- 
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ness of denunciation. Social development during the nine- 
teenth century is thus summarized: 


We see a continuous advance of man’s power to utilize the forces of 
Nature, to an extent which surpasses everything he had been able to do 
during all the preceding centuries of his recorded history. 

We also see that the result of this vast economic revolution has been 
almost wholly evil. 

We see that this hundredfold increase of wealth, amply sufficient to 
provide necessaries, comforts, and all beneficial refinement and luxuries 
for our whole population, has been distributed with such gross injustice 
that the actual condition of those who produce all this wealth has 
become worse and worse, no efficient arrangements having been made 
that from the overflowing abundance produced all should receive the 
mere essentials of a healthy and happy existence. ; 

We have seen huge cities grow up, every one of them with their 
overcrowded, insanitary slums, where men, women, and children die pre- 
maturely as surely as though a body of secret poisoners were constantly 
at work to destroy them. 

We see thousands of girls compelled by starvation to work in such 
an empoisoned environment as to produce horribly painful and disfigur- 
ing disease, which is often fatal in early youth, or in what ought to 
have been, and what might have been, the period of maximum enjoy- 
ment of their womanhood. And to this very day no efficient steps have 
been taken to abolish these conditions. 

We see millions still struggling in vain for a sufficiency of the bare 
necessaries of life (which in their misery is all they ask), often cul- 
minating in actual starvation, or in suicide, to which they are driven 
by the dread of starvation. Yet our Governments, selected from among 
the most educated, the most talented, the wealthiest of the country, with 
absolute power to make what laws and regulations they please, and an 
overflowing fund of accumulated wealth to draw upon, do nothing, 
although more people die annually of want than are killed in a great 
war, and more children than could be slaughtered by many Herods. 

And while all this goes on in the depths, where — 

“Pale anguish keeps the heavy gate, 
And the Warder is Despair ’’— 


a little higher up, among the middle-men distributors of the necessaries 
and luxuries of life, bribery, adulteration and various forms of petty 
dishonesty are rampant. 

And higher yet, among the great capitalists, the merchant princes, 
the captains of industry, we find hard taskmasters who drive down 
wages below the level of bare subsistence, and who support a more 
gigantic and widespread system of gambling than the world has ever 
seen. 

And, finally, our administration of what we call “ Justice” (and of 
which we are so proud because our judges can not be bribed) is utterly 
unjust, because it is based on a system of money fees at every step; 
because it is so cumbrous and full of technicalities as to need the 
employment of attorneys and counsel at great cost, and because all 
petty offenses are punishable by fine or imprisonment, which makes 
poverty itself a crime while it allows those with money to go practically 
free. 

Taking account of these various groups of undoubted facts, many of 
which are so gross, so terrible, that they can not be overstated, it is not 
too much to say that our whole system of society is rotten from top to 
bottom, and the social environment as a whole, in relation to our possi- 
bilities and our claims, is the worst that the world has ever seen. 


As an editorial in the “Call” or the “Clarion,” all this 
might be dismissed with the old phrases sweet in the mouth 
of privilege and selfishness. But as the deliberate utter- 
ance of the foremost living scientist of our day, it is rather 
more difficult to dispose of. 

The second part of Doctor Wallace’s volume is labeled 
“ Theoretical,” and deals almost wholly with the workings 
of the evolutionary law, in particular reference to social 
progress. We are shown how natural selection, which 
through the ages has molded the infinitely varied animal 
forms into harmony with their environment, is in the main 
nullified or neutralized in its effect on the human organism 
by man’s reasoning faculties. Thus it is that the higher 
nature of man, both intellectual and moral, has remained 
practically stationary throughout history, owing to the 
lack of a selective agency adequate to increase it. Such an 
agency is available in sexual selection, which if given free 
scope in a normal social environment would “elevate the 
race to whatever degree of civilization and well-being it is 
capable of reaching in earth-life.” Sexual selection will be 
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the prerogative of woman, and therefore woman’s position 
“in the not distant future will be far higher and more 
important than any which has been claimed for or by her 
in the past.” 

While she will be conceded full political and social rights on an 
equality with man, she will be placed in a position of responsibility and 
power which will render her his superior, since the future moral prog- 
ress of the race will so largely depend upon her free choice in marriage. 
As time goes on, and she acquires more and more economic independ- 
ence, that alone will give her an effective choice which she has never 
had before. But this choice will be further strengthened by the fact 
that, with ever-increasing approach to equality of opportunity for every 
child born in our country, that terrible excess of male deaths, in boy- 
hood and early manhood especially due to various preventable causes, 
will disappear, and change the present majority of women to a major- 
ity of men. This will lead to a greater rivalry for wives, and will give 
to women the power of rejecting all the lower types of character among 
their suitors. 

It will be their special duty so to mold publie opinion, through home 
training and social influence, as to render the women of the future the 
regenerators of the entire human race. 


The old “ biological argument ” so often used against the 
suffragists will be a weapon not altogether safe to handle 
after this! 

But sexual selection can never become operative until 
we have cleansed the Augean stables of our present social 
organization. The root-causes of evil must be attacked and 
vanquished — codperation must be substituted for competi- 
tion, and economic brotherhood for economic antagonism; 
we must see to it that private monopoly of land and capital, 
as well as private inheritance of wealth, is done away with. 
All remedies for existing conditions, Doctor Wallace con- 
cludes, may be condensed into one general proposition: 

That it is the first duty (in importance) of a civilized government 
to organize the labor of the whole community for the equal good of all; 
but it is also their first duty (in time) to take immediate steps to 
abolish death by starvation and by preventable disease due to insanitary 
dwellings and dangerous employments, while carefully elaborating the 
permanent remedy for want in the midst of wealth. 


And his final word to the reader is this: 


The well-established laws of evolution as they really apply to man- 
kind are all favorable to the advance of true civilization and of moral- 
ity. Our existing competitive and antagonistic social system alone neu- 
tralizes their beneficent operation. That system must therefore be 
radically changed into one of brotherly coéperation and codrdination for 
the equal good of all. To succeed we must make this principle our 
guide and our pole-star in all social legislation. 


Any summary of such a far-reaching argument, in 
space so scant as this, must of necessity be almost hope- 
lessly inadequate. But perhaps we have faintly suggested 
something of the book’s unique significance in correlating 
the seemingly diverse paths of biological and economic 
progress — in lending the sanction of science to the strug- 
gle for freedom which millions of men and women are 
carrying forward throughout the world. It comes with an 
authority too high to be impugned; it conveys a message 
of too grave import to be ignored. Not to read and ear- 
nestly ponder such a message is little short of a sin against 
the future. 


Colonel Harvey’s Views. 


Harper’s Weekly, under the head “ Brother Wallace is 
With Us,” says the newest muck-raker is the venerable 
Alfred Wallace Russell, co-discoverer with Darwin of the 
theory of evolution, who is out with a book in which he 
inspects the conditions and processes of modern life, and 
reaches the conclusion that the current system of society 
is “rotten from top to bottom.” There has been so much 
fuss lately about one thing or another that many people 
have suspected that something radical was wrong, and it 
will be almost a relief to them to have so eminent a scien- 
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tist as Doctor Russell confirm their fears. He reviews in 
his book the details of human misbehavior with which our 
attentive newspapers and magazines have made us all so 
familiar, including especially the industrial drawbacks that 
have come with vast increase of machinery. The trouble 
he finds to be due to our living under a system of universal 
competition for the means of existence. The remedy he 
points out is universal codperation. He says: 

Our system is also one of monopoly by a few of all the means of 
existence — the land, without access to which no life is possible, and 
capital, or the results of stored-up labor, which is now in the posses- 
sion of a limited number of capitalists and therefore is also a mon- 
opoly. The remedy is freedom of access to land and capital for all. 

Also, it may be defined as social injustice, inasmuch as the few in 
each generation are allowed to inherit the stored-up wealth of all pre- 
ceding generations, while the many inherit nothing. The remedy is to 
adopt the principle of equality of opportunity for all, or of universal 
inheritance by the State in trust for the whole community. 


We believe that if Brother Wallace should come over 
here and go into politics he would score a success that 
would make all its former triumphs seem insignificant. 
Brother Eugene Debs stands ready to embrace him; 
Brother Haywood would reach him the glad hand; the 
Colonel and Miss Jane Addams and all the lesser Moose 
would want to make him theirs, and he might supplant 
Brother Vice-President Marshall in the regards of the 
whiskered Democrats. 

Come on, Brother Wallace! We will all be with you. 
What you say is a good deal so, and nothing but the habits 
of mankind stand between our present forlorn state and 
the improvements that you suggest. But what you say, 
dear sir, is not news, and you can not copyright it in this 
country. 


Drawing by W. J. Enright. 


TIME. 


Time, growing older, still his youth renews 
By pressing back the moments as they come. 
Instant by instant tolls their loss or gain, 
And roiling up their totals, make the sum 

Of human effort. No past can we retrieve, 
Though on the wreck of fortune may be built 
Success. Enduring faith can still achieve 
Attainment out of loss — the loss a sacrifice 
Made to Old Time, who brooding sits and sees 
How fools made hell of paradise. 
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Illustrated Lecture 
FARM LIFE Monday 


September 29 


in INDIANA 1912 


By Prof. L. Hamilton of the 
HELLER INSTITUTE 
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Member’s Ticket 





RTS «2 CRAFTS CLUB 
ICE-CREAM SOCIAL 





At the Home of Mr. Samuel L. James 





TUESDAY, JUNE 23 TICKETS 10 CENTS 














Initial letters, if carefully selected to har- 
monize in shape and tone with the type, add 
much to the appearance of admission ticket. 






































ANNUAL PICNIC 


of the PRINTERS’ SOCIAL CLUB 


MARQUETTE PARK, SUNDAY, JULY 19 


THE WHIST CLUB 


Present ticket and $1.00 (otherwise $1.50) at the enter- 
tainment given by the above club, and have a good time. 
Thursday Evening, October Nineteen, at Kramers’ Hall 





Rules should harmonize in tone with the 
type. A second color will bring about this 
harmony when the rules are otherwise heavy. 









































BASEBALL 

















ST. MICHAEL’S CHURCH 


versus 


MARLBOROUGH CLUB 


GRANT PARK JULY 4, 1913, AT 3 P.M. 





TICKETS, 50 CENTS ADMIT ONE 


MASQUERADE BALL 


Given by the WELL-KNOWN ELEVEN of Chicago 


GERMAN AMERICAN CLUB HOUSE 


MONDAY EVENING, JUNE 4, 1913: 
@ 


ADMISSION, $1.00 A COUPLE Dy 





On tickets, as on other forms of typography, 
a border serves to hald the whole job together 
as well as to define the margins. 
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ONCERT 


: 
i By THOMPSON’S BAND 
Ei 


Munger’s Hall, Sat. Nov. 6, at 8 p. m. 


Choice Music Tickets, 25 Cents 
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LADIES’ SEWING CLUB 


MONDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 5, 1913 
ENTERTAINMENT 
AT THE CASINO 
Admission, $1.00 Good Time Guaranteed 





Heavy, strong rules should be subdued in 
tone by being printed in the weaker color. They 
must not overshadow the type. 





























FLOWER | 
SHOW 


AT THE 
COLISEUM, NOV. 5, 1913 


ADMIT BEARER 





ADMIT ONE TO THE 


DANCING PARTY 
GIVEN BY THE 
MILLINERS’ DANCING CLUB 
Tuespay, May 9, ar Wane’s HALi 
MEN’S TICKETS, $1.50 





The use of appropriate decoration adds much 
to the appearance of tickets, the subject being 
thus rendered doubly effective and forceful 






































BANQUET 


of the HOWARD BOARD of TRADE 
at the A\UDITORIUM HOTEL 


AUGUST 19, AT 8:30 O'CLOCK. TICKETS $1.00 








ANNUAL TRIP 


GIVEN BY THE 


NORTH END PLEASURE CLUB 


TO SOUTH HAVEN, MICH. 
SUNDAY, JUNE 16, 1913 
Tickets $2.00 Central Docks, Wabash and Jackson Sts. 





When borders and rules are used, care should 
be taken to see that they harmonize in tone 
with the type-face. 





























SEVENTH ANNUAL BALL 
of the EEL SPORTING CLUB 


BENTON’S HALL, FRIDAY EVENING, MAY 5, 1913 








TICKETS, ONE DOLLAR 
BINGAM’S ORCHESTRA 


@leventh Guuual Cloncert of the 
Qhew Cfork CDusiral E[ssnriatinon 


Admission, One Dollar 











Tomlinson Hall Friday Evening, February 14, 1913 





Heavy ornaments or decorative spots may be 
made to harmonize in tone with the type by 
being printed in a weaker color. 
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BY F. J. TREZISE. 





In this series of articles the probl of job 


d, and illustrated with us 1 


These discussions and examples 





will be specialized and treated as exhaustively as possible, the examples being criticized on fundamental principles—the basis of all art expression. 
By this method the printer will develop his taste and skill, not on mere dogmatic assertion, but on recognized and clearly defined laws. 


Occasionally we see a piece of printed matter on which 
the addition of a bit of decoration seems to be called for — 
a piece of work which is incomplete. This, however, hap- 
pens but rarely. On the other hand, the specimens which 
contain superfluous decoration— which are overdone — 
are sufficiently numerous to emphasize the fact that a 
knowledge of good typographical design consists largely in 
knowing what to leave out of the job. The compositor who 


























Nineteen Hundred and Thirteen 


























Fic. 1.—An illustration of too much decoration, the ornament 
in the lower panel dominating the page. 


knows when a piece of work is finished has progressed a 
long way toward preéminence in his line. 

Nor is this strange. With the desire to produce a good 
piece of work and to make sure that nothing to this end is 
left undone, the compositor is naturally more than likely 
to overdo it rather than otherwise. And the greater the 
desire for an exceptionally fine piece of work, the more 
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likely is he to “ spread himself.” Most of us are familiar, 
by experience, with the fact that the request for a particu- 
larly fine job often seems to find us without a single idea. 
In the face of a demand for something especially effective 
we are unable to produce something which we consider 
fitting. And on the other hand, a job which calls for noth- 
ing more than ordinarily good composition is frequently 
found to be a “ten strike.” Often this desire to turn out 











Littleton College 
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| 
Nineteen Hundred and Thirteen 








Fic. 2.— The same page, improved by the omission of the ornament. 
With the lower panel made smaller and the bottom line raised a trifle, 
the improvement would be more pronounced. 


the exceptional job is the reason for over-ornamenting it, 
for when we can think of nothing else there is always the 
ornament case to fall back on. 

A comparison of Figs. 1 and 2 will illustrate the point 
in question. The former is a reproduction of the cover- 
page of a booklet. Evidently the compositor had in mind 
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the desire to produce something especially pleasing in the 
way of a design, and in his anxiety to turn out something 
creditable he has gone just a step too far. Had he been 
content to leave the job without the decoration in the lower 
panel the effect would have been pleasing, although the 
panel would have been a trifle large. 

As it now stands, the decorative spot, which, by the way, 
contains nothing suggestive of the subject for which the 


Soggy 
— ZOCOR 


Katz Department Store 


Dry Goods, Notions, Ladies’ and 
Children’s Shoes and Millinerv 
Ladies’ Ready-to-Wear 


The Merchandise with nine Lives 





ete 


Staple and Fancy Groceries Flour and Feed 
Deliveries made to all parts of the field 


Phone 25 


weme——= 20 
8 
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MINNETONKA LUMBER COMPANY 


Lumber and Rig Timber 





FULLERTON-STUART LUMBER CO. 


PHONE 33 


A FULL LINE OF BUILDING MATERIAL 
AND RIG TIMBERS AT ALL TIMES 








HILL & BROWN 


General Merchandise 


PROMPT DELIVERY 
Phone your orders to 43 


F. E. BENNET 
The Milk Man 


Fresh Cream and Rich 
Milk. Morning and 


afternoon delivery o o 

















Fic. 3.— Showing an interesting treatment of the advertising 
pages of a school annual. 


book is printed, is by far the most noticeable feature on the 
page, completely overshadowing the monogram in the upper 
panel. Where decoration in any way suggests, or is sym- 
bolic of the subject, it is permissible to use it in fairly 
large amounts, even to the extent of its being the most 
noticeable thing on the page, but decoration which is in no 
way suggestive of the text must be subordinated. 

Aside from this, the decorative spot is not of a nature 
to harmonize with the monogram in the upper panel. The 
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monogram is composed of fine lines and is delicate in treat- 
ment, while the decoration, by comparison, is heavy and 
crude in line. 

Altogether the page serves as an illustration of the com- 
positor’s carefulness in putting in the last unnecessary 
touch. With the ornament left out, and the lower panel 
made smaller, raising the bottom line a trifle, the page 
would be improved. 

One of the greatest sources of trouble to the compositor 
is the question of the treatment of the advertising pages in 
school annuals, programs and other printed booklets or 
pamphlets which contain a large number of small adver- 
tisements. A desire to give especial prominence to the pub- 
licity of each patron usually results in a jumbled mass of 
various type-faces, borders, cuts, etc., and gives to the 
advertising pages an appearance not at all in keeping with 
the balance of the work. Those compositors who have given 
a careful study to this class of work have usually found 
that the most pleasing results are obtained by confining 
the advertisements to one or two series of type and making 
the borders somewhat uniform. In connection with this 
question the examples shown in Fig. 3 are of interest. 
They are taken from a school annual recently gotten up 
by C. W. Harmony, of Sapulpa, Oklahoma. Mr. Harmony 
has confined the type to a roman and an italic series, and 
has given each page a border treatment dependent upon 
the number of advertisements which the page contains. 
The illustrations show the manner of treatment accorded 
pages containing one, two and three advertisements. 
Around all of these pages in the original is shown an addi- 
tional border in tint, conforming to the border which has 
been used around the text-pages. Although the border 
which Mr. Harmony has placed around the pages contain- 
ing full-page and half-page advertisements may be con- 
sidered a trifle decorative, the effect as a whole is con- 
sistent and gives to the book a harmony not found where a 
greater variety of borders is used. 

Decorative borders of this character are supplanting to 
a certain extent the use of rules, due mainly to the fact 
that where the job is printed from type there is no trouble 
caused by the unsightly openings. found where rules are 
not properly joined at the corners. 





CULTIVATE YOUR P’S. 


To those who would like to read a fine book on the self- 
help order, I recommend that they get a dictionary and 
read the letter “ P.” It is a rich mine of valuable success 
nuggets. Here are some of them: 

Power, patience, poise, persistency, punctuality, perse- 
verance, pluck, plod, purity, prudence, purpose, peace, 
principle, painstaking, push, plan, patriotic, pay, produce, 
perfection, play, plug, polite, polish, practical, profit, 
progressive, prompt, prosper, public-spirited. 

Dig deeper and you may find more. The man who has 
these doesn’t need to bother much about the rest of the 
alphabet.— John Allen Murphy. 





THE safest asset a manufacturer can have is a favor- 
able opinion of his article held by those who have tried it. 
The more people who hold it the better for the manufac- 
turer. Such a man is to be envied: his plant may burn, 
his salesmen may leave, his competitors may cut, his job- 
bers may desert, but none of these things can destroy the 
good-will toward a good article which resides in the minds. 
of pleased consumers.— Selected. 
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Under this head will be briefly reviewed brochures, b and sp 
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of printing sent in for criticism. Literature submitted for this purpose 





should be marked “ For Criticism,” 
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and directed to The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 
of specimens, unless letter postage is placed on the entire p 


Postage on packages containing specimens must not be 
| i must be 





mailed flat; if rolled they will not be criticized. 


Atots H. G. NAEGELE, Passaic Park, New Jersey.— The program is 
iicely gotten up and offers no opportunity for criticism. 

A BLOTTER from W. F. Schaefer & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, is nicely 
wranged and offers no opportunity for criticism. 

COMMERCIAL specimens from P. E. Barnhart, Columbia, Missouri, 
ire excellent in design, and the colors used have been carefully chosen. 

CHARLES S. Baur, New York city.— The booklet is very striking in 
lesign and the text is well written.. Altogether, it is an effective piece 
f advertising literature. 

WE show herewith a reproduction of an interesting page arrange- 
ment from the Electric City Printing Company, Great Falls, Montana. 
The arrangement is pleasing and the decoration is quite in keeping 
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FIRST CONCERT 


OF “‘VIKING’’ SINGING SOCIETY 





THURSDAY, MAY 8 
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Interesting design by the Electric City Printing 
Company, Great Falls, Montana. 


with the subject.’ Our only suggestion would be that the lower line 
should be raised a trifle, as it is now crowded rather close to the bot- 
tom border. 

HoLcoMB-LAWHORN PRINTERY, San Angelo, Texas.— All of the type 
arrangements are good, none of them calling for criticism. The color 
combinations, however, are not quite as satisfactory, due to the fact 
that there have been too many bright colors used on the work. The 





substitution of a gray-green or brown tint instead of the yellow would 
improve the general appearance of the specimens. 

A PACKAGE of commercial printing from M. E. Miller, Fairmont, 
West Virginia, contains some interesting designs. One of the most 
attractive is a small invitation to a birthday party, a reproduction of 








ZHill you please eome 
to my party on 
Medmesday, March twenty-sixth 
four ta seGen p. m. 
Mary Moulds Hurst 


617 Benoni Afenne 
Fairmont 























Pleasing type arrangement by M. E. Miller, Fairmont, 
West Virginia. 
which is shown herewith. The original is printed in two colors, the 
feature being a pleasing use of an appropriate decoration. 

L. CrmBer, Cleveland, Ohio.— The card is very satisfactory in design, 
although personally we think it would have been fully as pleasing with- 
out the wave-rule border. 

C. F. SKELLy, Altoona, Pennsylvania.— All of the specimens are 
excellent, and we would congratulate you upon their pleasing design and 
upon the combinations of color which you have selected for them. 

Tue J. F. U. Dorman Company, Baltimore, Maryland.— The first 
page of the folder is very striking, but we think that the inner pages 
could be improved by the use of a slightly heavier roman type instead 
of the italic. 

SPECIMENS from David J. Gildea, Catonsville, Maryland, are handled 
in the attractive manner which characterized all of Mr. Gildea’s work. 
A careful regard for harmony and simplicity of design is apparent in 
all of the examples. 

A CATALOGUE of Studebaker automobiles, bearing the imprint of the 
Robert L. Stillson Company, New York, is an unusually effective piece 
of work. The plate-making, presswork and typography are all that 
could be desired. 

JAcK O'DONNELL, Decatur, Illinois.— The blotter is very attractive, 
both in design and color, and offers little, if any, opportunity for criti- 
cism. Perhaps the use of a slightly darker green would render the text 
matter a trifle more legible. 

C. W. Hickox, Northfield, Minnesota.— Where red is used as part 
of a color combination, care should be taken that it be eonfined to a 
small proportion of the job. There are, it is true, some cases in which 
a large amount of bright color is desirable, but the job which is to be 
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Attractive poster advertising outing of the Philadelphia Club of Printing House Craftsmen. 


held at close range should show a small percentage of red, orange or 
yellow. If you were to run the heavy outer border on the blotter in 
green there would still be sufficient red. 

A PACKAGE of commercial specimens from A. G. Hallett, East Liver- 
pool, Ohio, contains some exceptionally pleasing designs in black and 
colors. Simplicity is the key-note of Mr. Hallett’s work, and his 
arrangements are satisfactory in every particular. 

THE recent issue of The Suffolk, the interesting house organ of the 
Suffolk Engraving & Electrotyping Company, Boston and New York, 
is attractively gotten up. It is well written, contains interesting and 
valuable text matter, and is nicely printed. 























Toasts 
¥ 
Mark A. Walsh, Toastmaster 


Invocation Very Rev. E. J. McLaughlin 
4 Clinto 


Wm. E. Hayes 


Fraternity 7 
linton 


Rev. M. J. Cone 
Davenport 


Tenor Solo Donald Leslie 
Clinton 


Accompanist, Mrs. J. H. Maloney, Clinton 


Monastic Institutions 


Knighthood Hon. T. J. Pitepatrick 
buque 


Hon. Jerry B. Sullivan 
DesMoines 


W. H. Calnan 
Clinton 


Selected Topic 
Trombone Solo 


Edw. J. Mooney 


Impressions of the Day oe 
inton 























Menu page by W. J. Hundley, Clinton, Iowa. 


Amonc other interesting specimens from W. J. Hundley, Clinton, 
Iowa, are two menus, both of which are exceptionally well arranged. 
We show herewith reproductions from each of them. The menu for 
the Clinton Boat Club shows a pleasing use of a stock ornament, this 
same decoration being used throughout the job. 


WE show herewith a reproduction of the attractive poster which 
announced the annual outing of the Philadelphia Club of Printing House 
Craftsmen. The original is printed in colors and is very striking. 











BANQUET 


Given by THE CLINTON 
BOAT CLUB, at the OPEN- 
ING OF THE NEW CLUB 
HOUSE, on THURSDAY 
EVENING, JUNE 26, 1913 


























Menu cover by W. J. Hundley, Clinton, Iowa. 


From E. H. Stuart, superintendent of the job department of the 
Justice Printing & Publishing Company, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, we 
have received a package of unusually attractive work. Neat in arrange- 
ment, and with stock and colors well selected, the specimens are thor- 
oughly up to the standard of former examples from Mr. Stuart. 


THE Chas. O. Ebel Printing Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, is issuing 
an attractive house organ under the title ‘‘ Ebel Says.” The text mat- 
ter is appropriate and interesting, and the manner in which it is printed 
is a strong argument for the quality of the Ebel Company. 

AN attractive booklet announces that Mr. Le Grand Dutcher has 
taken charge of the advertising service of the Hoeflich Printing House, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. The booklet is nicely gotten up and con- 
tains interesting text regarding the value of ideas in advertising. 

A. B. BISSINNAR, Columbia, South Carolina.— While the arrangement 
of the card is very satisfactory, the color combination is not quite 
pleasing, and we would suggest that you use a brown tint instead of 
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the green, as the former would harmonize more pleasingly with the blue 
in which the type is printed. 

AN attractive booklet issued by Rand, McNally & Co., New York, 
points out, in a forceful manner, the advantages of color illustrations 
in advertising. The booklet contains numerous examples of color print- 
ing applied in various ways, and is an excellent example of the value 
of color in merchandising. 

THE most noticeable features in recent work from R. J. McAnally, 
Omaha, Nebraska, are the panel designs which have been employed on 
some of the pages. We show herewith reproductions of two of them. 
Both are especially interesting. 
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Governing Drills & Contests, W. 0. W. Uniform 
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Interesting panel design by R. J. McAnally, Omaha, 
Nebraska. 


L. R. CourtriGHt, North Paterson, New Jersey.— While the letter- 
head and envelope are quite satisfactory in arrangement, we would 
suggest the omission of the ornaments from the former, and the placing 
of a rule on either side of the last line of the center group. This 
would serve to separate it from the text above. 

Geo. P. CANNON, Florence, South Carolina.—On the cover-page 
design the rules which you have used to underscore the lines at the top 
are altogether too light to harmonize in tone with the type in which 
these lines are set. Rules of the same weight as those which surround 
the page would be more pleasing. The other specimens are all very 
good. 

F. E. WILKINSON, Syracuse, New York.— Inasmuch as the outline 
type used on the cover of the menu and program does not lend itself 
readily to letter-spacing, we would suggest that the word “ Syracuse” 
be set in a larger size of type. This would give the desired squared-up 
effect without undue spacing. The balance of the job is very satisfac- 
tory indeed. 

THE Gibson Courier, Gibson City, Illinois The high-school annual 
is a very creditable piece of work throughout, and offers little oppor- 
tunity for criticism. A consideration for proportion, however, suggests 
that the matter on the title-page be placed in the upper part of the 
page rather than in the center. This would not only divide the page 
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in a more pleasing manner, but would place the lines in a position to 
be more easily read when the page is turned, as the eye naturally seeks 
the upper part of the page first. 
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Interesting panel design by R. J. McAnally, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 
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Page design by La Fayette Doerty, Findlay, Ohio. 


Neat, careful typography and pleasing color selections characterize 
the work of La Fayette Doerty, of Findlay, Ohio. Among his recent 
specimens are two especially pleasing page designs, reproductions of 
which we show herewith. The originals are in colors. 
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Cover of the latest edition of the booklet issued by the Borough 
Polytechnic Institute, London, England. 


| 
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Cover-page of booklet by the Saturday Sunset Presses, Vancouver, 


British Columbia. 


A PACKAGE of examples from Robert L. Noland, sales manager for 
the Saturday Sunset Presses, Vancouver, B. C., contains some excellent 
work. Booklets, catalogues and commercial printing are all handled 
in a pleasing manner. We show herewith a reproduction of one of the 
pages. The original is in gray and yellow-orange on white antique 
stock. 

WE show herewith a reproduction of the cover of the Borough Book- 
let, an annual publication devoted to the work of the students of 
printing in the Borough Polytechnic Institute, London, England. In 
the booklet are shown numerous examples of the work of students. 
Among the interesting features is the reproduction of a handsome 
testimonial presented to Mr. W. H. Slater, instructor in printing, by 
the students and teachers. 
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Page by La Fayette Doerty, Findlay, Ohio. 


FreD W. Bonp, Fowler, Kansas.— Owing to the nature of its design, 
the text letter is at its best when closely spaced. We note that in some 
of the work which you have submitted for criticism you have placed an 
unusual amount of space between words where this letter form has 
been used and would suggest that it be set closer. The circular on 


“white stock would have been more effective if you had used orange 


brown instead of red as a contrasting color to the blue. 


Louts A. Leris, New York city.— With the exception of the manner 
in which you have arranged the initial letters, the booklet is very satis- 
factory. It is generally understood that where a decorative initial letter 
is surrounded by a well-defined outline, the border or outline should 
line up with the top of the first line at the side of the initial. Where 
the decoration surrounding the letter is irregular in its shape, the 
initial letter itself may be lined up with the first line of the text. 


Mitiarp S. BINNEY, Fullerton, Nebraska.— The most noticeable fea- 
ture in the letter-heads which you have sent for criticism is the fact 
that you have used on many of them type-faces which are altogether 
too large for work of this character. For the ordinary letter-head, 
twenty-four-point type is sufficiently large for the most prominent line. 
We would also suggest that you avoid, if possible, the use of condensed 
type on letter-heads, as the heading is wide and a condensed letter 
thereon does not make for a harmony of shape between the two. We 
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would also suggest that you confine each specimen to one, or at the 
most two, type-faces. 


WE show herewith a reproduction of an interesting page arrange- 
ment by A. W. Hautau, Chicago, Illinois. The original is in two colors 
on white stock. Other specimens by Mr. Hautau are very nicely 
handled. 


From H. J. Goss & Co., London, England, we have received a port- 
folio of examples of high-grade printing, reproductions of two of which 
we show herewith. The originals are in colors. Among other inter- 
esting specimens is a booklet issued by this company at the close of its 
first quarter century of business and containing a complete description 
of the plant. 


A BROADER VIEW OF ADVERTISING 


and years to become generally known. Today The 
the same result may be obtained in one or two Wallace 
years as, for example, Uneeda Biscuit, Hole- Press 
proof Hosiery, American School of Corre- 
spondence, ete. 
This is what advertising does and why it is 
used so generally. Good will is the biggest 
asset of any established firm, and a business 
without good will is like a house built on sand 
It is.at the mercy of every competitor. 


4. 


Can advertising sell goods that are in active 
competition with each other and which are 
substantially the same? An article which is 
intrinsically superior to any other on the mar- 
ket must be advertised to become known, but 








Buyers on the Fence 


an article which is the same as a dozen others 
must be advertised still more, as the problem 
is a selling one, and a very slight difference 
between it and its eleven competitors will turn 
the balance in the buyer's mind. / 

Articles like soap, saws, paint and clothes 
are essentially competitive. Advertising 
directs the customer to the one package on the 
dealers’ shelves which is advertised as against 
the others which are mot. 





Booklet page by A. W. Hautau, Chicago, Illinois. 
Original in colors. 


F. P. MepLock, Camden, Arkansas.— On the title-page of the pro- 
gram for the Thursday Morning Musical, the lines in the upper group 
should have been made a trifle larger in order that a better display 
may be secured. As the page is now arranged, it is all practically of 
equal prominence, and in reality the matter in the upper group should 
be made more important. The blotter shows too many different type- 
faces, and we would suggest that not more than two series be employed. 


D. R. GARDNER, Rotorua, New Zealand.— Some of the specimens are 
characterized by a lack of care in spacing, the card for Chilton & 
Taylor being particularly noticeable. Inasmuch as the greater portion 
of this card is set in capitals, it is not desirable that the bottom line 
be in lower-case, especially as it necessitates so much space between 
words in order that the line may be filled out. Setting this line in 
capitals would allow of better spacing and the capitals would har- 
monize thoroughly in shape with the type used in the balance of the 
lines. 


E. O. ORMAN, Jackson, Mississippi.— The cover-page is open to 
criticism on one or two points. The line at the top shows more space 
between words than between the ends of the line and the side rules 
forming the border. It is always desirable, where borders or panels 
are used, that the words enclosed by them shall be placed closer to 
each other than they are to the rules. Where two or more lines form- 
ing a group are followed by a decorative spot, as in the center panel 
of the page in question, the distance between the last line and the dec- 
oration should be at least as great as the distance between the lines. 
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By H. J. Goss & Co., London, England. 
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By H. J. Goss & Co., London, England. 
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BY 0. F. BYXBEE. 


Editors and publishers of newspapers desiring criticism or notice of new features in their papers, rate-cards, procuring of subscriptions and advertise- 
ments, carrier systems, etc., are requested to send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these subjects, to O. F. Byxbee, 4727 Malden street, Chicago. 
If criticism is desired, a specific request must be made by letter or postal card. 


Announcement of Ad.-setting Contest No. 36. 


When THE INLAND PRINTER’S last ad.-setting contest 
closed, compositors were requested to send suggestions for 
copy to be used in Ad.-setting Contest No. 36, and the 
responses were many. There are a nymber of ads. which 
would make very interesting problems for a competition 
and that selected is one of them. This one was chosen 
because it is a problem which confronts every compositor: 
the problem of knowing how to set such an ad. so that it 
will be effective without being fancy. No doubt every com- 
positor has had the experience of setting such ads. and 
after they were in type feeling that they were not satisfac- 
tory but not knowing how to improve them. Possibly there 
is only one way to set it, but if there is more than one this 
contest will develop the others. Compositors who enter 
these contests receive complete sets of all the ads. submit- 
ted, so that every one who contributes an idea will in turn 
receive the ideas of others. Here is the copy: 

James Staples & Co. P. L. Holzer. F. T. Staples. Bankers. 
est allowed on balances of $500 or over. Safe Deposit Vaults. Insur- 
ance. Fire; Marine; Liability; Plate Glass; Automobile. Surety 
Bonds. Real Estate Bought and Sold on Commission. Loans made on 
Approved City Real Estate. Will act as Trustees or Administrators. 
189 State street, Bridgeport, Conn. 


Inter- 


The same rules which have so satisfactorily governed 
these contests in the past will apply — namely: 


1. Set 26%4 ems wide by 2 inches deep. 

2. Each contestant may enter as many specimens as desired. 

8. The compositor is at liberty to change the arrangement of the 
copy, but must neither add nor omit any phrase or words. 

4. No illustrative cuts allowed. Material used is limited to type 
and rule or border. 

5. Two hundred printed slips of each ad. to be mailed to “O. F. 
Byxbee, 440 South Dearborn street, Chicago.” 

6. Use black ink on white paper, 6 inches wide by 3% inches deep, 
exactly. 

7. Write plainly or print name of compositor on one slip only, 
which should be enclosed in the package. 

8. Each contestant must enclose 20 cents in 2-cent stamps or coin, 
to cover the cost of mailing to him a complete set of the specimens 
submitted. Canadian dimes may be used, but not Canadian stamps. 
If two or more designs are entered, no extra stamps will be required. 

9. All specimens must reach me not later than September 25, 1913. 


Compositors should not take too great advantage of the 
liberty allowed in Rule 3. It is not intended that the copy 
should be twisted about until almost unrecognizable, and it 
is not possible to form a rule which shall state definitely 
just how far a compositor may go in this respect, but in 
making changes it is best to consider that the copy was 
submitted by a regular advertiser who thinks he knows 
what he wants, and unless a change can be made that will 
be a marked improvement, and one for which a good reason 
is apparent, then it is better not to change it at all. In the 


past, where the changes have been many, compositors have 
found that they lost votes, and no liberties should be taken 
with the copy which would have a tendency to reduce the 
number of points which an ad. would otherwise receive. 
On the other hand, the latter part of the same rule is not 
intended to prevent the omission of punctuation-marks, or 
spelling out abbreviations, or the use of legitimate abbre- 
viations, if the compositor desires. As stated in the rules, 
the sheet with the compositor’s name and address, and the 
stamps or coin, should be enclosed in the package of ads., 
and not sent in a letter. The usual plan of designating the 
best ads. will be followed. A complete set of all the speci- 
mens submitted will be mailed to each compositor within a 
few days after the close of the contest, and the compositors 
themselves will act as judges, each being requested to 
select which, in his judgment, are the best three ads., and 
those receiving the largest number of points will be repro- 
duced in THE INLAND PRINTER, together with the photo- 
graphs and brief biographical sketches of the compositors 
who set them. Three points will be accorded each ad. 
selected for first place, two points for each second choice, 
and one point for each third. Contestants should read the 
rules very carefully, and see that each provision is fully 
complied with, as failure to meet the conditions may debar 
their work. Special care should be taken to have the size 
of the paper correct, as one ad. on paper too long or too 
wide would make every set inconvenient to handle, and 
any such will be thrown out. Particular note should also 
be made of the closing date, as ads. received too late can not 
be accepted. Where a compositor enters two or more ads., 
each set of specimens should be wrapped separately and all 
enclosed in one package. THE INLAND PRINTER is able to 
reproduce only a limited number of the ads. submitted, so 
that those who do not participate are missing much of the 
benefit to be derived from a study of the various styles of 
display in a complete set. There will be two hundred sets 
of ads., and should the number of contestants be unusually 
large the sets will be given to the first two hundred who 
enter, so that the advisability of submitting specimens 
early is apparent. 


Another Big Advertising Plan by Mr. Kendall. 


Harvey C. Kendall, manager of the Fremont (Neb.) 
Herald, is filled with plans for increasing the advertising 
patronage of his paper. Two of these have been described 
in recent issues of THE INLAND PRINTER, but his most 
recent achievement is so much bigger and broader than the 


others that they are entirely in the background. The 
month of July, with its midsummer clearance sales, is 
always a busy one for newspaper men, but they are never 
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too busy to branch out for new business if the opportunity 
presents itself. With this object in view Mr. Kendall 
began about the 1st of June to work on what he called 
“ Fremont’s Mightiest July Clearance Sale.” In a letter to 
THE INLAND PRINTER he explains how he started and the 
results obtained: 


You well know that the merchants in your own town conduct July 
varance sales all during the month of July, and each merchant is 
» liged to advertise his own individual sale, which will cost him from 
$°5 to $500, according to the volume of business he does. I thought 
!at if I could induce all the merchants to advertise their sales to start 


HARVEY C. KENDALL, 
Manager of the Herald, Fremont, Nebraska. 


the same day, their advertisements to appear in one advertising circular, 
that each merchant would be able to conduct his midsummer sale at 
much less expense than he could if he were to advertise it in the usual 
manner. With this thought in mind I interviewed about a dozen lead- 
ing,merchants and found them heartily in favor of the plan. 

I next prepared a ten-page dummy, size 15 by 22, and figured the 
cost of printing, folding and mailing 10,000 copies of same, which 
would be filled with the various advertisements. I then wrote an adver- 
tisement that I intended to use in twenty newspapers surrounding 
Fremont, calling attention to this mammoth sale. After I had my 
plans all carefully laid I presented them to the directors (ten in num- 
ber) of the Fremont Retailers’ Association. After I had fully explained 





ORIGINAL No. 
ADVERTISING CONTRACT FOR 


MIGHTIEST JULY CLEARANCE SALE 


EVER HELD IN THE STATE OF NEBRAS! 


Sale Begins at Nine O'clock, Friday, July 11, 1913 


Fi ee ee 191 
Publishers FREMONT HERALD, Fremont, Neb.: eee ae 


——Hereby Contract for the following space in the Retailers Asssociation’s Advertising 
Circular seer ae. ae 
for which agree to pay the sum of. pr 

Is also hereby agreed that the said advertisement is to appear in the Fremont Herald in 


the issue of Friday, July 4th, for which agree to pay the regular advertising rates in addition 
to price, wee for space in advertising circular. 








reby agree to have copy ready for The Herald Company not later than Twelve o'clock noon, 
Monday, Ton 1913. 


consideration of the foregoing facts the Herald Company hereby agrees and promises to mail Ten 
Theessnd (10,000) copies of said advertising circulars not later than Wednesday, July 2, 1913. 
Accepted by. 


NOTR—Verbat 








Advertising contract used by Mr. Kendall in connection with 
his clearance-sale plan. 


the plan they adopted it and gave me a letter, highly complimenting 
the plan, which I found very useful in securing advertising from the 
merchants of the city. 

It was an easy matter to sell the space in the “ advertising circu- 
lar.’ We sold space to thirty of the leading merchants, each one 
agreeing to start his sale on the same day, Friday, July 11. 

When we sold the space for the circular we also made an agree- 
ment with the merchants that the same advertisement was to appear 
in the Herald one time. Newspaper men will see at a glance how fine 
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this would work. After you had printed the circular you lifted the 
same advertisement into your newspaper form, and charged your reg- 
ular space rates for its insertion. 

The first page of the circular we devoted to the Fremont Retailers’ 
Association. They appointed a committee to write a good article to be 
printed thereon, explaining fully all matters relative to the sale, and 
extending an invitation to the public to take advantage of this “‘ Mighty 
July Clearance Sale.” 

A sale conducted in this manner has many good points. In the 
first place it is a good revenue producer for the newspaper, which 
we all admit is the first thing to consider. In the next place it saves 
the merchant a great deal of money, time and worry. He can adver- 
tise his sale at about one-fifth the cost of advertising individually, he 
saves all the labor necessary in folding bills, addressing wrappers or 
envelopes, and last but not least he saves dollars and dollars on his 
postage bill. 

In determining the cost of space in the advertising circular we 
figured the total cost of issuing 10,000 copies, 15 by 22, and then we 
sold space pro rata per page, half page, quarter page, etc. 

This is the first time in the history of Fremont that a sale of this 
kind has ever been attempted and therefore we went in on rather a 





Make Your Plans to Attend 


The Mightiest July 
Clearance 


pale. 
At FREMONT 
amen July 11 


Day— 
AND CONTINUING FOR TWO WEEKS 








MILLIONS OF DOLLARS WORTH OF SEA- 
SONABLE GOODS WILL BE SOLD 
AT LESS THAN COST 


Prices Unequalled in 
the State 


GOODS BEST ON THE MARKET 








If you failed te receive a circular explaining this big 
sale write to Secretary Retailers Association, Fremont, 
arid full particulars will be sent you FREE. 











Ad. announcing July clearance sale planned by Mr. Kendall. 
This ad. was placed in other papers in near-by towns. 


small seale. Another year we expect to print 20,000 or 30,000 copies, 
each copy to contain sixteen or more pages. The same plan could be 
worked nicely in the fall, again in January, and perhaps in the spring. 
If the plan here explained is followed we are sure you can promote 
a sale of this nature which will prove a big money-maker for you, and 
also a great money-saver and stock-reducer to your merchants. 
Unfortunately, Mr. Kendall does not state just what 
prices he charged for the advertising in the circular. While 
every publisher would probably want to figure out his own 
cost, still he would be glad to have Mr. Kendall’s figures to 
compare with his own. Of course the ten pages of adver- 
tising is too much to reproduce here, but they were the 
usual July ads., attractively and strikingly displayed. One 
of the most important parts of the plan is the advertising 
contract, which is shown, and also the announcement of the 
plan, containing the letter from the Fremont Merchants’ 
Retail Association, which was printed on the first page of 
the Herald in its issue of July 4, and which we reprint 


herewith: 
FREMONT MERCHANTS GET TOGETHER. 


The greatest get-together proposition that Fremont retailers have 
ever indulged in is announced through the columns of the Herald 
to-day. And this newspaper takes credit to itself the accomplishment 
of the splendid scheme which shall not only result in enormous sales 
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of goods, but which will satisfy the merchants of the city that work- 
ing together in a good cause is as commendable and desirable as 
brotherly love or holding the hand of the Goddess of Fortune. 

In years past it has been the custom of the merchants of Fremont 
to set the date for their clearing sales to suit themselves — some of 
them starting the day after the Fourth of July, others a week later, 
and still others not before the 20th of the midsummer month. Each 
fired its own broadside of advertising, and each brought returns. The 
Herald believed that if the merchants would join hands, all agree on 
a certain date for the opening of the midsummer sales, it would bring 
great crowds of buyers, each would have a fair chance at the sales 
of all the goods, and the shopper and the merchant would reap far 
better and more satisfactory results that under the old plan. 


NG” SIGN PETITION AGAINST FISHING LICENSE-LET'S HOLD UP THIS INIQUITOUS MEASURE “Wiig 
==="! BYRONSTIMES [=== 


4THOF JULY ANTIOCH HOT SPRINGS BRENTWOOD YOSEMITE CATERPILLAR CALIFORNIA 
CARNIVAL COMING SCHOOL WILL BANK OPENS THEATER WHEELS ARE CATERPILLAR 
STOCKTON SUNDAY HAVEORGAN JULY 15TH OFFERING TAKEN OFF! IN RUSSIA 


S00-Mile Road Race. Their Goat bb Nice and Big Crowd Witnesses Public Invited to View “Everywomns” Big At- Holt Ball Team Rolled Sweeps the Boards, Cap- 
Otters Fat--Come and See Us Clever Closing Ex- Handsosbe $15,000 traction at Stockton in the Dust by the turing Two Gold 
eas Gat be Seroctare, ouates. Med. 











An unusual first-page arrangement for the Fourth of July. 


So the Herald presented its plan to the Fremont Retailers’ Associa- 
tion and after due consideration it was adopted and endorsed by the 
following letter: 

To All the Retailers of Fremont: 

This is to certify that the officers of the Fremont Retailers’ Associa- 
tion have fully examined the proposition of the Herald Company, rela- 
tive to the “ Mightiest July Clearance Sale,’’ and are very favorably 
impressed with the plan. It certainly should prove a big drawing card 
and we respectfully ask that you codperate with the Herald Company, 
believing that by so doing the entire city will be benefited. 

FREMONT MERCHANTS’ RETAIL ASSOCIATION, 
By H. L. Himes, Secretary. 

Ten thousand ten-page circulars, cf the size of this page, contain- 
ing advertisements of all the leading retailers of the city, have been 
sent direct to ten thousand heads of families in Dodge, Saunders, Wash- 
ington, Cuming, Colfax, Douglas, Butler, Stanton and Burt counties 
and the same advertisements will appear in the Herald newspaper. 

The advertising is not of the catch-penny kind. The great clearing 
sales are not such as “ fly-by-night ’’ merchants often indulge in. The 


stores that are making special prices to clear away stocks are the old_ 


reliable stores of Fremont. There is nothing of the fake in this great 
clearing sale. It is a simple getting together of the merchants to 
attract the greatest crowd of buyers the city has ever had during the 
midsummer season. The sales announcements of these merchants 
appear in to-day’s Herald. Others will appear next week. 

It is an opportunity for the out-of-town buyer to kill several birds 
with one stone. If he or she has been waiting to buy a bill of dry 
goods, or a suit, or shoes, or a piano, the purchase can be made on the 
same day. Several different sale dates are not pleasing to the average 
out-of-town buyer. She can not always avail herself of the opporunity 
to attend a suit sale one day, a shoe sale another day, or other lines at 
different times. 

And so the great Fremont clearing sales have been specially timed 
when the farmer will have a bit of leisure between busy days on the 
farm; when he and his good wife, and sons and daughters may all 
come to Fremont and avail themselves of the splendid bargain prices 
which Fremont merchants are to make during the week beginning 
July 11. It is an epoch-making event in the history of Fremont mer- 
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chandising and every reader of the Herald should not fail to go over 
every advertisement in this issue, for there will be many opportunities 
to get remarkably good values for only a little money. 

The small ad. shown is the one which was run in the 
other papers in near-by towns. This was two columns 
wide and six inches deep. Mr. Kendall is certainly to be 
congratulated on his original ideas, and other publishers 
will make no mistake in appropriating such a one as this 
to their own advantage. 


Unusual Fourth-of-July First Page. 

Something unusual in a first-page arrangement to cele- 
brate the Fourth was used by the Byron (Cal.) Times 
Note that the initials in the reproduction spell “ Fourth.’ 
These were printed in blue ink and the illustration in the 
center in red and blue, giving the page a very festive 
appearance. 

Rate-card for 1,500 Circulation. 

W. W. Eastman, foreman of the Geddes (S. D.) Record 
requests an advertising rate-card for his paper with 1,50( 
circulation. The card given below is carefully graded, an 
is based on the rates usually secured by papers with thi 
circulation, but if Mr. Eastman can secure higher rates w: 
will be glad to furnish another card on application: 


























Open-space contracts: 


50 inches and less than 100 inches................eeeeseces $0.5 
100 inches and less than 250 inches 

250 inches and less than 500 inches 

500 inches and less than 1,000 inches..............eeceeeeeeee 


1,000 inches and over. 


Ads. Sent for Criticism. 


Large numbers of ads. have been recently sent for 
criticism, and it is impossible to show them all, or even one 
The New Store 


Seislez Gees, Hiawatha, Kas. 


The Season's Newest, Richest Display of Men's, Women’s and Children's Wearing Apparel, 
. Dry Goods, Millinery, Notions, Furnishings and Shoes is Now On Display at 
Our New Store.. Our Annual 


Spring Opening 




















pervailmg stylee been 40 elaborate and com: 








This Sale Affords So Great a Saving That It Is Economy To Buy a Season's Supply 


—Millinery— 


Innovations in Styles, 
Ashowt 


—UNDERMUSLINS— a. 63 
Sire 


—Siks and Dress Goods— - 

















Full-page ad. by H. J. Weltmer, World, Hiawatha, Kansas. 
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from each correspondent, but an effort will be made to give 
:. few suggestions to each compositor, and give them in 
such a way that they will be of interest and value to every 
‘eader, even if the ads. described can not be shown. A. S. 
Xlinkner, foreman on the Waukon (Iowa) Republican, 
‘equests criticism of an ad. which is neatly arranged and 
vell balanced. Rather than place the ornaments after 
‘Children’s Dresses ” in order to make a full line, it would 
ave been better to use letter-spacing, or the line could 
ave been centered without spoiling the symmetry. D. C. 
imons, publisher of the Worth (Mo.) Tribune, sends a 
py of his paper containing a four-page ad. that would be 

credit to a paper in any large city. Just a little more 
‘hite space around the main section of display is the only 
‘iticism deserved. The display type was well chosen. 








pss, Saturdaya Sale 


| ‘of Ladies’ and 


Misses Hosiery 





DMMENCING SATURDAY opie AND CONTINUING 
FOR ONE WEEK WE OFFER 1900 PAIRS OF LADIES AND Mis. 
SES HOSIERY AT A SAVING OF ONE THIRD TO ONE HALF 


THESE ARE LINES THAT WE HAVE BOUGHT AT A GREAT 
we ICE REDUCTION TOGETHER WITH NUMBERS FROM OUR 
OWN STOCK THAT WE WILL NOT CARRY THIS SEASON 
WHILE THE VARIETIES ARE GREAT TO START THIS SALE 
WITH WE DO NOT THINK THAT WE CAN KEEP UP ALL LINES 
FOR THE ENTIRE WEEK 


ADVISE ALL THAT ARE INTERESTED TO MAKE 





REMEMBER SATURDAY IS @HE FIRS 
DAY OF THIS SPECIAL HOSIERY SALE 
THAT THE SALE WILL HOLD FOR ONE 
WEEK. YOU WILL MAKE MONEY IF YO 
WHILE PRICES AR 


S.K. McCALL CO. 


“NORMAN'S GREATEST STORE. 

















No. 2. 
By Lee White, Transcript, Norman, Oklahoma. 


H. J. Weltmer, of the Hiawatha (Kan.) World, submits a 
full-page ad. which is reproduced (No. 1). There was an 
opportunity here, in the body of the ad., for some effective 
panel arrangements, putting each section in a panel by 
itself. The date of the opening should have been brought 
out more prominently and grouped with “Our Annual 
Spring Opening,” and less space given the panels at the 
top. Lee White, of the Norman (Okla.) Transcript, sends 
some excellent ads. in which panels are used very nicely 
and yet not overdone. No. 2 is an example of his work. 
Here the cuts are allowed to break through the inner panel, 
giving a pleasing effect. Alfred Steinman sends another 
batch of ads. planned by himself and set by J. A. Switzer, 
foreman of the Modesto (Cal.)’ Herald. As usual all of 
these ads. are attractive, but space will not permit their 
reproduction. Cline N. Lochhead, of Port Arthur, Onta- 
ric, asks which is the better of two ads. enclosed. The ad. 
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headed “ Spring Raiment”’ would be most pleasing if the 
display in the middle of the ad. had been centered. Two 
half-page ads. sent by Edward E. Viereck, of the Albany 
(Ore.) Democrat, are well displayed, but the body type is 
a little too heavy to afford proper contrast. R. C. Latimer, 
of the Marion County News, Jefferson, Texas, has some 
good ideas as shown in three specimens submitted. Here, 
also, however, there is a tendency to use too large body 








_ Best Showing in Towner‘ sic.” 


MEN WHO HAVE —_— — THEIR ao MADE TO ORDER 


Adler's 
Collegian 


Clothes 
ECAUSE trees They ore gerantend Clthen “The pater ae 
B= Sass 


-to-measure kj 


FULL LINE UP-TO-DATE FURNISHINGS 
New Patterns of Summer Shi 
Slip-On Rain Coats— Jost the thing for inclement weather 
for the famous Kingsbury 


New Spring Styles in Straw Hats. 


PARKMAN & MAWBY 


Aledo, Illinois 




















No. 3. 
An unusual ad. by E. Roy Lownes, Democrat, Aledo, Illinois. 


type. His best ad. is that of G. T. Haggard; that of J. J. 
Segal Company should have had a heavier border and 
heavier type at the top to balance the signature. E. Roy 
Lownes, of the Aledo (Ill.) Democrat, submits a rather 
unusual ad. (No. 3). The heavy rules at top and bottom 
sets it off from other ads., and the rule column at the left, 
while having the appearance of being complicated, was 
really very simple. No. 4 is an example of the work of 
Carl Curtis, an eighteen-year-old apprentice in the office of 
the Kalida (Ohio) Record. This has a good strong display 





The | Best 
MEATS 


. takes experience and good judgementto kee; 
g juag' Pp 


irst-class MEATS on hand all the time. We 
iad both and can guarantee everything pur- 
chasd of wus. 


Try our White Mountain Creamery Butter. 


THE CITY MARKET 


_ J. E. FOLTZ, Prop KALIDA, OHIO 














No. 4. 
By Carl Curtis, apprentice on the Record, Kalida, Ohio. 


line, something which some of Mr. Curtis’ other specimens 
lack. Aside from this, however, they show very good ideas, 
being well balanced and white space is used judiciously. 
No. 5 is another small ad. with strong display. This was 
set by A. J. Amy, Winnipeg, Manitoba. “ Extra Money — 
Teachers ” is sure to attract the attention of the proper 
people. The exclamation point was unnecessary, and it is 
not used in modern display. If space would permit I would 
reproduce several of the specimens sent by D. C. Walker, 
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of the Wichita Falls (Tex.) Times as they show some excel- 
lent arrangements, many of them with round-cornered 
panels of various sizes. No. 6 is one of Mr. Walker’s ads. 


EXTRA MONEY 
TEACHERS! 


Teachers! We have a number of 
popular Household Medical Works, 
Books for stock men, and various 
other works which we will supply 
you with at wholesale prices. Many 
‘Teachers and Students are materially 
increasing: their incomes by*selling 
these books. No money required in 
advance. Write us, addressing your 
letter— 
“WHOLESALE _ DEPT.” 


RUSSELL, LANG & CO., Lid. 


SOMERSET BLDG, WINNIPEG. 














No. 5. 


A small ad. with strong display, set by A. J. Amy, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


and shows the manner in which he took care of an 
awkward trade-mark. The display in this ad. would be 
quite ordinary if it were not for the grouping, but is very 








Sunday is Easter! 


Have You Your Easter Bonnet Yet? 


Sunday may be a pretty day—Can nev 
tell about ce onier cer ouaid 


A prettier collection of trimmed hats 
can not be found. I don't care where 
you go even to New York. We have 
been there and know what we,are 
saying. Everybody has told us that 
our hats are so pretty and inexpen- 
sive, that you also must come and see. 
Now you get out early tomorrow 
morning and make your selection 
whether you pay $5.00 or $75.00 you 
get the same care and attention. 

Our rule of thoroughly satisfying and 
pleasing you is strictly adhered to. 


Pretty Easter Hats 


3.95 
Come and see them 


No. 6. 


Showing how D. C. Walker, of the Times, Wichita Falls, Texas, 
took care of an awkward trade-mark. 


pleasing as itis. I. A. Bragmeyer, of the Bay City (Mich.) 
Times, is another compositor who is heard from regularly, 
and whose work is uniformly good. No. 7 shows how he 
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displayed a small ad. very strikingly, and No. 8 shows an 
unusual and pleasing arrangement of another, five columns 
in width. There is nothing about either of these ads. to 
consume unnecessary time and yet they are exceptionally 
well displayed. Instead of making three panels in the 
larger ad., two plain heavy rules are used at top and bottom 
of the matter in the center, thus squaring it up and sepa- 
rating it from the signature. A package containing sev- 
eral nicely displayed ads. comes from the office of the 
Junction City (Kan.) Union. There was no name on the 
wrapper, but they presumably came from R. M. Coffelt, 
who frequently contributes specimens of his good work to 
this department. There are several other packages, but 
space will not permit referring to more this month. Com- 
positors sending ads. for criticism should not fail to remem- 
ber the instructions regarding sending them flat. This 





SIX HARD, COLD 


FACTS 


Fact 1—Taft cannot be.elected. 

Fact 2—Roosevelt can be elected. 

Fact 3—Wilson might be elected. 

Fact 4—The election of Wilson surely means tampering 
with 'the inconre of the business man, the wage-earner 
and the rest of the American public. 

Fact 5—It is up to the American voter to defend his in- 
come, upon which must always depend his outgo. 


Fact 6—The only way for the American voter to defend 
his income is to prevent the election of Wilson by vot- 
ing for Roosevelt. 





A vote for the Progressive Party means a vote for the Rule 
of the People Against Boss Rule. 











No. 7. 
A striking display by I. A. Bragmeyer, Times, Bay City, Michigan. 


does not mean that large ads. must not be folded, as the 
object is only to avoid rolling. Make the package about 
9 by 12 inches and you will avoid folding practically all 
ads. less than half a page in size. 


Newspaper Criticisms. 


The following papers were received, together with 
requests for criticism, and brief suggestions are made for 
their improvement: 


Phil Francis’ Letter, Stockton, California.— There is nothing about 
your paper to criticize; it is a very creditable production in every way. 

Pulaski (N. Y.) Commonwealth.— This new paper is certainly a 
very creditable one. Ads. are nicely displayed, news features are well 
covered, and the whole arrangement is pleasing. 

Alamogordo (N. M.) News-Advertiser.— The News-Advertiser has 
improved with every issue since the consolidation, and when you get 
your new press at work there will be little about the paper to criticize. 
Even with the handicap of a poor press the presswork has improved, 
but still lacks a proper distribution of ink. The Alamogordo News was 
criticized in this department twelve years ago. 

Harlem Magazine (submitted by Morris Reiss), New York.— You 
are doing some nice work on the ads. and make-up of the Harlem 
Magazine. There is only one ad. which might be seriously criticized — 
that of Richard Webber; the line, ‘‘ Everything to Eat,’’ should have 
been given the greater prominence, and the signature made secondary. 
The liberal space between the small ads. is most commendable. 

St. Cloud (Minn.) Times.— You are publishing too good a paper 
not to give more attention to the details of good make-up and press- 
work. Foot slugs are allowed to work up on nearly every page and 
on several pages it is impossible to read the running title. Even the 
publisher’s announcement is so poorly printed that it is impossible to 
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decipher the names of the editor and manager. As sixty-five per cent 
of the items under “ Briefs and Personals” are advertisements, why 
not take out the few real news items and run them by themselves. 
The Times is a very newsy paper, well supplied with attractive ads., 
and these few minor defects should be overcome. 

Red Bank (N. J.) Standard.— There is nothing about your paper 
to criticize. It is bright and newsy, carefully made up and well filled 








4 ae ee 


Sale of 45-in. : . Exceptional 
Embroidery (Sey Sah 3. | Sale of Cluny | 
Flouncing on Re, i4j | Laces on 
Thursday WY, | Friday 

58¢ | 3 


“1c 


‘The Entire Lot goes on sale 
Pridey morning, «0 be on 


| “GOOD DRESSING” 


FOR APRIL 





The Hawley Dry Goods Comp 











No. 8. 


Another pleasing arrangement by I. A. Bragmeyer, Times, 
Bay City, Michigan. 


with neatly displayed ads. The first-page arrangement is good and it 
is reproduced herewith, not only on account of the arrangement, but 
because the type for the headings is well chosen. The two different 
faces are contrasting, but harmonize nicely. You should avoid placing 
an illustration where it will strike a fold, if possible. 


Loup City (Neb.) Northwestern.— You are using several faces of 
type in your ads. which are not suitable for newspaper work. If these 
light and fancy faces could be discarded and replaced with one or two 
modern faces in series, the ads. could be greatly improved. In your 
“Professional Cards ”’ there are as many different faces as there are 
lines, while two harmonizing faces should be sufficient. News matter 
is well brought out and your paper is well printed. 

Geddes (S. D.) Record.— The Record’s foreman is W. W. Eastman, 
a young man only nineteen years of age, and young Eastman has been 
foreman for three years, having been at the trade since he was four- 
teen. The paper is very carefully made up, has some creditable ads., 
and there is really nothing serious about it to criticize aside from the 








HVE PAGES 





= WLAN HL BOUSTON 
‘NEW EXALTED RULER 


First-page arrangement in which type for headings is well chosen. 
The two faces, while contrasting, harmonize nicely. 
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lack of some attractive headings at the top of the first page, which is 
probably no fault of Mr. Eastman’s. 


Perth (Western Australia) Sunday Times.— The Times is a nine- 
column, thirty-two-page paper, all printed on pink stock, “ the biggest 
paper in the British Empire.” The only criticism of the paper is its 
awkward size, which, however, is not unusual in Australasia. Its news 
and literary features are excellently handled, and practically every ad. 
is creditably displayed. An appropriate heading extends across a page 
of classified advertising, “Columns through which Anyone Anywhere 
trades with Everyone Everywhere.” 





THE PRINTER AND HIS CUSTOMER. 


Though not wishing to annoy or harass our friends,’ 
the devotees and practitioners of the art preservative, we 
feel impelled to express a doubt as to whether one printer 
in a hundred properly develops his business. 

Mr. Wheels, the truck manufacturer, gives the printer 
man an order for five thousand catalogues; these the 
printer man executes according to specifications and in- 
structions, giving the job his best thought and care and 
delivering it (let us hope) on time. Then he presents his 
bill, gets his money, and considers the incident closed. 

If he is an enterprising printer, he calls, in person or 
by proxy, on Mr. Wheels from time to time, and asks if 
there is anything doing in the way of printing. Mr. 
Wheels, as a rule, mechanically says that there isn’t. 

Next year there may be another truck catalogue com- 
ing along; meantime, not much of anything. 

How many printers are there who, after landing that 
first catalogue order, would take the trouble to get all the 
printed matter in use in the Wheels establishment, and 
carefully dissect and analyze it? How many are there 
who, having analyzed it, have the ability and would take 
the time to show Mr. Wheels wherein some of his printed 
matter is faulty and inefficient, and how he could profitably 
employ other and better printed things? How many have 
the ability and would take the time to plan and suggest 
various booklets, forms, follow-ups, mailing-cards, folders 
and other printed things which Mr. Wheels could use to 
advantage? 

Mighty few; yet a service of this nature is absolutely 
necessary if the printer wishes to realize the full possibili- 
ties of his business, and secure the most and best work in 
the most economical manner. In time, there will be at 
least one printer in every town who will do just the things 
outlined above, and he will be the printer of his town. 

Most business men use too little printed matter; they 
do not know what they want or how to plan it; they do 
not even know that they want it. 

Whose business is it to study the printing needs of the 
busy business man; to figure out what he should have and 
how he should use it? Obviously, the man who makes 
printed things and is supposed to know all about them. Is 
he doing it? In some cases, but not as a rule.—Advertis- 
ing and Selling. 





WORDS. 


Words are tricky things. Three or four words, arranged 
in one or another way, may precipitate a war, a divorce 
scandal, or a riot at a christening. You must watch words 
closely when you put them into advertising or correspon- 
dence. You must consider their effect on the other fellow. 
There was a street faker once, back in our home town, who 
was selling cough medicine. And he said, in one part of 
his discourse, that “thousands of persons would rise and 
acclaim the merits of Doperine if they were alive to tell 
the tale to-day.” — John Nicholas Beffel. 
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COST OF ADVERTISING IN COUNTRY DAILY AND 
WEEKLY NEWSPAPERS.* 


BY E. K. WHITING. 





HE study of costs has been the one upper- 
most thought with the printer for the past 
few years, and such gatherings as this 
one have been responsible for the great 
advancement made by the printers of this 
country along the lines of cost knowledge. 
It has been customary for printers to 
deplore conditions which exist and to look 

upon the printing business as the one calling of last 

resort. I will confess that in my moments of discourage- 
ment I have felt the same way as many others have in 
regard to their business, but the more I have studied the 
subject of costs, the more I have come to feel as a friend of 
mine in Minnesota once aptly said in a gathering sim- 
ilar to this. Many present had taken occasion to depreci- 
ate the printing business when my friend rose and said: 

“Mr. President and Gentlemen,— Nearly every one seems 

to delight in saying unkind things about the printing busi- 

ness, and I want to take issue with them. Show me a 

business which has been conducted at a loss for years and 

years and yet stands sixth in the industries of this great 
country. Gentlemen, I take off my hat to the printing 
business.” Every careful student of conditions knows 
there are few, if any, better lines of business to-day than 
the printing business. What fault there is does not lie 
with the business but rather with the lack of business 
knowledge and accounting systems on the part of the indi- 
viduals who are engaged in it. 

I do not know what sign of greatness I possess which 
should have induced your secretary to have invited me to 








speak to you to-day unless it lie in the fact that I had the 
good sense to suspend the only daily paper in a city of six 
thousand inhabitants simply for the reason that it per- 
sistently and consistently refused to look a cost system in 
the face. : 
When a cost system was installed in our office we sup- 
posed that, our prices for job printing having been placed 


upon a correct basis, our troubles would be over. But, 
like the man who married thinking his troubles all were 
over, we too soon began to realize that they had just begun. 
We still had an appalling leak in our business, notwith- 
standing the fact that our job department showed a good 
profit. It was then that I awoke to the realization of the 
fact that the great percentage of the troubles of the coun- 
try printer-publisher lay with his newspaper and not his 
job department. We were at that time publishing a six- 
column folio daily and an eight and twelve-page weekly. 
These were at first carried on one ticket as “the news- 
paper,” but as the tracers came through each month show- 
ing a loss, my curiosity was aroused to know which wheel 
had a flat tire. The daily and weekly were then given 
separate tickets and the daily at once showed up as a 
steady and persistent loser. The weekly, too, though given 
the benefit of half the news composition, half the editorial 
salaries, etc., came far short of looking like a good thing. 
A careful study of the situation resulted in increased 
advertising rates for both daily and weekly and an extraor- 
dinary effort was made to swell the receipts to a point 
where the daily would be made at least self-supporting. 
But the cost tracers continued to tell the same sickening 
story, and after comparing our cost sheets with the few — 


* An address delivered by E. K. Whiting, manager of the Journal- 
Chronicle, Owatonna, Minnesota, at the Second Illinois Printers’ Cost 
Congress, held at Springfield, Illinois, June 13 and 14. 
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I am ashamed to tell you how few — fellow publishers in 
my own State who had cost systems, and finding our own 
costs far below others, we announced that the daily would 
be suspended at once. 

That you who conduct both daily and weekly news- 
papers may get an idea of what such publications cost, I 
will give you the cost of our combined issues for an aver- 
age month — the circulation of the daily at that time being 
700 and the weekly 2,500: 


Stock and total mechanical costs 
Direct expense 


LUST IC c (ee eT $275.18 
Daily foreign advertising 23.08 
Daily subscriptions 150.00 


$448.26 


$631.22 
WEEKLY. 
PIOOEK “AIG TIONED COB G 6555/5 950.0 0:9 ies d eo sisleale dob aoa ele wadeain Re $156.08 
Direct expense 
Half news composition 
Ad. composition 


Weekly display advertising 
Weekly foreign advertising 


$397.30 


10S he) 0 ERR Ree SPSS tr Sr Oe SP eee Se ear Wet ore rere apn me Ae 10.39 


$407.69 


To reach the cost of display advertising per inch for 
the daily it is only necessary to subtract from the cost of 
the month’s issues the subscription receipts and divide the 
remainder by the number of inches actually carried. To 
illustrate, let us take the month cited above where the total 
cost of the month’s issues was $631.22. Subtracting from 
this the subscription receipts, $150, we have $481.22. In 
that month we carried 4,800 inches of advertising which 
brings the cost per inch to 10 cents. When you stop to 
consider the rate charged by the average country daily, do 
you wonder that the publishers are not classed financially 
as they should be? 

Having buried our daily edition we have continued to 
make a careful study of the cost of producing our weekly 
edition and I doubt not but that many of you country pub- 
lishers here to-day will be little short of astounded at the 
costs which I will now give you: 


TWELVE-PAGE WEEKLY. 


Hand composition 
Cylinder press 
Mailing 

Linotype composition 
Direct expense 


Receipts from legals 
Receipts from locals 


CTT Tee eT TTT eT TT Te 50.00 


$ 99.88 


Total cost of issue 
Receipts from legals, locals and subscriptions 


Remainder 
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To arrive at the cost of display advertising we subtract 
the receipts from legals, locals and subscriptions from the 
total cost of the issue and divide the remainder by the 
number of inches of display advertising carried in that 
irsue. In this case $60.61 divided by 380, the number of 
inches of display advertising carried that issue, makes a 
cost of 16 cents per inch for display advertising. 

TWELVE-PAGE WEEKLY. 


and composition 
(-linder press 
ailing 

notype composition 

rect expense 


ceipts from legals 
-ceipts from locals 
Kee SIGE SUMMPNMNOMINIDG oo cack neccdwndscévadensanawedanwnas 


tal cost of issue 
Receipts from legals, locals and subscriptions 


Remainder 

Divide $60.80 by 524, the number of inches of display 
advertising carried that issue, and we have a cost of 11.6 
cents per inch. 

The total cost of the first seventeen issues of this year 
was $2,578.21. The receipts during this period from legals, 
locals and subscriptions was $1,635.38 and this subtracted 
from the above leaves $942.83 to be divided by 8,228, the 
number of inches of display advertising carried, making 
the average cost for seventeen weeks 11.46 cents per inch. 

The above figures are for the fat months of a year in 
which our paper carried both city and county publishing, 
and do not cover the months of July and August in which 


advertising receipts fall off heavily and hour costs mate- 


rially advance. In view of these conditions I would pre- 
dict that our average cost per inch under normal condi- 
tions will be about 17.5 cents per inch. And at this point 
I would call your attention to the fact that all of the 
figures which I have given you have to do with costs and 
not selling price. 

To those of you who are on the point of saying that 
these costs are abnormal let me state that I have the cost 
tracers of a widely known country weekly of my own State 
which corroborated my figures surprisingly well. The 
average cost of an eight-page weekly in that office thus far 
this year is $128.75, while the only eight-page issue we 
have had this year cost $127.07. The average cost of 
twelve-page issues in the former office is $155.35, while in 
our office the cost thus far this year averages $152.14. 
This is a remarkable coincidence and should bring any 
doubting Thomas to his senses and set him at work to 
know what his own costs are. There is absolutely but one 
way in which those costs may be determined, and that is 
by means of an adequate cost system, properly installed 
and carefully kept. If you have a cost system don’t think 
when you have a few monthly summaries that you know all 
about it, for it is only by keeping a constant monthly aver- 
age that you may be sure of your condition. The costs 
vary widely month by month, owing to conditions, and the 
only safe way is to keep a perpetual monthly average. 

A year and a half ago the Minnesota State Editorial 
Association appointed a committee to report upon the sub- 
ject of remunerative advertising rates for country week- 
lies based upon the cost of production. In this report 
papers were divided into three classes—A, B and C — 
Class A being the eight and twelve page all-home-print 
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weeklies with 2,500 to 3,000 circulation; Class B being the 
eight-page home-print weekly with 1,000 to 1,500 circula- 
tion; and Class C being the eight-page patent-inside weekly 
with 400 to 800 circulation. The findings of this commit- 
tee were as follows: 


Schedule of Advertising Rates—Class A Sliding Scale. 





ee [Ye | 6 mo. | 3 mo. | 2 mo. 


Set once 


Set 3 times 
Set 4 times 
Set 8 times 
Set 13 times 
Set 26 times 
Set 52 times 
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The schedule for Class C is practically the same as 
Class B and the above table can therefore be taken for 
Class C. 

Our committee reported unanimously in favor of the 
sliding scale of rates in preference to the flat rate so com- 
monly used. We did so for the reason that the flat rate 
has no justification in the face of costs and is in fact a 
lazy man’s invention for the benefit of the advertiser who 
now receives far too much for his money. It is an undis- 
puted fact of mechanics that a given number of carloads 
of freight can be more economically transported where 
divided into loads of equal size than where a light load is 
hauled one time and a heavy one another, from the fact 
that in one instance the engine races while in the other it 
is laboring under undue stress. With a newspaper, where 
the amount of advertising is light, it is necessary to set 
more type or run more plate than the income warrants, 
and too frequently when the advertising is heavy it makes 
necessary additional pages which cost more than the addi- 
tional advertising produces. That you may appreciate the 
fluctuations of advertising patronage look over the follow- 
ing chart which indicates the variation of display adver- 
tising in my own paper the first four months of this year: 
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The greatest argument against the flat rate is the fact 
that it tends to make intermittent advertisers who come in 
during the busy season of the year and leave you to carry 
the burden of publishing your paper during the dull 
months. The constant advertiser secures larger returns 
from the money expended and is a satisfied customer, 
while the intermittent advertiser sooner or later comes to 
say that advertising does not pay and finally drops out 
altogether. A Minnesota publisher in announcing the 
adoption of the sliding scale of rates very aptly stated the 
case when he said: “ The flat rate is the creation of the 
advertising agent, who demanded the minimum of trouble 
in computing rates, but is not fair either to the steady 
advertiser or the publisher. The advertiser who makes 
possible the production of the paper week after week is 
entitled to better rates than he who demands a large 
amount of space for an issue or two and then probably 
uses none for a year.” 

The cost of setting advertisements is a subject I have 
studied closely for the past two years, and as a result of 
such study I have been contending, at every organization 
meeting where I have spoken, against the seemingly fixed 
rate of 5 cents an inch for such service. I have long 
believed that no publisher could produce advertising com- 
position for 5 cents an inch. It is true that advertising 
composition varies in different towns and cities owing to 
varying wage scale and style of copy used. As a general 
thing the cost of advertising composition increases with 
the size of the city, owing to the fact that the merchants in 
the larger cities follow the metropolitan advertisers with 
heavy copy and cut-in prices. The average cost in my 
office is 7 cents an inch, and we are now charging 10 cents 
an inch for such service. We have had but one month in 


which advertising composition cost 5 cents an inch, and 


that was one in which we had several full-page advertise- 
ments with light copy. In March we set 1,130% inches of 
advertising in 66% hours. This was an average of 17 
inches an hour and at $1.20 per hour cost 7 cents an inch. 

It may not be amiss to say in this connection that the 
advertiser and the advertising agency do not object to pay- 
ing a rate which includes a living profit to the publisher. 
They simply want to strike bottom. The manager of one 
of the leading advertising concerns in New York wrote me 
some time ago that his concern realized the educational 
work the Ben Franklin organizations were doing in the 
Middle West, for during the past year they had received 
notification of increased rates from more publishers in 
Minnesota and the Dakotas than all the rest of the United 
States put together. This same friend of mine was at 
first somewhat alarmed by the upward trend of rates, but 
he recently expressed his approval of the sliding scale of 
rates as promulgated by the Minnesota State Editorial 
Association Committee for local advertisers, and the 
making of a flat rate for foreign advertising sufficiently 
high to provide a profit under all conditions. 
ment, the antagonism of the publisher toward the agency 
and the foreign advertiser in the past has been the fault 
of the publisher almost altogether. Lacking the courage 
of conviction which comes with a knowledge of costs he 
has failed to make an adequate rate and stick to it, and in 
the second place the lack of a proper accounting system 
has deprived him of a great deal of desirable and profitable 
business which would gladly been given him under more 
ideal business conditions. 

In closing, let me quote a Kansas publisher who replied 
to the questionnaire sent out by the Department of Journal- 
ism of the Kansas University asking for suggestions for 
the betterment of the publishers’ condition in that State: 


In my judg- 
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“Let the newspaper man get a better opinion of his own 
worth to the community. Let him get a better idea of the 
worth of his advertising space. He is doing as much for 
his town as the banker and the doctor. He ought to have 
as good clothes, work as few hours, and have as good an 
automobile. The newspaper publisher generally should be 
made to go to a newspaper business college for three 
months and have better business methods forced into him.” 





“BL. T.” PICKUPS. 
NOT IN THE DINING-CAR. 

Sir,— If a fly flies toward the front end of a railway 
coach traveling fifty miles an hour, does the fly have to fl. 
fifty miles an hour to keep the rear end of the coach from 
swatting it? D.C. C. 

WHERE IGNORANCE, ETC. 

Sir,— Last week, in a West Side high school, an Englis 
class was discussing figurative language. The teache: 
called on John to give an example of synecdoche. 

“The man loves his bottle,” came the answer. 

“Right,” said the teacher. “Now, Mary, can you 
explain just what that means? ” 

Up got a modest little girl. “It means that the man 
didn’t really love the bottle itself, but the milk inside it! ’ 

FLOTIE. 
ARE PAJAMAS COOLER THAN NIGHTGOWNS? 

A number of us women who have been making an 
investigation herewith turn in our findings, which include 
such important conclusions as 

(a) Nightgowns, though less interesting, are cooler 
than pajamas. 

(b) Pajamas, though less cool and easy than night- 
gowns, nevertheless have a valuable psychological effect on 
the wearer, in inducing independence of spirit and hilarity 
of leg. 

(c) Nighties are graceful; pajamas are gay. 

(d) Nighties are inevitably and monotonously white; 
pajamas are unexpectedly and bravely pink, or purple, or 
Bulgarianly variegated. 

Report respectfully submitted. 

THE DERNIEST CRI. 

Battle Creek woman, to proprietor of wall-paper store: 
“JT want some paper to put on myself two-thirds of the 
way up.” — Reported by C. C. W. 


R. L. 


AFFINITIES. 

Marriage license was issued to Frank Sourwine and 

Miss Sophia Gall Saturday.— Fort Madison Democrat. 
CONSIDERABLE CAMERA. 

I secured several more pictures, the last of which show 
the band feeding peacefully out of sight over the top of 
the mountain.— Outing Magazine. 

NOT TO LOOK THROUGH. 

Our union suits have holes in them for the same reason 
that houses have windows —to let the air in.— Bremer 
Bros.— Wenona Index. 

HINTS FOR OTHER CHOIRMASTERS. 

The choir at the Presbyterian church Sunday was full 
and the music was excellent.— Blairstown (Iowa) Banner. 
ANY ONE NOTICE THESE GOATS? 

Circle Pin—Lost—2 goat heads meeting together 
going down on Astor-st. to Goethe-st. and west to State, 


southbound to Elm-st. and west to corner Dearborn-av.— 
W.G.N. Line-’0-Type or Two, Chicago Tribune. 
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BY F. HORACE TEALL. 


Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and will be promptly answered in this department. Replies can not be made by mail. 


Quotation and Poetry. 

T. T. M., Lodi, California, writes: ‘On the inclosed 
slip with a signed statement, quoted, are the quotation- 
marks correctly used, at each paragraph and at the signa- 
ture? On the other proof — an address — the paragraph 
marked is poetry. Is it set right? Is poetry ever set 
poetry style in a speech? ” 

Answer.— The quotation-marks are rightly placed. The 
poetry is not right in prose form. It should be set as 
poetry. 

Both Plural. 

C. L. N., Skillman, New Jersey, writes: “I asked a 
question several months ago, and was told it would be 
answered in the next issue. As yet it has not been an- 
swered. The question was whether to write ‘order of 
service’ or ‘order of services’ for a Sunday programme. 
Also, should we print ‘ Father’s Day’ or ‘ Fathers’ Day ’?” 

Answer.— The first letter must have been lost. We do 
not intentionally slight any one so. The phrases in ques- 
tion should be “ order of services” and “ Fathers’ Day ” 
if a number of fathers are meant, “ Father’s Day ” if only 
one father. 

Semicolons. 

E. W. S., Savannah, Georgia, writes: ‘ What is the 
rule for the use of the semicolon in the following, copied 
from THE INLAND PRINTER of January in the article “ The 
Open Shop,” on page 567? ‘Let him see only a typical 
business office, even though but little larger than a dry- 
goods box, and let him feel that you are the proprietor; 
anxious to get his order, to be sure; but still proprietor 
and salesman.’ 

“T am familiar with three rules for the use of the semi- 
colon, viz.: Reasons are preceded by semicolons —‘ Econ- 
omy is no disgrace; for it is better to live on a little than 
to outlive a great deal.’ So are clauses in opposition when 
the second is introduced by an adversative — ‘ Straws swim 
at the surface; but pearls lie at the bottom.’ Several 
members dependent on a common clause, as, ‘ Philosophers 
assert that nature is unlimited; that her treasures are 
endless; that the increase of knowledge will never cease.’ 

“T have often seen, in some of the most reliable maga- 
zines, the semicolon preceding the word ‘and,’ and have 
made inquiries in reference to the rule for the above, but 
no one seems to have the desired information. Please give 
all the rules for the use of semicolons.” 

Answer.— Probably the proofreader did not stop to 
study out or search for a rule in support of the challenged 
semicolon, but followed copy. It is likely that the writer 
used the semicolon, and that he is a careful man whose 
copy is always followed. The general principle of punctua- 
tion is that the semicolon indicates a separation between 
parts or members of a sentence more distinct than that 
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marked by a comma. Punctuation varies greatly accord- 
ing to different understandings, and when a writer punc- 
tuates his matter systematically his use of points should 
not be changed by printers. What is here given as the 
general principle is the definition of “ semicolon” in Web- 
ster’s New International Dictionary. It supports the use 
in question sufficiently, though I should punctuate the sen- 
tence differently. In my writing it would be: “Let him 
see only a typical business office, even though but little - 
larger than a dry-goods box, and let him feel that you are 
the proprietor — anxious to get his order, to be sure, but 
still proprietor and salesman.” 

I do not recognize the three rules stated in the letter as 
coming from any book known to me, and they do not seem 
adequate, although not erroneous. The use before “ and,” 
though seldom seen in newspapers, is much better than the 
comma in a sentence with other semicolon divisions. It 
shows that the following clause is of the same nature as 
each of those preceding. Such use is found not only in 
several magazines, but in every print that is punctuated 
with proper care. 

Good rules are given in many books. I think the best 
are in my book “ Punctuation,” published by D. Appleton 
& Company, New York. 


No Change Needed. 

J. J. M., Newark, New Jersey, writes: “ Failing in my 
first attempt, through lack of clarity in my communication, 
to elicit from you the information necessary to relieve my 
perplexity in regard to the sentence ‘ Each of us is proud 
of himseif,’ I assume the liberty of making a second 
attempt. Now, the thing which puzzles me in this sen- 
tence is the difference in person between the pronoun us 
and the pronoun himself, I taking the latter to be a third- 
person pronoun and the former to be a first-person pro- 
noun. If himself may be used in the first person as well 
as in the third person, or, for that matter, in all three per- 
sons, there is, of course, no ground for my perplexity. 

“In the sentence ‘ Each of us is proud of himself,’ what 
is the antecedent of the pronoun himself? Each, loosely, 
or the word, understood, which each modifies? What is 
the person of the antecedent of himself? Should not him- 
self and its antecedent agree in person? Is not the pro- 
noun us in the first person? To me us, himself, and him- 
self’s antecedent all three refer, us collectively, himself 
and its antecedent distinctively, through the word each, to 
persons speaking, not to persons spoken of. Therefore, 
either the sentence ‘Each of us is proud of himself’ is 
erroneous or the pronoun himself, in this sentence, is in 
the first person. Logically am I wrong? 

“In my communication as printed in your paper occurs 
the sentence ‘ Yourself I think wrong.’ This should have 
been ‘ Ourself I think wrong.’ That is, I think ‘ Each of 
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us is proud of ourself, as a correction of ‘Each of us is 
proud of himself,’ is wrong. Ourself being, though, a first- 
person pronoun. Am I to understand you to say that each, 
Goold Brown notwithstanding, even when it is considered 
a pronoun, is not always in the third person, that it does 
not, as a definitive word, affect the person of the word it 
modifies? For instance, that in ‘ Each of us is proud of 
himself,’ each, as a pronoun, is in the first person, in ‘ Each 
man of us is proud of himself,’ man is in the first person? 
Or should it be ourself in the last sentence, ‘Each man of 
us is proud of ourself?’ 

“Just a brief questioning on another matter, if your 
patience will brook it. To a paragraph of praise of an 
insurance policy are appended the following words: ‘ Let 
us send you a specimen policy’ (I purposely omit the 
point). Do not these words essentially constitute a ques- 
tion, demanding the question-mark? ” 

Answer.— The only question asked was what person 
each is in, and the answer was no person. “ Each of us is 
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, O proofreader can ever be freed from the 
frequent recurrence of the problem 
whether to make alterations from copy or 
to conform to it. The question is likely 
to arise occasionally on any manuscript, 
excepting the rare instances in which the 
proofreader is instructed to follow copy 
exactly, even when it is unmistakably 

erroneous; and even in these exceptional instances such an 

order can not always be obeyed literally. 

Here is an example of the result of literal following of 
copy. In a book entitled “ Darius the Great,” the first 
chapters deal with Darius’s predecessors, Cyrus and Cam- 
byses. The story begins after Cyrus’s death, during the 
reign of Cambyses, and tells about the king’s invasion of 

















BUSINESS. 
Photograph by Miss Jean Small, Chicago. 


proud of himself” is beyond question a perfectly good sen- 


tence, grammar or no grammar. If ungrammatical, it 
would belong with the word you, of which Goold Brown 
wrote, “ This usage, however it may seem to involve a 
solecism, is established by that authority against which 
the mere grammarian has scarcely a right to remonstrate.” 
But the sentence is perfect in grammatical construction 
and syntax. It says in effect, “ Each (person) of (those we 
call) us is proud of himself,” or, transposing it, “ Of (those 
called) us, each (one) is proud of himself.” Each is really 
an adjective, and has nothing to do with person. The pro- 
nouns do not need to agree in person, and “ each of us ” is 
the logical antecedent of himself, person (understood) 
being the grammatical antecedent. Ourself would be sim- 
ply ridiculous. Himself is in the third person, of course. 
This simple, every-day, unchallengeable sentence has 
caused our correspondent much unnecessary trouble. 

The words quoted in the last paragraph of his letter 
express a request, but do not ask a question, and should not 
have a question-mark. 





“ CHOOSE an author as you would choose a friend.” 


The “ absence of Cyrus” is spoken of, where it is 
plain that it means Cambyses. Six times the Icthyophagi 
are mentioned, instead of Ichthyophagi. Both of these 
errors should have been corrected by the proofreader, 
regardless of copy; but, of course, to follow copy will fur- 
nish complete defense for the first if it is like copy. 

Proofreaders and writers are not naturally antagonis- 
tic classes of people, in any respect. On the contrary, their 
true natural relation to each other is one of genuine friend- 
ship and interdependence. Our best writers know and 
acknowledge their indebtedness to efficient, helpful proof- 
readers, and the writers who refuse the suggestions and 
corrections of proofreaders are but a few unreasonable ones. 

Some writers (but very few) make copy that is worthy 
of absolute reproduction. Such writers are generally more 
than willing to have the proofreader correct their errors, 
and grateful for suggestions made with a sincere intention 
of improvement. All printers know that most writers are 
not accurate, and that many inaccurate ones are willful 
and obstinate. These are the troublesome ones. 

Some proofreaders (but very few) are as competent in 
every way as any one could expect them to be. A rare 


Egypt. 
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element in their equipment is the ability to decide success- 
fully, when something in copy seems wrong, whether it is 
a positive error or merely open to question. The duties of 
proofreaders are variously estimated, too high by some, 
too low by others. 

Here is a statement from the Writer, July, 1901: “ The 
proofreader on a great daily must come a little nearer 
omniscience than any other mortal man needs to. He must 
know all history, all geography, all literature. He must be 
a living ‘ Bartlett’s Quotations,’ a complete history of the 
prize-ring, a Nestor in city, State, and national politics, a 
compendium of all the technicalities of botany, bridge- 
building, butter-making, bee-keeping, blacksmithing, and 
every other science, art, trade, calling, or profession.” It 
is not true that a man must know and be all this. Such a 
man never lived, and never will live. But the proofreader 
can never have too much of real knowledge, and he needs 
especially to know as many words of all kinds as he can 
learn, at least well enough to verify their use in print. 
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it is because of a real difference of opinion. In such cases, 
generally, the only wise course for the proofreader is to 
submit gracefully, even when there is no possible doubt 
that his way is best. He can not afford to contend too 
strongly, for the power is on the other side. 

An exception to this is brought out in a letter recently 
received, inclosing a proof of an address to high-school 
graduates. The proofreader had marked a hyphen inserted 
in “high school class,” and a comma before “and” in 
three or four places, and the writer, on seeing these marks, 
had crossed them out. In this instance the proofreader 
should have insisted on having his way, especially as to the 
commas, on the plea of preserving the style. This would 
have been the most effective plea, although in fact the 
proofreader is right on principle and the writer is wrong. 

The writer was wrong as to the comma, even for those 
who think this comma should not be used. “ History, art, 


science and invention” was printed, and the proofreader 
had marked a comma after “science,” ‘which mark the 








PLEASURE. 
Photograph by Miss Jean Small, Chicago. 


The Proofsheet, a Chicago periodical, said, in June, 
1895: “Too many employers and managers have an idea 
that ‘ anybody can read proof,’ and so are apt to commence 
the practice of economy by cutting down the force or wages 
in the proofroom.” ‘It quotes the National Printer-Jour- 
nalist: “ Few stop to consider how much the reading pub- 
lic, as well as editors, owe to the proofreader. Many a man 
has been prevented from making a fool of himself through 
the kindly aid of the careful, well-informed proofreader. 
We forget these kind deeds of the members of that useful 
craft, often, but never fail to remember when our errors, 
or those of the ‘ blundering printer,’ are permitted to escape 
their diligence.” The Proofsheet also says of the proof- 
reader: “ His work is of a kind requiring skill of a high 
order, and it should be recompensed accordingly. The 
proofreader gifted with the faculty of discovering the 
errors made by the compositor, with the necessary educa- 
tion to criticize —as he should —the construction of the 
sentences in the proof before him, is not easily found.” 

Sometimes a writer or an editor will not allow the 
proofreader to make certain corrections, because — well, 
it is frequently simply because he will not, but sometimes 


writer crossed off. He would have done much better by 
leaving it, because in other places he left a comma, as in 
“ literature, history, and art,” and “ the true, the good, and 
the beautiful,” printed a few lines below. If he wished it 
omitted, he should have marked it for removal. It is as 
good in one instance as in any other. Its presence in 
various places, and its insertion in others showed plainly 
the style of the paper, and he should not have interfered. 

As to the propriety of this use of the comma, it seems 
almost useless to say anything now, so common is the prac- 
tice of omitting it. Yet two facts are noteworthy. While 
many do not use it, there are also many who do use it, 
including all three of our large dictionaries, whose editors 
were all particularly strong on punctuation, and extremely 
particular in securing accuracy. A very careful search in 
punctuation-books and grammar-books discloses a positive 
ruling that the comma is to be used, in every one of them 
included in the research, and they are many. The present 
writer has never yet seen in a reputable book on grammar 
or punctuation a rule which prescribed omission of the 
comma in such cases. Surely some of these special stu- 
dents of punctuation must know what is right. 
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BY JOHN S. THOMPSON. 


The experiences of hi 





operators, machinists and users are solicited, with the object of the widest possible dissemination of knowledge 


concerning the best methods of getting results. 


A Good Use for the Pi-line. 

“The editor of the Weekly Plaindealer is a charitable 
ort of feller,” commented honest Farmer Hornbeak, in the 
nidst of his perusal of the village newspaper, wherein he 
iad encountered an example of the linotype’s perversities. 
* In his article on the death of Lafe Dabsack, who, betwixt 
ne and you, hadn’t much to recommend him except that he 
vasn’t quite as bad sometimes as he was others, he says 
ihe deceased was ‘generally regarded as_ hijjjdy189*- 
hdkkisockwUyjagaggy bengz!’ And I guess that’s about 
us near as anybody could get to making an estimate of the 
departed without hurting his relatives’ feelings.” 


Getting Machine to Normal after a Splash. 

A Michigan operator writes: “ How can a Model 8 
machine be brought to normal position where a back squirt 
prevents the disk turning after it has moved off of the 
locking-studs? I could not turn the machine either forward 


or back and could not pull out the disk to get the metal out, 
so I had to remove two molds and in this way got it going. 
What should have been done under the circumstances? ” 
Answer.—All that is necessary to do is to draw out 
mold-disk turning-pinion (vise being closed) and draw out 


controlling lever; raise ejector-lever pawl so that the 
ejector will not move forward and the cams will come to 
normal position. Lower the vise and back the cams until 
the second elevator descends; lower the mold-slide cam- 
lever handle and draw the disk forward. If it should be 
necessary to remove the disk from the slide, take off the 
two disk guides and the three screws in the journal plate 
and the disk can then be removed. 


Measurement of Matter. 


A correspondent writes: “(1) How are the number of 
ems known in a certain amount of linotype matter? (2) 
What is considered an em — brevier size or pica? (3) What 
is a fair average per hour for a day of eight or nine hours — 
that is, in order to hold a job in a city office? (4) Where 
can I get information regarding the proper way to set 
musical programs, menus, etc., on the machine? ” 

Answer.—(1) To ascertain the number of ems of a cer- 
tain body in a given length of line, use the following rule: 
Multiply the length of the line in picas by 12 and divide by 
the size of the body. Example: How many ems eight-point 
in a line 13 ems pica in length? 13 ems times 12 points, 
equals 156 points in line; 156 points divided by 8 points, 
equals 19% ems, the number of ems eight-point in line. 
If you set a galley of eight-point and want to know how 
many ems there are in the matter, find the number of lines 
in the galley and multiply by 19% and the product will 
be the number of ems eight-point. (2) A pica em is 12 
points, which is approximately one-sixth of an inch. The 


decimal value of a point is .01384 of an inch, so that if 
you multiply .01384 by 12 it will give you .166 — the frac- 
tion is so small it is not considered. (3) Thirty-five to 
forty thousand ems for a day of eight hours is a fair aver- 
age on newspaper work. In a job office the nature of the 
work and the copy would have to be considered; also the 
amount of straight matter set. An average of four thou- 
sand an hour maintained for a week would be considered 
good in the average job office. However, that will depend 
entirely on circumstances. (4) If you will send us a draft 
of your copy for programs and menus we will show you how 
it should be set. The arrangement of a program or menu 
card is governed by style and may have to conform to the 
taste or desire of a customer. Send us a copy of what you 
want to set and give us all the particulars a printer will 
need and we will advise you. 


Ventilation. 


An operator in a Wyoming town writes: “I would 
like to know if there can be any harm from a machine that 
is not piped to carry away the fumes from the metal-pot. 
I am operating a Model 10 machine, and instead of melting 
the metal in a furnace and pouring it into pigs they throw 
it in a box, and I have to use it just as it comes out of the 
forms, and also sweep the trimmings from the floor and put 
them in the machine pot with all the dirt, and that fills the 
room full of smoke.” 

Answer.— It is harmful to work in a small, poorly ven- 
tilated room. The unconsumed gas is probably the most 
harmful element that is present. The smoke that arises 
from the pot from dirt mixed with metal and from ink on 
slugs is less harmful than the gas fumes. The gas fumes 
and smoke should be piped away. Have as few bends in 
the pipe as possible. The elbows should be quarter round 
rather than angular, as it will tend to give a better draft. 


Changing Magazines. 


An operator writes: “I am operating a double-decker 
on a daily here. Have no trouble, but I am not sure of the 
procedure to change magazines. Please describe it, and 
whether it is the same on different models. On a triple- 
decker, is it necessary to raise the magazine in the back, or 
should it slide forward the same as a No. 5? There seems 
to be a groove to hold it.” 

Answer.— There are two models of double-magazine 
machines, Model 2 and Model 4. The latter model has an 
upper magazine which is interchangeable with a Model 5 
machine. The procedure is as follows: (1) Insert matrix- 
locking rod. (2) Move forward the magazine-frame cam. 
This is the part that has two extensions from the rod. The 
ends of these parts support the magazine. (3) Move the 
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part that locks over the front end of the magazine. If such 
a part is on your machine it will be found just above the 
upper assembler glass. (4) Raise the magazine about one- 
eighth of an inch and allow it to slide forward to the hooks 
on the frame cams mentioned in step 2. Magazine may 
now be lifted off. Reverse the operation and the parts 
are again normal. On the Model 9 machines the front 
entrance is unlocked and then moved out of the way, then 
the magazine is unlocked and taken out without further 
effort. It will be easier to unlock if the magazine is pressed 
back a trifle. The supports for the magazine are put on 
just before you unlock the magazine. These supports are 
not directly connected to the machine except when you are 
to take out a magazine. When the magazine is returned 


to place the supports are removed from the machine. 


Bending of Matrices. 


An Indiana operator writes: “The enclosed matrix 
shows that the front upper and lower ears have been 
sheared by front distributor screws. This occurs mostly 
with thick matrices. The upper front distributor screw 
shows considerable wear at point where matrix engages 
screw. Have no trouble with distributor stopping, and 
distribution is good. Machine is a low-base Model 5, and 
has been running two shifts for about three years.” 

Answer.— The wear on the matrix ears is due to the 
screws, as you state. We believe you will find it due to the 
binding of the matrix while it is still in the box. You 
should remove the box, and in doing so turn the screw in 
full distance before lowering it from its place. When it is 
off, place a matrix on the two upper rails and note if it is 
bound by the rails. It should be free. Sometimes the box 
is removed when the box-bolt is not turned in its full dis- 
tance. This causes the front rail to be deflected back and 
results in binding the matrix. If you find this condition 
present, remove the front rail and lay it on a pig of metal 
and beat it lightly with a hammer until it lies flat. If you 
find that there is proper space between the rails, the fault 
may lie in the space between the top of the matrix ear and 
the brass strip in the distributor bar. Raise the back 
screw (when all matrices have distributed) and place the 
upper ear of a matrix on the top rail at the highest point. 
Observe if there is a slight clearance between the brass 
strip and the upper part of the matrix ear. If the matrix 
binds here it will cause the trouble you are having. To 
remedy it raise the distributor bar a trifle. 


Metal-pot. 


A Nebraska operator writes: “Am writing you regard- 
ing machine trouble. Can not keep mouthpiece holes open. 
After running on short measure for a time am unable to 
open holes on left side. Have drilled them out, but they 
finally got so I could not open them that way. Have 
removed mouthpiece twice recently and cleaned out behind 
it. Found throat clogged up for one and one-half inches 
back of mouthpiece on left side. Am using gasoline burner 
and can not get sufficient heat to keep mouthpiece hot 
enough. Slug is all right where holes are open and metal in 
pot at right temperature. Machine is rebuilt Model 1 and 
has been from factory but two years. Asbestos packing 
under mouthpiece seems to be in good shape. Have not had 
jacket cover off but presume packing is O. K. over throat. 
Can keep holes open for width of burner mouthpiece, about 
two inches, but beyond that they clog and then can not open 
them by turning on burner full. It seems to me that a wide 
mouthpiece on burner would help to keep holes open, but as 
the company does not make it, I presume I must be mis- 
taken. Burner is clean, flame is blue both under bottom of 
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pot and at mouthpiece. By repeatedly drilling out holes in 
mouthpiece I have some of them considerably larger than 
they should be, especially toward the left side.. Will this 
result in any particular harm? I have a new mouthpiece 
here but do not want to put it in until I can get away from 
the drilling. How long should a pot-pump plunger wear? 
Have not replaced plunger since machine was installed and 
believe it is worn.” 

Answer.— We would recommend that you buy a new 
plunger (F 879) and attach to the rod you are now using, 
and increase stress of pump-spring. You might explore 
the openings from the burner to the chimney. They may 
be closed and possibly do not allow a proper distribution of 
heat. Clean plunger and occasionally put tallow and 
graphite in the well to reduce the oxids and make the pump 
act freely. 


Spacebands Transpose. 


An Ohio operator writes: “My trouble is with the 
assembler, the spaceband very often cutting off the last 
letter or two of a word. The matrices occasionally fail to 
land properly on the star-wheel and do not get inside the 
pawls, with the above result and also sometimes clogging 
the channel and causing transposition of letters. I have 
made all the adjustments in your book, ‘ Mechanism of the 
Linotype’ — namely, put on new star-wheel and chute- 
spring, set same for thickness of capital ‘W’ between it 
and rail, and have tried bending points up, down, and all 
directions without result. The machine is a No. 10, six 
months old. The outside rail appears slightly worn near 
wheel, but do not think that can cause trouble as matrices 
hardly ever strike there on account of star-wheel. Would 
raising or lowering assembler have any effect on it? Of 
course this could only be done by increasing or reducing 
the height of brake-rod the assembler rests on by pounding 
edges or filing down.” 

Answer.— We believe your trouble is due wholly to the 
position of the points on the chute-spring. These points 
on new springs are usually bent too low, so when a new 
one is put on they should be bent up sufficiently to come a 
trifle above horizontal. If you find that the star-wheel 
stops too easily when you place your finger against it, 
remove the assembler and take the friction stud-nut and 
pinion off and clean the brass friction disk and the inside 
of the friction pinion. Screw the friction disk tightly to 
the stud before replacing the pinion and stud-nut. This 
operation should cause the star-wheel to operate properly 
and not permit lines to clog while assembling. The trouble 
occurs where too much oil is used on the star-wheel stud 
and the surplus escapes in the rear of the bearing and gets 
on the friction disk and pinion, which lessens the friction 
at this place. Do not lower the assembling elevator or at 
any time undertake to change the position of parts by 


- filing or hammering. 


Sluggish Plunger Action. 


An Indiana operator writes: “ Will you please explain 
the cause of chilled face on enclosed slug? Machine is 
Model 1, has F610 style of burner. I have had ther- 
mometer in pot and cast slugs at all degrees of heat from 
500° to 600° (sample was cast at 550°). Lock-up is good; 
the sprue from each vent is about one and one-half points 
thick; pot spring has the necessary one-eighth-inch ten- 
sion; have had mouthpiece out within the last six months; 
the plunger is F 882 style, and metal does not bubble up at 
sides, although down-stroke does not seem as long as 0» 
other machines which have ring plungers, but I attribute: 
that to greater resistance of metal to solid plunger. The 
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pump cam seemingly moves too fast to allow plunger to 
make its full stroke.” 

Answer.— The slug appears to be cast from a plunger 
that lacks force. This may be due to a lack of spring 
stress, or obstruction. We suggest that you test the speed 
of your driving-pulley. It should run no faster than 
seventy revolutions per minute. Remove plunger and clean 
it so the grooves are fully opened. This should be done 
daily at any rate. Possibly the neglect has caused the 
grooves to fill with oxid, and this may have something to 
do with the labored movement of the plunger. You should 
use a wire brush to clean plunger, and, if possible, perform 
this operation out of doors. At any rate do not brush it 
dry. Have it well oiled to prevent the poisonous dust from 
flying about. Bail sufficient metal from the pot to expose 
the well about half an inch, put in a small lump of tallow 
and about half a teaspoonful of graphite. If you have a 
rotary well brush (which is a necessity) put it in the well 
and give it a full turn to loosen the oxid. Put in the 
plunger and fill up pot to normal height and cast a number 
of lines. Then remove the plunger and skim surface of 
metal. Before returning the plunger again, dip it in a can 
containing a mixture of tallow and graphite and put it in 
the well. This will give a better stroke to plunger and 
should be done frequently. It will do no harm to increase 
the stress of the pump-spring at least one inch more. Also 
you may help matters by taking the point of a knife and 
scratching out the cross-vents between the jets or holes in 
the mouthpiece. Do not run the temperature higher than 
550° F. 

Porous Slugs. 


G. F. I., an Ohio operator, writes: “(1) On a Model 5 
I have two carbolite molds. When running on six and 
eight point I get a perfect slug, but on twelve-point, espe- 
cially short measures, the best I can get is a shell. The 
first half-dozen slugs will be good, but as the mold gets 
heated the slugs become poorer. If I shut off the gas so as 
to cast the metal while on twelve-point, the metal will be 
too cold for six and eight point. I have the burner under 
the mouthpiece turned low, which helps some, but not 
enough to keep from continually getting hot slugs. I some- 
times run with the burner under mouthpiece entirely out, 
but must relight when I again change to six or eight point. 
We set considerable twelve-point straight matter, and when 
the operator hangs the machine, hot slugs give us all kinds 
of trouble. Will you kindly suggest a remedy? (2) What 
ean I do to the rubber rollers to prevent them from becom- 
ing smooth and hard? In the winter months our composing- 
room is without heat all night and for the first half-hour or 
so in the morning the cams give trouble. If I sandpaper 
and wash the rollers with soap and water I have no trouble 
for a while, but in about a week or week and a half I am 
compelled to rub them again with sandpaper and wash 
them. When the room is kept warm, I do not have this 
trouble. I keep cams well cleaned and use clock oil on 
journals, which, the jeweler from whom I purchase it tells 
me, will not gum. Cam-yoke guide is free from oil and dirt, 
as I usually clean the partition when cleaning a cam, and 
the hinge rod is perfectly straight, so that I do not think 
the trouble would come from that source. Would be pleased 
to get your opinion as to the cause of the trouble.” 

Answer.—(1) The trouble you are having with slugs of 
large bodies, owing to the retention of heat by the mold, 
can not be readily corrected. The means you employ are 
limited to a slight reduction of the heat of the metal, but 
you run a risk of having imperfect faces on slugs. We 
believe that you can obtain relief if you have an air- 


compressor in your building. Conduct a blast of air so it 
will play on the back of the mold when it lies at normal 
condition. This will tend to lower the temperature of the 
mold, which is the object you desire. (2) The keyboard 
rollers are subject to pressure and friction from the cams, 
which, together with the dust that you can not avoid, causes 
the rolls to become smooth. To increase the friction you 
roughen the rolls with coarse flint or emery paper. This 
is correct. However, you can not prevent them from get- 
ting hard. You can sharpen the milled edge of the cams 
with a small three-cornered file, which will prevent the 
cams from sliding. 


‘“‘In a Lighter Vein,” 

Operators in The Inland Printer Technical School 
sometimes practice on copy of their own fabrication, and 
not infrequently produce interesting bits of literature. 
Such a one was revealed when Slug One’s galley was proved 
up the other day, and it is reproduced here as we found it: 


THE LINOTYPE USED BY THE ANCIENTS? 


While professors of the Munchausen Archeological Society were 
exploring recently among ruins of the ancient cities on the banks of 
the Nile, they discovered what is believed to have been a State Printing 
Office belonging to one of the Pharaohs. Among the curios, many of 
which were in a remarkable state of preservation, were numerous 
scrolls of inscribed papyrus, believed to be files of correspondence. 
Judging by the general appearance of this chamber, it was a one-time 
editorial room. Passing through a short corridor lined on each side by 
curiously sculptured and carved pillars, they discovered what may be 
said to be one of the most interesting finds of the present century — 
they unearthed an almost perfect specimen of a machine believed by 
the professors to have been used for the purpose of setting and casting 
type, and resembling in many respects the linotype of to-day. This 
specimen was carefully removed to the Munchausen Museum of Antiqui- 
ties at Illium and is highly valued. It is considered to be several hun- 
dred years older than the specimen in Chicago. 

Found near this machine also were many other ancient writings. 
These have been turned over to learned men for interpretation and 
translation. One was translated by one of the party, who although 
thoroughly erudite in the ancient languages, is not well versed in mod- 
ern English. The translation as given to us is reproduced here, as it 
well illustrates that the operator of ancient times had many troubles, 
even as the operator of the present day. The language is not classical 
but it conveys to the mind of the reader the sentiments and emotions 
of the writer perhaps better than more classical language would. It is 
given verbatim as follows: 

Dere Friend, i got the pot witch i bye from you alrite but why for 
the gods sake doan you send me no plunger. i loose to me my cus- 
tomer shure ting. you doan trete me rite is my money no so goods as 
the other fellows i wate ten days and my customer he holler for tipe 
like hell for water. you know he is busy now and the plunger no work 
the pump so what the hell i goan to do. if you doan send me no 
plunger pretty quick i sen her back, and i goan order some plunger 
from the Kean companee. 

goodbye your friend, 
AUTOTRIP RURORE SCANIONE. 


since i write these letter i find the dam plunger in the well excuse me. 
So far as the writer is informed The Bergenwhaler Company has 
shown no great interest in this discovery up to the present time. 


Recent Patents on Composing Machinery. 


Typesetter.— J. S. Duncan, Chicago, Ill., assignor to Addressograph 
Company, Chicago. Filed July 25, 1910. Issued June 3, 1913. No. 
1,063,337. 

Font Distinguisher.— G. Laemmer, Gebweiler, Germany, assignor to 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New York. Filed January 7, 1913. 
Issued June 10, 1918. No. 1,063,979. 

Spaceband Chute.— U. Piagneri, San Francisco, Cal. Filed May 31, 
1912. Issued June 10, 1913. No. 1,064,247. 

Mouthpiece Wiper for Linotypes——G. C. Glenn, Raleigh, N. C., 
assignor to General Manufacturing & Investment Company, Raleigh, 
N. C. Filed May 21, 1912. Issued June 10, 1913. No. 1,064,319. 

Side-sorts Distributor.— D. S. Kennedy, Brooklyn, N. Y., assignor 
to Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New York. Filed April 3, 1912. 
Issued June 10, 1913. No. 1,064,487. 

Keyboard Cam.— A. Eichler, Zossen, Germany, assignor to Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Company, New York. Filed April 8, 1911. Issued 
June 24, 1913. No. 1,065,348. 

Two-letter Matrix Assembler.—C. Muehleisen, Berlin, Germany, 
assignor to Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New York. Filed October 
20, 1910. Issued July 1, 1913. No. 1,066,032. 

Two-letter Matrix Assembler—H. Degener, Berlin, Germany, 
assignor to Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New York. Filed August 
22, 1910. Issued July 1, 1913. No. 1,066,086. 
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BY BERNARD DANIELS. 


A Good Estimator. 

Judging by a number of letters recently received there 
is a considerable demand for “ good estimators ” in print- 
ing-offices all over the country, and to satisfy his native 
curiosity the editor of this department wrote to several of 
the firms who expressed a desire for this rara avis for a 
description of the kind they wanted, and their replies are 
the cause of this screed. 

One says: “ What we need is a man who can make 
estimates that are correct and that will bring the business 
to keep the plant going; one who knows the right price.” 

Another more pointedly writes: ‘Our shop is a job- 
printing place, and we want a man who can figure on all 
kinds of work and not make mistakes. Don’t want a cost- 
system crank who always figures too high.” 

A third modestly points out that “ while we can not pay 
fancy salaries we must have an Al estimator who knows 
how to figure to get business and who will not be eternally 
quarreling with the salesmen and spoiling their chances of 
getting good business.” 

Still another wants “a young man who can figure accu- 
rately and who knows enough to get the right price the 
first time; he need not have any fancy ideas about cost and 
profit, as we will fix the prices to take care of that.” 

Now, read these extracts over again and think just 
what these foolish printers are looking for, and what they 
think they are looking for. Not one of them (and it is only 
fair to say that these are fair samples of some thirty let- 
ters) seems to really understand what the duties of an 
estimator are or what an estimate really is. 

An estimator, to use the dictionary definition, is one 
who makes estimates; and in printing-office parlance, he is 
the one who:attempts to guess how much the customer will 
be willing to pay for the proposed job. Naturally these two 
definitions will not fit together and so we must go a little 
further and consider what an estimate is. 

An estimate is a preliminary calculation of the expected 
cost of a piece of work of any kind based upon the previous 
experience of the man making the estimate or the records 
that he may have at hand regarding such work. 

Read that again —‘“a preliminary calculation of the 
expected cost, based on previous experience, his own or 
others ”’ — and compare it with the ideas expressed in the 
foregoing extracts. 

An estimator who is true to himself does not estimate 
what he thinks, or what the salesman thinks, or even what 
the proprietor thinks about the job; but carefully calcu- 
lates the amount of time it will take the average workman 
to do the work with the facilities afforded by the shop in 
which he is working and prices that time at the cost per 
hour in the various departments of that shop, thereby get- 
ting a true value of the job to that shop. If that value is 
more than the job can be sold for in the market where it 
must be disposed of, that is not the fault of the estimator 


but of the plant and its manager who has failed to provide 
proper facilities. The price at which the job is actually 
offered and sold may be fixed by adding a certain profit to 
that estimate price or by throwing away some of the real 
cost, but that does not affect the correctness of the estimate. 

The man who can make such correct estimates is a good 
estimator regardless of all other things. And every wise 
man holding a position as estimator will make such esti- 
mates as a basis for making and keeping a reputation, no 
matter what selling price may be made. 

Of course, to estimate in this way at cost requires that 
the plant shall have a good cost system which gives true 
figures as to the actual hour costs and which is kept up to 
date. 

If, in addition to making estimates of the real value of 
the jobs, the estimator is expected to place a selling price 
on them he should be fully informed of all the actual con- 
ditions surrounding the case; not mere assertions about 
“close buyer,” “ cheap skate,” “ want to get in there,” ac- 
companied by exhortations to “ cut off the frills,” “ sharpen 
your pencil to a fine point,” and “ don’t load everything on 
one job.” He should be told the whole truth or allowed to 
investigate and should then name a price that will allow 
some profit. There is not one case in a thousand where it 
pays to do work at cost or less. 

You who are looking for estimators, and you who are 
trying to become or are estimators, bear this in mind and 
insist that all estimates be calculated as closely as possible 
to the real and true cost of production regardless of 
whether you know it is going to be sold close or at a large 
profit. If you will do this for six months you will find 
that you are getting more business at a fair profit and 
making more money than when you started in on each esti- 
mate with the idea of paring each individual item to the 
very lowest point and then were half scared to death when 
you saw the total. 

Really this price question is very much of a psycholog- 
ical proposition after all. The buyer in his anxiety to 
secure the most for his money brings his mind to bear on a 
salesman and tries to impress him with the suggestion of 
a low price; the salesman becomes anxious for the order 
and augments that suggestion and carries it to the esti- 
mator in an enlarged form, and he, if susceptible, gets 
almost panic-stricken over the idea of cheapness. While 
on the other hand, if he will confine his figures to cost and 
add a fair profit, he will fill himself with confidence which 
he can transmit to the salesman, and he being confident 
his price is right will go to the buyer in such a manner 
that he too will be convinced and pay a fair price — one 
that has a real profit in it; that is, the average buyer will, 
and you can afford to let the others go for a while until 
they learn better. 

A good estimator, therefore, is one who makes correct 
estimates and not one who figures on expediency and 
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rumors brought in by the salesmen, or even by what he 
himself may hear the customer say. This is the kind of 
estimator who makes good in the end. 

The printer or the firm who is seeking for the estimator 
vyho will get business by his prices is barking up the wrong 
tree, and expecting the estimator to make up for lack of 
salesmanship and ability on his part or that of his repre- 
sentatives, and if he were to secure what he says he is look- 
jag for would only be hastening the day when the funeral 
cf his business would be the feature of the day in the 
cemetery presided over by the sheriff. 

Good estimators do not make estimates that win on price 
«xcept in specialty plants or on exceptional occasions. 
(‘ood salesmen do not need the lowest price to enable them 
1) make the sale if they are convinced that the price they 
lave is a just and fair one. An errand boy can sell on 
price, and a postage stamp or a postal card will do it 
cieaper still. The lowest bidder does not give himself or 
tie salesman a chance. 

You who are finding fault with your estimators, get into 
¢ oser touch with them, let them know that you realize the 
fact that an estimate is a calculation of cost and that you 
co not want them to guess what you will get, and then 
make your price by the estimate, or in spite of it if you 
will, but don’t put the blame on the estimator if he has 
given you an honest calculation. 


The Law-Brief Foolishness. 

One of the unexplainable peculiarities of the printer is 
his habit of settling upon some one staple item of business 
that his customers can not more do without than their 
daily food and cutting not only the profit but the very life 
out of it and practically paying a bonus for the privilege 
of doing the work. 

As a rule these items selected for cutting are not the 
complicated ones where error might creep in, but simple 
every-day plain straight-away stuff that one would think 
any printer who was able to add two and two would be able 
to price. 

Just now our attention has been called to the senseless 
prices made on law briefs in the large cities where as low 
as 75 cents per page has been quoted by some of the more 
reckless; but it remains for a printer (I suppose we must 
call him such) in the Far West who advertises to not only 
print briefs for 50 cents per page, but to give extra service 
in addition. 

Just look at this circular letter they send out: 


FEDERAL AND SUPREME CourRT BrieEFs, 50c PAGE. 
ProoF READ BY COMPETENT LEGAL EDITOR. 

If the best of service and the most reasonable price possible are any 
inducement in your brief-work, then you will be interested in this letter. 

No matter what you are now paying for your briefs, you are getting 
no better work than we are turning out at 50 cents a page. Our work 
is superior to many of the $1 briefs filed in your State, and it is just as 
good as any, no matter what the price. 

We have copies of the regulation briefs filed in the States of 
Nebraska, Kansas, North and South Dakota, Colorado, Iowa and Idaho, 
together with copies of the regulations of the clerks of the supreme 
courts in these States, so that no matter in what State your brief is 
to be filed, you may be sure that it will comply with all the require- 
ments. 

Our proofreading is unsurpassed, proofs being carefully revised, 
and no briefs sent to press until they are letter-perfect. Our editor is 
experienced in legal work, and you can rest assured that your briefs 
will be absolutely right. Our linotype machines are running day and 
night, and we are in position to rush your work. 

For the sake of being able to rest assured that your brief will be 
turned out in the most perfect manner possible, in the shortest time 
and at the lowest price consistent with the best service — 50 cents a 
pase — let us print your next brief. 


Let us consider what is being offered for this ridiculous 
sum. Most States require their briefs to be in ten-point 
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leaded or eleven-point, though a few may permit twelve- 

point; but the compositor and the machine-composition 

house will measure it and charge it as ten-point; this will 

give on a page 24 by 42 picas, which is the usual size, 1,210 

ems of ten-point even if you only measure the page and 

leave out the folio line to which you are entitled: 
SIXTEEN-PAGE PAPER BOOK. 


= 19,360 ems, at 40 cents. .$ 7.74 
1.80 


Composition — 16 pages of 1,210 ems 
Make-up — 16 pages, 1% hours, at $1.20.............. eee eee eee 
Lock-up — 1 form, using chase and furniture of previous form, 1 

OM OG OUR ic vaca ces ane xouceas cus eas cad andena sued uaeses 
Make-ready and print 50 copies, following similar form, 11% hours, 


1.20 


RCM OUNE: coccecued se etnereeudercnedaediawaduuvaneucdeeawees $13.15 
Add 25 per cent for profit 


$16.44 


This gives us $1.03 per page and the time given in this 
estimate is such that it could only be made in a shop doing 
so much of this class of work that it practically kept its 
presses always on it, as to put a sixteen-page form on 
after some other job would take from two to three hours. 

According to these figures $1.10 per page would be the 
minimum in plants specializing on this work and $1.25 to 
$1.50 would only just prove profitable in the ordinary job- 
printing plant. Yet here we have a printer yelling for it at 
50 cents per page—less than the machine-composition 
house price in the big cities for the stuff on the galleys. 

The cover was not figured, as it is usually charged for 
as two pages and costs fully that. 

Is it not strange that after almost six years of constant 
endeavor by the trade publications and the leaders in the 
business to establish the cost system and imbue printers 
with business ideas that one should be found who could do 
such a foolish trick? 

To paraphrase a text from sacred writ: ‘“ The foolish 
ye shall always have with you unto the end of time.” 


Price Versus Service. 


It seems to be the regular formula for the young man, 
or the old, too, for that matter, entering into the printing 
business for himself, to feel and say, “ I must get business 
on price at first until I get on my feet and become estab- 
lished, then I will think about joining the printers’ organ- 
ization and installing a cost system.” Sounds familiar, 
does it not? 

The real foolishness of this idea is shown every once 
in a while when a couple cf “ live” ones start out and by 
doing good work and rendering service to their customers 
get good prices and make money right from the beginning. 
Every large city can furnish one or more examples of this. 
Now, for the other side. It is a well-known axiom that no 
printer can name a price so low or ridiculous that his cus- 
tomer can not by shopping and the tricks known to buyers 
of so-called “ cheap ” printing get a lower one. 

Quite recently this was tested out on a wager between 
two printers, one of whom was trying to persuade the other 
to join the printers’ organization in his city. The first 
printer approached the head of the new firm with a solicita- 
tion to become a member and was met with the argument 
in the first paragraph of this article and retorted with a 
wager that he could find a printer to beat any price the 
new man would make without knowing who his competitor 
was or how many were bidding. It was accepted, and a 
job on which the new man knew he had lost a good sum was 
taken as the test. A young man not known as an employee 
of a printer was sent around with it asking estimates from 
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four printers who were supposed to work cheap, and by 
hinting of close prices and future work secured from the 
second one he visited a price more than ten per cent below 
the one on which the new man admitted he had lost money. 

Another case that comes to mind is where through a 
clerical mistake by an estimator a bid was made of $425 
on a job worth $452, and when the salesman was sent to 
recall the bid he was politely told not to worry as there 
was no chance of his being at a loss on the job as it had 
been given to another house whose bid was $320. Judicious 
investigation proved that the salesman who took the order 
was prepared to drop to $300 before giving up. 

Therefore, printers everywhere should cut out this rob- 
bery of themselves and their families and their creditors 
and ask a fair price — one containing all the costs and a 
fair profit—for their work and compete in quality and 
service. By quality we do not mean the attempt to make 
an edition de luxe of every job received, but the putting 
into it the material and workmanship that best fit it for its 
purpose and the taking of sufficient time and the exercise 
of sufficient brain power by the salesman and printer to 
find out just what will best serve the customer’s needs. 

Every sale consists of supplying some desire of your 
customer in such a way as to render that degree of satis- 
faction that will render him a permanent patron, and any 
sale that does not do this is worse than no sale, because 
there is little profit and no progress toward establishing a 
permanent business when all customers are of the one- 
time-only class. 

Price will sell one order, but service will hold customers 
at a profit. The “service printers” do not need to be 


persuaded that it is a good thing to codperate, but the 
“price printer” can hardly be coaxed to come around the 


corner out of his den and fairly consider the question. 
He is always afraid some one is going to “do him up,” 
while in fact he is doing himself the greater injury. Sell 
service and make money, and have the business esteem of 
your customers; not price and be the butt of their jokes. 


Doing Stunts. 


When we were boys we used to “ dawsey ” each other, 
and the leader would do his best to do some “ stunt” that 
his followers could not. As we grew older, as young men 
we still kept on doing “ stunts,” until we got into business 
life and began to see things with a more just and more 
fair judgment, and then most of us (no, some of us) 
settled down to a steady pull and made good in the race 
for honor and emoluments; but I am sorry to see that the 
printer is still “ doing stunts.” 

He is busy trying to do something for which his plant 
is not properly equipped, or about which he knows little or 
nothing, and making the price for it according to the wild 
tales told by his customer. His brother, his school friend, 
his college chum, his case or press mate of apprenticeship 
days have learned the lesson of commerce, that the place 
to buy is in the market where the goods are made accord- 
ing to modern conditions and the price at which to sell 
that of the current market; but he persists in trying to 
make that which he can buy better and cheaper and guess- 
ing what the selling price should be. 

Doing stunts in the way of excellence of product and 
quality of service will bring profit and honor, while doing 
the things for which you are not equipped just to say that 
you did them in your own plant is foolish and means loss 
of both. 

Printers should become merchants as well as manufac- 
turers and learn to buy what they can not make as cheaply 
as they can buy it, and see that in selling it they get a true 
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mercantile profit. Then will they have the respect of their 
customers, the approval of their bankers, and the profits 
that give comforts and pleasure to life; and, perhaps, their 
customers will not pay very much more than they do now. 

If there could be an arbitrary board or committee which 
would pass upon each job of printing and allow each 
printer only those for which his plant was properly 
equipped to give economic production, every printer in the 
country would make money, and the printing business 
would soon take its place as the one of first importance in 
the community. But this is a “day dream,” an idealiza- 
tion that may never be; yet if each printer would act as 
his own committee and by codperation keep himself and 
his neighbor posted as to their facilities it could be brought 
about to a large extent. 


Storing Live Matter. 

How the visions of big letter-boards under the impo- 
sing-stone all covered with jobs in various stages of disso- 
lution from picking will arise before the mind’s eye of the 
old-time jobber; or the big closet full of wrapped-up pages 
that had to be sorted over every time matter was wanted 
for distribution will float before the mental vision of the 
bookman when he thinks of storing live matter. And then 
will come a realization of the great changes the compo- 
sing machine and the typecaster have brought into the 
composing-room. 

In a first-class modern plant picking would not be tol- 
erated, because of its great cost, and distribution is almost 
obsolete; but the problem of storing “live ” matter is still 
with us and some of our readers may be interested in a 
method devised by one up-to-date foreman who handles 
quite a large amount of work calling for repeat orders. 

He has had built a series of galley racks with doors, 
wide enough to hold one twelve-inch galley or two of the 
usual double-column variety and of such a height as to be 
just right for a dumping-galley on the top. These are 
arranged in rows, back to back, in the center of his com- 
posing-room between the machine-composition department 
and the make-up room, and each closet is marked by a brass 
number tacked on the door, each rack in the closet being 
designated by a letter commencing with A at the top and 
omitting J and Q. 

As new matter is set it is proved and racked in these 
cabinets and the number and letter placed on the proof 
and “ dup.,” with the date and the name of the prover who 
put it away. Thus: “ Brown — 6-24-13 — 9 M,” and should 
a revise or other proof be necessary they are numbered in 
the same way when the galley is again racked. 

When a job that is likely to be used again is returned 
from press the pages are placed on galleys, after pulling 
two proofs of each, and as they are racked they are num- 
bered and one proof given to the foreman and one kept in a 


_special file alphabetically arranged or indexed according to 


customers and titles of the jobs, so that it does not take 
more than a few minutes to find any matter that is in the 
racks and find it in good order. The racks set apart for 
keeping the live matter are provided with an iron bar 
across the front, locked at the ends so that no one can get 
at the live stuff without authority. 

In this particular shop there are about one hundred and 
fifty of these cabinets with twenty shelves each, giving a 
storage capacity of three thousand double galleys or one 
thousand five hundred of the twelve-inch wide ones, which 
seemed to be used to an extent of about twenty-five per 
cent and filled with two pages each of 7 by 10 inches in 
size. This arrangement certainly gave a decidedly bus'- 
ness-like air to the place, and, according to the manager 3 
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statement, saved more than double its cost during the three 
years it has been in use. 

As only the storage man and the foreman have access 
to the keys there is no distribution of the wrong job or 
dumping of a lot of slugs for a catalogue just before the 
copy comes in for the next edition. 

The proofs are taken on sheets uniformly 9% by 12 
inches and filed according to customers and indexed 
according to job and customer in a loose-leaf binder, so 
that when there is a call for metal the foreman goes over 
the proofs and takes out those he wishes killed and gives 
them to the storage man who takes the duplicate out of his 
file and stamps it with a large rubber dating-stamp with 
the date of destruction, and files it away for a short period, 
during which an error might be discovered if made, and 
then destroys it. 

While this was a large installation, the same method 
could be used on a small scale and in most plants would 
prove a saving not only of loss by premature distribution 
or dumping, but also a check on picking and a long step 
forward toward that order and cleanliness which is the 
aim of every capable and conscientious manager and fore- 
man. 


The Right Price. 


A printer who feels that he has a well-managed plant, 
in which efficiency of operation is studied and where the 
proportion of productive time is high, asks what is the right 
price for his work in view of the fact that many plants do 
not attain to his standard of efficiency and therefore have a 
higher, and some of the more lax ones a much higher, cost 
per unit of production. 

A little inquiry brought out the-fact that this high effi- 
ciency and low cost is brought about by careful manage- 
ment of such a high order that few printers feel that they 
can afford it and therefore do not have it. A high-salaried 
superintendent and well-paid department managers have 
enabled this one shop, and perhaps a few others here and 
there, to eliminate many of the causes for lost time and 
waste that are found in most printing-offices, and the own- 
ers are making so much more profit than some of their less 
fortunate fellows that they are asking the question as to 
“ What is the right price for us to charge? ” 

At a first glance one might be apt to say that the right 
price was a fair profit of, say, twenty-five per cent on the 
selling price or a third added to the actual manufacturing 
cost, the same as their less fortunate brethren of the craft 
are trying to obtain through a study of cost system and 
codperation; but a little consideration will show that such 
action would demoralize the market for printing in their 
locality and do an irreparable injury to their fellows by 
establishing a false standard of prices. 

It is generally conceded by economists that the right 
price for any product of a manufacturer (and printers are 
first of all manufacturers) is one that will afford them a 
reasonable profit on their output and recompense for their 
business risk, and that when sold to the ultimate consumer 
the seller has a right to a reasonable commission or profit 
for his share in the transaction. 

This brings us to the point that this large concern main- 
tains a selling force and distributes its own product to the 
ultimate consumer, and is therefore entitled to a selling 
profit as well as a manufacturing profit. Now if any arti- 
cle of general sale on the open market to-day be carefully 
analyzed as to its cost of production and the price at which 
it reaches the public who consumes it — the final user — it 
will be found that in many cases the retail price is double 
the actual cost of production and seldom less than fifty per 
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cent above that basic figure, and that the market price is 
not often made on the basis of the highest efficiency of pro- 
duction, but rather on the average of general usage. 

Now, this is just what printers’ organizations have been 
preaching and teaching for years. The basing of the price 
on the average cost of production, and the addition of a 
reasonable profit for one handling. We know that there 
are exceptional plants where the cost of presswork is a good 
deal less than the average, and also that there are many 
more where it is higher, and a few where it is much higher. 
Yet the advantage to all of a fair market price is so great 
that these men have agreed that the average is the logical 
price; and there are more average plants than any other 
kind. 

The customer, of course, must also be considered and is 
entitled to a square deal at all times; and this the average 
price gives him as a class by practically penalizing the 
plant that lacks efficiency while giving a premium to the 
most efficient plant. But this is as it should be, for other- 
wise there would be no encouragement to initiative and 
endeavor for betterment. 

Think this over carefully and you will agree that it is 
right. If the average cost of composition is $1.30 per hour 
and a fair profit would make the selling price $1.60, the 
man whose lack of facilities or poor management makes his 
cost $1.50 will have to forego his profit on that item or 
improve his factory. conditions, while the man whose high 
efficiency brings his cost down to $1.18 or $1.15 deserves the 
extra profit that his skill and brains have brought him as 
long as he can hold it. But he must bear in mind the fact 
that his superiority will only be short-lived and that his 
methods will leak out and be used by others, and that as 
the general practice improves and efficiency increases in a 
greater and greater number of plants the average will 
gradually fall and become nearer his figure if revised from 
time to time. 

The fact that up to the present time the hour costs have 
been boosted by repeated reductions in hours and increases 
in wages has driven the printer to seek methods of effi- 
ciency and improved machinery, and there will soon come a 
time when the maximum hour cost will have been reached 
and the pendulum slowly fall backward. So the fact still 
remains that the right price for printing is: 

“A price that will afford a full and reasonable profit 
such as is taken in other businesses selling direct to the 
consumer after all costs of manufacture, selling and distri- 
bution have been taken care of, including interest on 
investment, depreciation or renewal fund, and a liberal 
salary for the proprietor.” 

By a liberal salary for the proprietor is understood 
such a salary as a man running a plant of similar size and 
having the same amount of business in any other line would 
receive. 

Based on this finding there are few if any printers who 
can afford to sell at less than the price-lists promulgated 
by the various typothetz, boards of trade, or Ben Frank- 
lin clubs in various sections of the country. 


What Constitutes Cost? 


How often has this question been asked and answered 
only to be asked again by some injudicious printer who is 
hunting for an excuse to cut prices? Oh no, indeed he is 
not a price-cutter, but just wants to know real cost so that 
he will not make his prices so high that his -competitors 
will get any job that he wants himself. 

With no apology for repeating an oft-told tale, but with 
the hope that we may be able to tell it more effectively, so 
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far as some are concerned, let us try again to analyze the 
cost problem. 

Briefly stated, “cost” is the original price we pay for 
any article together with all the expenses required to place 
it in the hands of the consumer, or the person who buys it 
from us — that is to say, every cent expended from the time 
the order is taken until the goods are delivered and the bill 
paid. 

Do you, master printer, realize the full meaning of 
this? That costs begin with yourself and the service you 
render in taking the order and consulting with the cus- 
tomer, and extend to the use of your office and plant from 
the time your clerk enters that order, during its progress 
through the shop, until finally finished, delivered, billed, 
collected for and the proper entries made in your books 
and the money deposited in your bank; and that in addi- 
tion to the stock or material purchased for it you have 
bought labor, use of machines, superintendence, brains, 
use of capital and numerous items that would make a 
really startling list if placed before a customer. 

But, you say, other business houses do the same. 
Granted they do; but the printer is the only kind of a 
business man who even hesitates to recognize it and charge 
for it; the only one whose chicken heart fails him when 
making an estimate so that he leaves out many essential 
items because they are small and says, “ Oh, well, that is 
too little to take any account of.” These littles, however, 
make terrible inroads on his profits. 

The real cost of a job of printing can be named as four 
items if we will, and these are: labor, factory cost, mate- 
rials, and selling cost. Many printers have not yet ad- 
vanced far enough to separate selling cost as a separate 
item, and few printers are willing to admit the true factory 
cost even with the figures before them. 

Labor cost is the sold-hour cost of all the wages in a 
department — not the rate per hour paid the individual 
workman who may deliver but sixty per cent of salable 
hours, and require a hundred per cent of superintendence. 

Factory cost is the department cost distributed over the 
sold hours and includes all expenses outside of the selling 
expense. It is higher or lower, according to the efficiency 
of your management. 

Selling cost is the cost of selling the product and 
includes advertising, postage on same, salesmen’s salaries 
and expenses, and share of office expenses and clerk hire 
necessary to make it a success, and is usually much higher 
than was thought before it was separated from the general 
expense account. 

Materials, of course, are materials, but sometimes they 
bear charges for transportation, duties, brokerage, etc., 
that do not appear on the original invoice and that must be 
looked for in figuring an individual job. 

Some day, when analyzing your monthly or semi-annual 
cost reports, divide the items according to this basis and 
get a real, genuine surprise. 

And, finally, do not forget the fifth item which makes 
the job worth while — profit. Profit is what you have left 
when all these costs are paid, and should be commensurate 
with the character of the business and its risk. Twenty- 
five per cent net on the selling price is not too much — but 
few get it. 


The Cost of Cutting. 


Cutting of stock before and after printing is an item of 
cost that many estimators entirely ignore, even when there 
is quite an amount of stock to be cut or trimmed. They 
have grown so into the habit of thinking, “ Oh, it’s only a 
few sheets to be jogged up and put under the knife,” that 
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they fail to realize that it takes a perceptible and charge- 
able amount of time to perform this simple operation, and 
thereby sacrifice quite a nice little profit for their firms in 
the course of a year. 

Now, if each estimator and pricing clerk would just 
recognize the fact that stopping the work the machine and 
man are doing, jogging up a lift of paper, making one cut 
and getting back on the job again, will take from six to ten 
minutes that are costing about $1 per hour, and impress it 
upon their memories that there should be a charge of from 
25 to 50 cents for cutting on every job where the sheets are 
brought in and cut, and on larger jobs in proportion, a big 
leak will be stopped and a correct habit acquired. 

Nearly every job that goes through a printing-plant 
needs cutting at some stage of its progress, and a little 
study of the cutter at his work will show just what it costs, 
or an examination of his time-sheet may help to fix the 
matter in your mind. 

The average cost of man and cutting machine is, as 
stated above, about $1 per hour, and the selling price should 
be $1.25. Now, let us see if we can get some key to the cost 
of this work per ream or per thousand sheets, or per cut, 
so that we can have some basis of calculation. 

Suppose we take the stock as it comes from the dealer 
or stockroom in lifts of five hundred sheets (a ream). 
Setting the gage and making the first cut on a 22 by 34 
sheet will take, according to some time-studies made in 
several plants, about seven minutes, or to be exact, twelve- 
hundredths of an hour. The second ream to the same gage 
will only require one-third, and each succeeding ream, with- 
out change of gage, one-fourth as much. The readjusting 
of the gage and making a new cut will require one-half the 
time of the original cut, and each succeeding cut as before. 
Now let us see how this will work out in actual practice. 
We have, say, twenty reams of 22 by 34 to cut to 11 by 17 
for a run on press, which gives one cut to reduce it to 17 
by 22, and another to make it 11 by 17, placing the two sec- 
tions in and cutting together. Twenty reams will give forty 
cuts, and as the first cut requires .12 and the additional 
nineteen .03 each that will give .69 for the first cut, and 
allowing .06 for the initial cut of the second and .03 for 
each added ream = .06+ (.03 X 19) = .68, which added to 
the first amount gives .63 + .69 = 1.32 hours or practically 
an hour and twenty minutes. The actual time on a test of 
this proposition was an hour and twenty-three minutes, the 
cutter not knowing that any attention was being paid to 
his time other than ordinary. Another test on a lighter 
weight of 19 by 24, where two reams could be cut at once, 
gave a result of an hour and fourteen minutes or about 3.5 
minutes per ream, at a cost of 6% cents per ream, while the 
22 by 34 cost about 6% cents per ream. This is not much, 
but it is the minimum, as the work was done by an expert 
who spent all his time cutting flat stock. It would proba- 
bly be safe to say that all paper cut two cuts — and that 
means all stock cut in half and a second cut taken on one 
half to clean the edges and size it — should be charged at 
25 cents for the first ream and 10 cents for each additional 
ream, and that each additional cut should add 5 cents per 
ream. 

Only a small matter, but you know Ben Franklin’s prov- 
erb about the little things. How many reams of paper did 
you cut last year without charge? How much business 
would you have lost if you had included it in your estimate 
and charged it in your bills? Think that over next time 
you are figuring, and let your natural impulse to get what 
belongs to you have its influence to make you put it on the 
estimate and in the bill. 

An allied matter is the cutting of cardboard from the 
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sheets to jobbing sizes. You know that your jobber will cut 
these for you and charge you from 15 to 25 cents per thou- 
sand cuts — that is, per one thousand cut cards one cut — 
and yet we have seen numbers of estimates where card- 
board was figured by the hundred sheets and not a cent 
allowed for cutting — not even the ten per cent discount 
the jobber allows you. 

Here is another leak. If you took the list for cut cards 
you would pay the cutting charge, and there is no reason 
why you should donate this to the customer. An easy way 
of being sure to include the mimimum for cutting is to take 
the cut-card price for a stock of the same price per hun- 
dred sheets as you are figuring on; but this would only 
give you a part of your cost on a small lot as those figures 
are based on making up big stocks; but it is better than 
omitting it altogether. 

Don’t forget that it costs good money to cut paper, and 
that you do not need to donate that cost to your customer if 
you know your business. 


Office Corrections. 


There has always been more or less dispute and mis- 
understanding regarding the item of office corrections, and 
whether they should be charged to the customer as part of 
the cost of production of his job. The matter has been 
considered by various printers’ organizations and has been 
brought before the American Printers’ Cost Commission 
several times, and at their last cost congress, in Chicago, in 
September, 1912, they decided that “ office corrections ” 
should not be charged as productive time. 

This being the case the manager or superintendent must 
exercise all his ingenuity to reduce this item to its lowest 
possible terms or eliminate it altogether. Therefore, a few 
minutes devoted to a study of the cause of and remedy for 
office corrections will be time well spent. 

Under this heading it is usual to charge all such items 
as changing of lines by the foreman or the office to improve 
style or meet the customer’s supposed fancy, or to correct 
misunderstanding of instructions by the workman. It is 
not usual to charge corrections of first proof to this item, 
that charge being considered as part of the composition 
when done on time work, and the workman’s loss when done 
by the piece. It is also customary to charge as “ office 
corrections” the time used in taking additional proofs 
after changes have been made by some one connected with 
the plant other than the proofreader. 

Now, why do these changes have to be made? There 
must be some cause for it, and the wise manager will not 
rest until he finds out that cause, or it may be causes, and 
provides a remedy if possible. 

First. The majority of office corrections are caused by 
carelessness in filling out the “‘ Work Dockets ” by those in 
office responsible for this part of the work, and the composi- 
tor being left without full and explicit instructions does the 
best he can; and any changes made necessary by such care- 
lessness are really and truly office corrections and should 
be charged not to the nonproductive column of the com- 
posing-room but to the business office, so that they will 
appear as an item in the cost of doing business. 

Second. Lack of sorts or lack of discipline in the shop 
will sometimes cause a compositor to set a job in different 
styles of type than those called for by the “ docket,” and 
changing them is office corrections; that really belongs to 
the composing-room and not to the business office or the 
customer. 

Third. New compositors will be unfamiliar with the 
style and traditions of that particular shop, and their work 
will need correction to make it pass. This is something 


that frequently occurs in rush season, when new help is 
necessarily engaged and put right at work on the case in 
the jobroom. 

Fourth. Crankiness on the part of some one in the 
office or of the salesman will be responsible for a change in 
a job that was really good enough and would have been 
perfectly satisfactory to the customer. Here again the 
business office ought to get a bill from the composing-room. 

Now, we have four different ways in which “ office cor- 
rections ” may be caused, and naturally it would seem that, 
having noted the causes, we ought to indicate a remedy. 
This is easy, and the method of doing away with a large 
proportion, if not all, of the office corrections will also have 
the effect of reducing other nonproductive time in the 
composing-room and increasing the output. 

The remedy is to have some one person, whose duty it is 
to see that instructions on the “ Work Docket” are clear 
and easily understood, by always indicating the same opera- 
tion by the same word, and to carefully lay out each job so 
that all the compositor has to do is to set it according to 
instructions. In the October (1912) issue of THE INLAND 
PRINTER we showed a reduction of a layout sheet for this 
purpose that has been in use in a Chicago office for several 
years and has proved very efficient and profitable. Look it 
up and try the plan for yourself. 

Some one will probably ask who pays for this labor of 
laying out or designing each job, and perhaps will also 
remark that they can not add anything more to the price 
to cover it. Well, the customer pays for it just the same. 
The layout man puts his time on the job record and it is 
charged up, and the compositor puts his time on his ticket 
and it is charged, and when you come to charge up the job 
you will find that the total time is no greater, or very little 
greater, than the composition was when the compositor did 
his own layout, and oftentimes it will be less. And there 
will be no office corrections to charge to overhead. 

The customer pays anyhow, as, when carried into the 
overhead, the office corrections increase your hour cost and 
every customer pays, while by the layout method the cus- 
tomer getting service pays for it and the one who sends in 
reprint copy or prepared copy does not pay for what he 
does not get. 

It resolves itself into a question of simple justice and 
as one speaker at the Fourth International Cost Congress 
said, “We are supposed to do our work correctly in the 
first place, and our customer is justified in expecting us to 
employ competent workmen whose work will not require 
doing over as office corrections; therefore we should not 
charge the customer for them.” This is logical and yet, no 
matter how we dispose of them, the customer does pay for 
them, if not as a direct charge, as an increase in the per 
hour charge. Consequently, if we are going to keep up to 
the requirements of modern business and sell our custom- 
ers service and satisfaction, we are in duty bound to elimi- 
nate office corrections as far as possible by providing some 
one to see that the copy is properly laid out and the job 
correctly planned before going to the workrooms. Other 
businesses have had to do this, and it is in line with the 
elevation of our craft that printers should. The proper 
time to eliminate office corrections is before the errors are 
made. 





DOING A MAN’S PART. 


“ What are you doing for our cause?” asked a suffra- 
gette worker. 

“Doing?” replied the man. “I’m supporting one of 
your most enthusiastic members.” — Detroit Free Press. 
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SHOP EFFICIENCY. 


BY TEDDY FACEY. 


trade magazines for an indefinite period. 
There seems to be a determined and united 
effort on the employer’s part to delve into 
and sift this subject to the bottom; and 
while no doubt justified in whatever 
action he has taken thus far, one can not 
help but wonder if, before these numerous systems became 
so prevalent, all employers were not beautifully “up 
against it.” 

If you’ll take the cost expert’s word for it, they were. 
Then the question naturally arises, if such were the case 
how did the proprietors of past years exist, let alone 
prosper? 

It is a well-known fact that numerous fortunes have 
been made in the printing business by men who “ paddled 
their own canoes ” — sought no outside or foreign influ- 
ences — as it were. From very lowly beginnings — some 
that possibly did not entail an outlay of more than a few 
hundred dollars — many printers have gradually but stead- 
ily advanced, increased their shop space and working facili- 
ties, added to their equipment year after year, and finally 
wound up their careers as heads of plants with national 
reputations. How did these men accomplish their purposes? 
Were they aided by anything resembling the present-day 
cost systems? 

I think it can be truthfully said they were; although, 
had you put the question point-blank to them, six out of 
ten would have denied it, and justly, too; for in so far as 
introducing, using or having used in their plants systems 
other than their own were concerned, they would have 
considered it out of all reason. If cornered, however, they 
might have gone so far as to admit that “ shop efficiency ” 
was the real cause of their success. 

And what constitutes shop efficiency? 

Is it not simply working each department of a plant in 
a systematic manner —on a plan or method figured out 
and prearranged, usually, by some party interested in its 
welfare; in having and maintaining simplicity and order 
throughout; in handling men under conditions that enable 
them to produce a maximum amount of work in the mini- 
mum amount of time and with the least expenditure of 
labor; in the proprietor keeping or having kept in concise, 
readily deciphered form, the position in which he stands in 
regard to costs, profits, etc.; in knowing, in fact, the ins 
and outs of his business? 

If you'll grant that it is, then you must also admit that 
the successful past master of the craft used methods that 
are the underlying principles of the cost systems of to-day 
— from which these systems originally sprung; the only 
difference in the old methods and the present systems being 
possibly the culling, by the experts, of whatever objection- 
able features the former contained and the adding of such 
improvements as experience and experiments taught them 
were necessary in order to make their systems fit later 
requirements. 

Shop efficiency sounds the key-note to success, call it by 
whatever other name you please, or put it in any guise you 
like, particularly in the running of a composing-room; and 
principles which prove advantageous in that department 
will prove advantageous when applied to other depart- 
ments. 

By way of illustration I would state that about five 
years ago I met a young man who held the foremanship of 
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a composing-room working from twenty-four to thirty-odd 
men. You no doubt realize what it means to run a com- 
posing-room in which such a number of men are employed. 
Any day in the week one or more of the men are liable to 
leave or be discharged and a new man or new men be 
taken on. 

During his days as assistant this young foreman had 
noted that the new men were a source of no little annoy- 
ance to the older members of the force, and were the means 
of their losing considerable time, inasmuch as the late 
arrival naturally sought the older and better-posted man’s 
aid in locating the position of needed material. If the older 
employee was a congenial and obliging fellow he didn’t 
endeavor to explain to the new man the location of a cer- 
tain type or sorts; he marched him directly to the right 
spot and not infrequently pulled out the case or sort box 
himself for him, trusting to the new man’s memory to 
obviate the necessity of showing him the abiding place of 
that particular case or sort box the second time. 

There were few of them, however, who didn’t require to 
be repeatedly shown ere they retained the position of neces- 
sary material permanently in their minds. Some of them — 
like a few of the older hands — showed no inclination what- 
ever to learn, preferring to impose on the generosity and 
time of their fellow workmen at every opportunity. 

“There is nothing unusual about that,” you may re- 
mark. “It really takes three or four weeks’ time for a 
man to get the run of a job shop of any size and so famil- 
iarize himself with it that his work therein will show to 
advantage.” 

This I’ll willingly grant. At the same time I am confi- 
dent that, with the proper kind of shop efficiency, there is 
no reason why it should take any man that length of time 
to reach that point; nor is there the least excuse for him 
annoying and being a hindrance to his shopmates in his 
efforts to make good; in fact I have found, from expe- 
rience, it is possible for a man — be he new or old — after 
five or ten minutes’ coaching by a foreman such as the one 
of which I write, to pick up a stick and “ dig in,” assured 
that he can quickly and confidently put his hand on any 
type or sort he may need during the working day without 
having to humiliate himself by asking or calling on Tom, 
Dick or Harry to aid him, and at the same time save much 
valuable time for the employer. Here is why I speak in 
this strain: 

Shortly after this foreman took charge of the com- 
posing-room in question the firm found it necessary to 
install two additional monotype machines and three extra 
keyboards, all of the latest improved pattern. They 
already had two machines of an earlier manufacture — the 
kind that cast matter with the high spaces and quads and 
mainly “ off” or bastard widths of type, gaging them by 
the present-day standards. The two new ones, besides 


.other improvements, cast foundry size material almost 


exclusively, with the low spaces and quads. With the 
arrival of the new machines the old ones were overhaule« 
by an expert from monotype headquarters and made to 
conform with and produce similar results as the others. 

The class of work this young man was required to 
handle, aided by the system then in vogue in the compo- 
sing-room, made it possible for the majority of the men 
employed to work uninterruptedly at their frames the full 
eight hours, except when they fell short of sorts. The 
work, however, quite frequently called for the use of an 
unusual number of reference-marks. 

With the new machines came, with the six, eight an: 
ten point, besides the changed and added faces and sizes of 
job letter, romans and italics, matrices for at least fifty 
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new marks of this description, independent of the regular, 
or standard ones. 

Being dreadfully hampered for composing-room space 
1e was almost at his wits’ end to know how to judiciously 
tore these extras. There were in the neighborhood of 
‘hree hundred sorts, all told, that his predecessor had not 
.ad to worry over or figure on; but as he had determined 
rom the start that “shop efficiency ” should be his motto 
hroughout, he knew it was up to him to both store and 
rrange them in a manner in which they could be readily 
y»eated and conveniently reached by the men. At a private 
:ale of the equipment of a firm which had been forced to 
he wall he secured a rack about 15 feet wide by 15 feet 
igh, substantially made of one-inch pine board, which 
ugged the wall, projecting therefrom not more than a 
oot at the most, the space consumed by it being scarcely 
: oticeable. It was partitioned off to accommodate 468 
|oxes somewhat larger than the ordinary cigar box, and 
: bout one-half of these were in turn partitioned so as to 
| old two kinds of sorts. This rack he had arranged along 
te wall just outside the composing-room door, where light 
was plentiful. This accomplished, he next had the boxes 
ricely re-labeled, and then numbered with forty-eight-point 
fgures. So far everything was well. It was not until the 
boxes were sorted up and in position in the rack that he 
realized the impracticability, as it then stood, of the whole 
arrangement. The time lost in standing in front of 468 
similar boxes and endeavoring to locate the one containing 
a needed sort, would never do. Nor was the loss of time 
the only drawback; it would cause no end of confusion 
among the men, especially in busy times, when they were 
compelled to do considerable night work. 

When he was about ready to knuckle down to defeat an 
idea struck him which he immediately proceeded to work 
out. The longer he worked on it the more positive he 
became that at last he had hit upon the key to the situation 
and later events have demonstrated that he was perfectly 
right in his belief. Not only has the idea, now thoroughly 
tried and constantly in use, been a wonderful money-saver 
for the firm and a time and labor saver for the men, but it 
has been pronounced by many in a position to understand 
and appreciate its worth, as the best sort-storing system 
ever devised. 

Following is the idea. This merely shows a trifle over 
one-half of the miscellaneous sorts, but will no doubt be 
sufficient to make the object of this article plain to all: 
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In explanation I would ask you to first note that the 
characters (with the boxes containing them) are grouped 
off in bunches of five across each of the two sections of the 
table, with the aid simply of quad lines. This is really the 
strongest point of the scheme. Then notice (in the box 
heading) that the size and “ set” of the sorts recorded run 
numerically — from six-point, six-set, up to twelve-point, 
twelve-set. 

Now all that it is necessary for a man to do in order to 
almost instantly locate a box of any number (and conse- 
sequently the sort required) is to glance down the char- 
acter column until his eye rests on what he needs and men- 
tally note in which group it falls. The same glance suffices 
to show in what position — whether first, second, third, 
fourth or fifth —in the group it is. Note this mentally 
also. Then lift your eye above and get the column over 


which the size and “ set” of the sort is designated. Follow 


this column down until you find the number that parallels 
with the group and group-position you have in mind, and 
in the box labeled with that number rest the sorts you 
need. For instance: You wish to find the twelve-point, 
twelve-set fraction %. To locate it you would run your 
eye down the right-hand character column and find it last 
(or fifth) in the,fourth group. The twelve-point, twelve- 
set? The box heading shows that as falling in the last 
column on the right. Then box 687, being the last (or 
fifth) figure in the fourth group of figures under the point 
and set of the sorts you seek, contains what you need. It 
hasn’t consumed more than thirty seconds’ time, and is so 
ridiculously simple that the least of the apprentices readily 
fathoms it. 

The arrangement shown here was best suited to the 
needs of this particular shop. Such a layout might not fill 
the requirements of another plant. If inclined to give the 
idea a trial arrange things to suit. It will quickly prove 
its worth in any shop — the larger the shop, of course, the 
better. Arranging the boxes in numerical order, however, 
is of vast importance, whether you use racks in which to 
place them or pile them in rows loosely upon shelves. 
Don’t forget, likewise, to number the boxes with figures of 
a size that will plainly “stick out” and can be readily 
discerned. 

_The foreman of whom I write had this “ Index to Mis- 
cellaneous Sorts” printed in full (in twelve-point) on a 
heavy half-sheet card and hung, with a like card on which. 
were indexed the location of the upper and lower case 
and regular sorts of all the monotype faces in use, in a 
conspicuous place near the sort racks, within easy reach 
of all. 

The position of each cabinet in the shop; the vacant 
slides therein; the spot occupied by every dead, pick-up or 
live page of matter he had similarly indexed (with pen and 
ink), and held at his desk. Consequently there is no fric- 
tion or delay in the finding, placing or handling of his 
large volume of work. 

If shop or department efficiency of this kind is not cal- 
culated to produce results, then what is? 





AN EMERGENCY. 


A certain darky of Mobile, Alabama, announced his 
engagement to the dusky one of his choice. 

“Joe,” said one of his friends, “I shore is surprised! 
We-all never thought you’d speak up. It’s going on two 
years sence you begun to fool around Miss Violet.” 

“Dat’s true,” said Joe; “but de fact is, old man, I 
didn’t lose my job until last night.” — Judge. 

















THE PEACH HARVEST. 


Peaches, according to Darwin's theory, are a development of the wild almond under cultivation. De Candolle, the 
famous botanist, points out that the peach has been known and cultivated in China for thousands of years, whereas no 
mention of the peach is made in the classics, with the exception, it is to be presumed, of the feminine variety. 


Photograph by R. R. Sallows, Goderich, Canada. 
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The assistance of pressmen is desired in the solution of the problems of the pressroom in an endeavor to reduce the various 
processes to an exact science. 


Ink for Parchment Tissue. 


(1564) Submits a specimen of parchment tissue and 
isks the following information: “I would appreciate it 
f you would tell me if I need a special ink to print on this 
iighly glazed paper. How can the ink be reduced so it will 
ake without slurring? ” 

Answer.—A special ink need not be used if the press- 
man has a soft job ink. A half-tone black will do if a small 
umount of bronze-blue ink is added. Bronze-blue alone has 
a good covering capacity and will answer nicely. If the 
order is a large one it is advisable to have your inkmaker 
supply you with a suitable mixture. 


Cleaning Felt Blankets. 


(1566) ‘“ What is the best method of caring for felt 
blankets on rotary presses so as to get the best possible 
printing results from them and keep them at their best? ” 

Answer.— We believe if you keep the blanket covered 
with a good piece of muslin it will tend to keep it in better 
shape than by any other way. This muslin should be 
changed frequently to prevent the ink saturating the 
blanket. Of course it is quite impossible to keep the blanket 
entirely free from ink, so it will have to be cleaned with 
turpentine or benzin occasionally. This operation can be 
done safely out of doors by laying it on a table on which 
large pieces of heavy wrapping-paper are placed. Stretch 
the blanket and attach it to the table with a few tacks at 
both ends. Use the fluid cleanser liberally and rub with a 
bunch of rags or a large sponge. Hang up to dry in a well- 
ventilated place, away from open gas flame. 


Should Have Summer Rollers. 


(1563) <A printer writes: “I would like to have some 
advice about rollers. It was very warm here and the rollers 
on an 8 by 12 Gordon started to melt. I took them off, 
cooled them at the hydrant to some extent, then washed 
the ink off carefully with gasoline, took a sponge and 
bathed them in alum water. The process took all the dents 
out of them and restored them to even size, but when I put 
them back on the press the surface peeled off. What was 
the matter? ” 

Answer.— Possibly you are still using winter rollers. 
As is well known, the composition of winter rollers will 
soften and run at a lower temperature than summer roll- 
ers. When it is noted that the rollers are beginning to get 
flabby they should be removed from the press and placed 
in a cool draft. If they have lost their shape they may 
be rolled in strong wrapping-paper so as to maintain their 
form while cooling. The paper should be oiled liberally. 
We think it inadvisable to wet the rollers or wash them in 
alum water except in extreme cases, for it tends toward 
the destruction of the roller. When the rollers get soft 
from use in warm weather, give them a rest or direct a 
cool draft from a fan onto the plate. 
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Hand-cut Overlay for Large Half-tone Plate. 

(1561) Submits a half-tone plate, 13 by 15% inches, 
printed on heavy enamel stock in black ink. The plate is 
cleanly printed, free from picks or ink specks, showing 
careful handling. The pressman writes: “Do you con- 
sider this specimen a good example of half-tone printing 
for hand-cut overlays? If not, where can it be improved? ” 

Answer.— The specimen is well printed in every detail. 
The labor of preparing the cut overlays no doubt was 
considerably more than it would be if mechanical overlays 
were used. Work of this class calls for the up-to-date meth- 
ods of overlay-making. Hand-cut overlays do not stand up 
so well on long runs and do not furnish the gradations of 
pressure that are given by the mechanical overlays. These 
two points alone if considered will show the superiority of 
mechanical overlays over the hand-made variety. 


Column-Rules Working Up. 

(1565) “ Will you kindly tell us how to keep column- 
rules from working up in machine slugs? We have used 
all sorts of suggestions and tried many experiments, but 
with little success. We print two pages at a time. We 
might add that rules work best when next to advertise- 
ments. By helping us out in our difficulty you will oblige 
an old subscriber.” 

Answer.— You can obtain permanent relief by securing 
column-rules which are thicker at the bottom. These are 
carried by typefounders. Doubtless you are aware that 
some linotype slugs are wedge-shaped rectangles. They 
measure a trifle less lengthwise on the bottom than on the 
face of the slug. To compensate for this difference you 
should have the special column-rules. 


Half-tone Plates Print Unsatisfactorily. 

(1562) Submits a catalogue consisting principally of 
half-tones. The paper is a standard grade of dull-finished 
stock, the ink is unexcelled for this kind of paper, and the 
half-tone plates are excellent specimens both as to quality 
and subject. The customer complains about the dull and 
lifeless appearance of the plates and wishes to know why 
they do not look better. After a critical examination of 
the work and a comparison with other specimens printed 
with similar ink we concluded that the fault lies in the 
presswork and is not due to the stock or ink. While it is 
not possible for us to designate the exact causes, we will 
ascribe it to inefficient work on the part of the pressman, 
either in using a weak overlay, or a combination of winter 
rollers with doped ink. With paper of this kind a strong 
overlay is necessary, and the ink should be used without 
modification. The rollers must be suited to the weather, 
otherwise a smudgy transfer of ink will be the result. We 
advised the publisher to examine the various parts of a 
plate with a magnifier and also to examine the specimen we 
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sent for comparison in order to verify our judgment. The 
ink in the catalogue has spread and closed some dots which 
should be clear, and in spreading has given a weaker effect 
to the parts. We have no doubt but that the ink was modi- 
fied in some way or the rollers were not in fit condition. 


Should a Box Cam Be Oiled? 


(1568) “I would like to know if it is proper to have a 
lot of machine oil on the track where the cam roller runs; 
that is, on the inside of the large cog-wheel on the Uni- 











GOING UP. 


One of THE INLAND PRINTER’S young readers. The son of Fred 
Meyers, head pressman of James Buckley & Co., Ltd., New Orleans, 
Louisiana. This youngster keeps his dad busy explaining the uses of 
the various machines he finds illustrated. Mr. Meyers tells us that he 
is saving every copy of THE INLAND PRINTER so that if his son decides 
to follow printing as his life-work when he grows up he will have 
something good from which to learn. 


We have had a great deal of trouble with oil 
in it and I would like to know which is right. One man 
said it was right and another said it was not. I have 
noticed that when it is oiled it gives the cam roller a chance 
to slide and therefore it wears down just like a flat wheel 
on a trolley car, and consequently there is some bumping. 
We have just taken one out which was flat. I think there 
should be one or two drops of oil on it, because there is 
more or less friction there, but the cam should be oiled so 
as to keep it lubricated. Am I right?” 

Answer.— We believe it is a good practice to oil the box 
cam, and if a suitable grade of oil is used it will not be 
necessary to flood it in order to keep it lubricated. We can 
safely recommend the use of Oildag with your machine oil. 
Oildag is deflocculated graphite mixed with a suitable oil. 
If you will clean out the cam with kerosene and also the 
cam-roller bearing, and then occasionally put some Oildag 


versal press. 
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in the cam you will no doubt see an improvement. If the 
cam is worn, oiling will not stop the bumping. It may be 
necessary to have a shoe put in to compensate for the wear. 


More Roller Trouble. 


(1567) “Am just starting up a new cylinder press and 
find the rollers are very sticky and run hot very quickly. 
Also feed roller is getting chewed up. Rollers are set 
right, but I can not find the trouble. Some time ago I read 
a receipt for washing new rollers but can not find it now.” 

Answer.—At this season, when rollers melt or get too 
soft to use under normal conditions, the pressman is often 
at fault in not having his summer rollers seasoned, or he 
may still be using his winter rollers. If the rollers are for 
winter use you can not readily put them in condition to use 
in warm weather. They are sure to melt and give you 
trouble, no matter what you do. If they are summer rollers 
wash them with machine oil and keep them in a cool place 
when not in use. If they soften up while you are using 
them run the press slower or get an electric fan and direct 
the air current onto the plate and rollers in such a way as 
to keep the temperature down. If it is due to a very stiff 
ink it may be necessary to soften the ink a trifle. This step 
is not advisable unless the stock will permit a softer ink. 
Keep the surface of the rollers covered with machine oil 
when they are to stand for any considerable time without 
using. 





BRILLIANT ILLUMINATION OF BUSINESS BLOCK. 


The most elaborately illuminated block in the West is 
the new Times building of Los Angeles, California, erected 
on the site of the old structure, which was destroyed by 
dynamite on October 1, 1910. The building is well propor- 
tioned, and its architectural features are brought out by 


Electric Illumination of the New Times Building. 


electric lights which outline the structure, framing the 
windows and following the lines of the tower and dome. 
The tower is extremely graceful and this electric displa\ 
emphasizes it. There are six thousand bulbs used in th» 
illumination of this building, while massive bronze electr: 

liers on the first story give a very decorative effect to th: 
whole. 
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NEW PRESS MANUFACTURED BY ROBERT 
MIEHLE & SON. 

The many friends of Robert Miehle, and the trade in 
general will be interested in learning of the incorporation, 
under the laws of the State of Maine, of the firm of Robert 
Miehle & Son. This firm has been organized with a capital 
of $100,000, over three-fourths of which has been paid in at 
par, for the purpose of manufacturing printing-presses and 
other machinery. The officers of the firm are Robert Miehle, 
president and general manager; A. M. Miehle, treasurer; 
Robert F. Miehle, Jr., vice-president and secretary. The 
factory is located at Plymouth, Indiana, on the main line 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad, and has facilities for manu- 
facturing and shipping high-grade printing-presses at a 
minimum cost. 

The illustration herewith shows one of Mr. Miehle’s 
latest presses upon which progress has been most satisfac- 


The inking apparatus has been improved to a high 
degree. The form-vibrator rollers are of larger proportion 
than generally used, giving additional inking surface. 
These rollers are removable from the form rollers, giving 
easy access to all of the rollers at one time and without 
interference from each other. The table composition rollers 
are five in number and are interchangeable with the form 
rollers. Furthermore, the table rollers are revolved by a 
friction device which does away with all gearing and its 
accompanying noise. The fountain composition feed roller 
delivers the ink to a small steel roller in contact with one 
of the table rollers. The feed roller, also, can be set in 
contact with the ink table, if so desired. A pyramid roller 
and rider rollers on the form-vibrator rollers are used, 
which, with the extra table rollers, furnish a greater ink 
capacity than has yet been devised. 

The sheet delivery consists of the usual fly mechanism 


New Press Manufactured by Robert Miehle & Son. 


tory, and a number of which are being erected and will be 
ready for delivery in a short time. This is an entirely new 
model of a four-roller, two-revolution flat-bed press, espe- 
cially adapted to all high-grade printing, including the 
finest colorwork. The press runs extremely smooth at a 
high rate of speed, and is built substantially throughout, 
every detail having been scientifically planned and carefully 
carried out. The workmanship and material is of the high- 
est grade, and has had Mr. Miehle’s personal supervision. 

The bed motion mechanism is founded on the original 
fundamental principles of what is known to the trade as 
the Miehle bed-motion, being of the lifting-gear type. 
Aside from the lifting gear the bed-motion mechanism is 
entirely new and improved. The bed-motion shaft is of the 
usual large proportions and extends outside of the press 
frame, where it receives its motion from a cylinder-inter- 
mediate driving gear. This gear has an internal gear 
formation in which the gear on the outside end of the bed- 
motion shaft meshes — thus giving a direct drive from the 
cylinder to the type bed. The internal gear allows the bed- 
motion shaft to rise and fall without any loose connection 
or lost motion. 

Constant and reliable register is assured at all times. 
This is due to the improved design and the greater strength 
and stability of construction of all parts. A double register 
rack is used on the type bed (one on each side) which 
assures a perfect register the full length of the sheet. 


and a continuously moving endless tape conveyor, which 
delivers the sheet printed side up. The latter arrange- 
ment is entirely new and novel and operates on the double 
delivery system — being an endless tape conveyor with no 
reciprocal motion. This arrangement permits one sheet to 
be brought into position over the delivery table while 
another is being deposited on the table, and makes possible 
the delivery of sheets at a high rate of speed. In addition 
to the high speed, because of there being no reciprocal 
motion the sheets are deposited leisurely on the delivery 
board, thus allowing ample time for the air to escape and 
the ink to set. Pressmen will appreciate these decided 
advantages. 

In designing his latest press, Mr. Miehle had in mind at 
all times ease and rapidity of assembling as well as con- 
venience in removing any part of the machine. Particular 
attention has also been given to the convenience of the 
pressman. The type-bed height is such that the form sur- 
face can be reached easily from the floor, but, if desired, a 
step may be used to reach the form at the farther end. 
The cylinder platform is provided with a hinge arrange- 
ment whereby it can be held swung up out of the way of the 
form. This allows the platform to be kept in position at 
all times. The rear end frame is so constructed that the 
pressman can step over it on to a platform inside of the 
end frame, thus enabling him to reach the impression cylin- 
der conveniently, whether the feed-board is in a raised 
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position or not. Weights are provided to balance the feed- 
board in order that it may be raised without effort. This 
allows the pressman to stand in an erect position when 
making ready, for the air cylinders are set forward and 
bolted on to the tracks instead of to the end frame. 

Access to the table rollers may be had by raising the 
delivery frame and delivery table. These may be raised or 
lowered with little effort, by means of two cranks, and they 
may be operated together or independently while the press 
is in full operation. By means of this independent adjust- 
ment, the relative positions of the delivery frame and deliv- 
ery table may be changed at will. The cylinder raising 
and lowering impression mechanism is of the toggle type. 
The use of toggles permits of shorter impression rods, and 
also of placing the impression adjusting screws in a con- 
venient position—only one screw being used for this adjust- 
ment at each side of the press. 

Many other advantages and improved features might 
be described if space would permit. Suffice it to say that 
a number of prominent printers from New York city and 
Chicago have visited the Robert Miehle & Son plant, and 
after seeing the press in operation all have agreed that it 
is a masterpiece. 

Mr. Miehle needs no introduction to the printing trade. 
At the age of twelve he began his career in a printing- 
office and worked his way up to the position of journeyman, 
and became a member of the Chicago Printing Pressmen’s 
Union, in which he was voted to honorary membership 
when he embarked in the manufacture of printing-presses. 
While a pressman he conceived ideas of improvements in 
printing-presses which he put into practice in the year 
1886 by building a large two-revolution press for his 
brother, who used this machine successfully for nine years. 

After building this first machine, Mr. Miehle made and 
marketed two more presses while still working at his trade 
as a pressman. These machines attracted considerable 
attention at the time, and in the year 1890 resulted in inter- 
esting S. K. White, a machine manufacturer, and others 
who associated themselves with him to buy the patent 
rights. They formed the Miehle Printing Press & Manufac- 
turing Company, with which concern Mr. Miehle remained 
for twenty-one years, leaving them February 1, 1911, to 
engage in business for himself. Since launching his own 
company, Mr. Miehle has developed and perfected the press 
described above. In this work he has been ably assisted by 
his son, Robert F. Miehle, Jr. 


FIFTY-NINTH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION. 


All plans have been completed and everything is in 
readiness for the fifty-ninth annual convention of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union, which will be held at Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, August 11 to 16, and the indications are 
that delegates and visitors will have one of the biggest 


times of their lives. The Arrangements Committee of Typo- 
graphical Union No. 20 guarantees that every attendant at 
the convention will be gloriously entertained throughout 
the week, the festivities being so arranged that no inter- 
ference with the routine of the session will occur. True 
southern hospitality will be dealt out with a lavish hand, 
and it is promised that the annual gathering will not soon 
be forgotten by those fortunate enough to be in attendance. 
There are numerous places of interest in and about the city 
of Nashville which most of those who attend the convention 
have never had an opportunity to see, and the officers of 
the union have been assured that every delegate and visitor 
will leave Nashville with the feeling that they have been 
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gloriously entertained and that the local union has per- 
formed its full duty, and then some. 

The Nashville convention promises to be one of the 
greatest gatherings ever held in the history of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union. The delegates present will 
represent and legislate for a larger membership than has 
ever before been represented in the history of the organiza- 
tion. The reports of officers, which are now in preparation 
for presentation to the convention, will show continued 
successes during the past year, an increased membership 
and a better condition financially. In fact, the reports will 
show that the International Union is the best financed insti- 
tution in the labor world. 

The Hotel Hermitage, which is only a short distance 
from the State Capitol, where the sessions will be held, has 
been selected as the official headquarters of the convention. 





“MAD” OR “ANGRY” — WHICH? 


Very few, indeed, are the instances in which either the 
transported word or the meaning of it has died out in 
England itself. It is used at times; but still it is heard 
there so little, and so frequently heard here, that on both 
sides of the Atlantic it comes to be considered as a dis- 
tictive mark of American speech. No reader of Shake- 
speare needs to be told that he often uses mad in the sense 
of “angry.” When Hotspur tells Henry IV. that the 
popinjay lord who had been sent to demand his prisoners 
made him mad, he makes use of an expression likely to be 
heard at any moment from the mouth of an American. 
Very noticeable, too, upon the speech of this country has 
been the influence of the Bible, the main reading of the 
early New England colonists. For instance, the author- 
ized version uses the adjective ill half a score of times, but 
it never uses it of any bodily ailment. There is also in it 
no mention of illness. In both cases it is sick and sickness 
that are invariably found; and they are found very often. 
The same usage is generally characteristic of Shakespeare 
also. Jl, referring to physical indisposition, is employed 
by him about a dozen times, while sick, in the same general 
sense, can be found over a hundred. This practice remains 
with us. Though ill is used, it is not used so frequently as 
the word it has largely supplanted in the mother-country; 
for English speech, at least English colloquial speech, has 
largely abandoned the once general employment of sick. 
It practically limits it to sickness of the stomach. Or take 
again a common use of the adjective homely, as applied to 
personal appearance. The Bible has not the word at all in 
any sense. In this particular sense Shakespeare has it but 
three times. But when we reach a little later period it is a 
natural inference that such meaning must have been very 
prevalent. Otherwise Milton could hardly have repre- 
sented Comus as saying: 

“Tt is for homely features to keep home, 
They had their names thence.” 
This now regular usage in America has never died out in 
England. It can be found in various later authors. But 
though surviving there, it has little of the vigorous life 
this meaning of the word retains here. Accordingly, so 
employed it may be called an Americanism.— Professor 
Thomas R. Lounsbury, in Harper’s Magazine. 





HIS WAY. 
Visitor (to facetious farmer) — “I’d like to know why 


on earth you call that white pig ‘Ink’? ” 
Facetious Farmer —“ Because he’s always running 


from the pen! ” — Town Topics. 
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International Convention of Electrotypers. 


Plans are well advanced for the annual convention of 
the International Association of Electrotypers which will 
be held at New Orleans, October 21 to 23, 1913. This is 
the same time and place as that appointed for the conven- 
tion of the United Typothete of America, and arrange- 
ments have been made whereby eastern delegates can go 
with the Typothete members. The committee of the Ty- 
pothete has engaged the steamer Creole of the Southern 
Pacific and Atlantic steamship line, which will leave New 
York ‘at noon on Wednesday, October 15, arriving at New 
Orleans on the following Monday. On the Friday morn- 
ing following the convention the steamer will leave New 
Orleans for Houston, Texas, arriving late in the evening. 
The following morning an excursion will be made through 
the city, leaving for Galveston about noon, where the dele- 
gates will remain until Sunday, when they will start for 
home via Dallas, through Oklahoma and St. Louis, arriving 
in the East on the 29th. 

This convention will be of great importance to the elec- 
trotyping industry, and every electrotyper who possibly 
can should be present. It will not only afford an oppor- 
tunity for a pleasant outing, but the educational value of 
the sessions of the convention will be worth a great deal. 
Secretary Paul J. Wilhelm, 64 South Division street, 
Buffalo, New York, will be pleased to send complete infor- 
mation regarding the cost of the trip, etc. New England 
delegates should write to President Willard F. Scott, 176 
Federal street, Boston, Massachusetts. 


Western Canada Press Association in Annual Meeting. 


About fifty members of the Western Canada Press 
Association gathered at the seventeenth annual meeting 
which was held at Winnipeg, July 10 and 11, 1913. The 
principal business before the convention was a proposition 
submitted by the Canadian Press Association, having as its 
intent the merging of the two organizations and forming 
one powerful national association to be composed of the 
various sectional organizations in existence. The merger 
met with approval, and the Western Canada Press Associa- 
tion became the Manitoba-Saskatchewan Division of the 
Canadian Press Association. Under the new arrangement 
the former association retains its identity, with regular 
officers, but all business and propaganda work will be car- 
ried on by the national body. 

When completely organized—which will be accomplished 
before the end of the present year — the Canadian Press 
Association will consist of the following divisions: Mari- 
time Provinces, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba-Saskatchewan, 
Alberta and Eastern British Columbia, and Pacific Coast. 
These six divisions will make a complete organization of 
Canada, with central offices in Toronto in charge of John 
Imrie, formerly editor of Printer and Publisher. The Cana- 
dian Press Association has been very fortunate in securing 
the services of Mr. Imrie, who is an outstanding figure in 
the field of organization, cost-finding and codperation. 
A series of cost congresses will be held in western Canada 
in September by Mr. Imrie. 

The officers of the Manitoba-Saskatchewan division for 
the coming year are as follows: Honorary president, J. 


W. Dafoe, Winnipeg; past president, A. Dunlop, Neepawa, 
Man.; president, F. B. Allan, Port Arthur; first vice- 
president, S. N. Wynn, Yorktown; second vice-president, 
George F. Chipman, Winnipeg; secretary-treasurer, George 
H. Saults, Winnipeg. Executive Committee: A. C. Hunt, 
Regina, Sask.; Jos. A. Osborne, Fort Francis, Ont.; W. B. 
Ballantyne, Emerson, Man.; Charles Hynds, Lumsden, 
Sask.; J. H. Montieth, Killarney, Man. Kenora, Ontario, 
was chosen as the place for the next annual meeting of the 
division. 

The move on the part of the various Press Associations 
of Canada to establish a federal organization having repre- 
sentation in every section, with a central office in charge of 
paid officers, is an important one, and great practical 
results are expected therefrom. Canada is certainly active 
in the field of organization, and is keeping pace in every 
way with her cousins across the border. 


Annual Convention of South Carolina Master Printers. 


“Some jolly bunch! That’s the only description that 
really correctly fits the second annual convention of the 
South Carolina Master Printers’ Association,” is the way 
one reporter writes in his notes on this gathering at 
Charleston. Mixing pleasure with business, and doing 
justice to both, the printers of South Carolina and many 
from outside the State spent the two days, Tuesday and 
Wednesday, June 24 and 25, at what was considered by all 
present to be one of the most important and instructive 
gatherings of the craft in the State. 

President J. P. Denham called the convention to order, 
and after an invocation by Rev. William Way, Hon. John 
P. Grace, mayor of Charleston, extended a hearty welcome 
on behalf of the citizens of the city to which A. B. Jordan, 
of Dillon, responded. The annual address of the president 
followed and furnished the delegates with considerable 
interesting information. 

The program consisted of addresses on “ Organization,” 
by H. W. Flagg, of Chicago, assistant secretary of the 
United Typothete of America; “The Cost System in the 
Small Office,” by Meyer Frank, of Charleston; “ Neigh- 
borliness,” by John C. Hill, manager of the Baltimore 
Printers’ Board of Trade; an address on general topics 
by Charles S. Conner, of Baltimore, an address by A. V. 
Snell, secretary of the Charleston Chamber of Commerce, 
and a discussion of the cost system in which all interested 
took part. 

One of the features of entertainment which caused a 
great amount of amusement for those who took part, as 
well as a large number of spectators, was a ball game in 
the surf, the bases being placed in the water, and the home 
plate being the only dry spot of the diamond. It is said 
that the umpire escaped unharmed, but the official score- 
keeper resigned on account of being unable to write fast 
enough, therefore it was impossible to decide which side 
was victorious. 

At nine o’clock on Tuesday the afternoon and evening 
session was adjourned, and all marched out to the large 
dining pavilion where an original Isle of Palms fish din- 
ner was served. President Denham acted as toastmaster 
of the event, and after complete justice had been meted 
out to the dinner the delegates and their friends were 
served several cleverly turned and timely speeches on 
humorous topics. 

The business session of the convention was held follow- 
ing the speeches on Wednesday morning, and resulted in 
the election of the following officers: President, C. C. 
Muller, Columbia; vice-presidents — first district, B. H. 
Peace, Greenville; second district, A. B. Jordan, Dillon; 
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third district, H. G. Osteen, Sumter; fourth district, Meyer 
Frank, Charleston; secretary, J. A. Oulla, Anderson; 
treasurer, C. E. Bend. 

Wednesday afternoon presented an additional enjoya- 
ble feature in the shape of a harbor excursion on the 
steamer Sappho. Charleston printers closed their plants 
at two o’clock in order to allow their employees to join in. 
The trip was an extended one, and it was not until the 
steamer was tied up at the dock that the convention was 
declared adjourned, the unanimous opinion being that it 
was most successful from every standpoint, and the mem- 
bers are eagerly awaiting the one next year. 


Meeting of Country Newspaper Publishers. 

At a meeting held on Monday, July 7, at Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago, newspaper men from the middle western 
States completed the formal organization of the Associated 
Country Newspaper Publishers’ Association. The purpose 
of the association is to uplift the home town by encour- 
aging home patronage and home advancement through the 
home magazines and newspapers. Considerable discussion 
was held regarding the advisability of eliminating mail- 
order advertising from the columns of the papers, as it was 
held that the mail-order houses of the large cities robbed 
the local merchants of results, and had a tendency to cre- 
ate a desire for the larger cities instead of keeping alive 
interest in the home town and smaller city. 

R. H. Loper, of Chicago, publisher of the Home Town 
magazine, who was chosen chairman, said in part: ‘“Elimi- 
nation of the advertising of the large mail-order concerns 
will aid in promoting business for the small-town merchant, 
and editorials on the business advantages of the home town 
will do much toward discouraging the enormous exodus of 
the young people from the smaller to the larger cities. If I 


were publisher of a country newspaper, I would also elimi- 
nate all liquor, quack doctor and tobacco advertising, as 


well. I hope that by the time another meeting of this asso- 
ciation is held more of its members will feel as I do regard- 
ing these matters.” 

Constitution and by-laws were adopted and Chicago 
was selected as the meeting-place for May, 1914. The offi- 
cers elected are as follows: President, C. A. Viloet, Mo- 
mence, IIl.; vice-president, H. C. Paddock, Arlington 
Heights, Ill.; secretary and treasurer, Van L. Hampton, 
Macomb, IIl. 

The Toledo Exposition. 

The Central States Million Dollar Printers’ and Pub- 
lishers’ Exposition, which will be held at Toledo, Ohio, in 
connection with the Third Ohio Cost Congress, the first 
week of September, promises to outdo anything of the kind 
that has ever been held. The committees in charge are 
leaving nothing undone in their efforts to assure those who 
attend one of the most instructive and enjoyable weeks 
possible. There will be gathered under one roof exhibits 
showing every phase of printing — demonstrating the latest 
methods of production. These exhibits will all be of special 
interest and will present opportunities for deriving con- 
siderable information regarding various processes of pro- 
ducing printing. Papermakers will show how the various 
kinds of paper are made, from the pulp to the finished 
product; inkmakers will demonstrate the various steps in 
producing printing-inks; machinery and equipment of every 
description, from the small job stitching machine to the 
large newspaper presses that have made possible the tre- 
mendous growth of the newspaper business, will be shown; 
in fact every available inch of the large exposition hall will 
be utilized to the best advantage for showing all the new- 
est wrinkles in time and labor saving equipment. 
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The exhibits for which space is already reserved are of 
such an elaborate character that the men back of the exposi- 
tion ought to have no difficulty in making good their claim 
that a million dollars’ worth of machinery and equipment 
will be on view when, on the evening of Monday, Septem- 
ber 1, the electric button is pushed that will set the wheels 
going and flood the exposition hall with the light from a 
myriad number of tungsten lamps. 

Toledo has a reputation for never doing things by 
halves, and this spirit pervades the arrangements for the 
entertainment of visitors to the exposition. The plan is to 
combine recreation with business, and to sandwich between 
the sessions of the cost congress and the viewing of the 
exhibits some entertainment features of an _ elaborate 
nature. Among other things an all-day boat trip on the 
Maumee river and Lake Erie to Put-in-Bay and Cedar 
Point is on the program. 

The visit to Put-in-Bay alone will be well worth the trip 
to Toledo, as it will enable the visitors to have a view of 
the new Perry memorial, which will be unveiled this sum- 
mer in connection with the centennial celebration of Perry’s 
victory on Lake Erie. From Put-in-Bay the visitors will 
continue their trip on the palatial steamer Greyhound to 
Cedar Point, the Coney Island of the great lakes. After 
having a good time here the guests will embark for a moon- 
light trip back to Toledo. 

Among the important speakers announced are: Gov- 
ernor Cox, of Ohio, who will speak on “ Ohio in Press and 
Print ”; Josephus Daniels, Secretary of the Navy; Elbert 
Hubbard; E. St. Elmo Lewis, who will speak on “ Sales- 
manship”; A. M. Glossbrenner, on “ Efficiency”; T. F. 
MacManus, on “Advertising”; Albert W. Finley, on 
“Organization”; H. S. McCormick, on “ Office Equipment 
and Systematizing”; O. W. Wroughton, on “Credits ”; 
C. Lee Downey, on “Accounting”; Col. E. T. Miller, on 
“Appraisals and Inventory”; W. B. Holliday, on “ The 
Long Price List,” and Ben F. Corday, on “ Costs — Plus 
Protit.” 

Taking all in all this exposition, being centrally located, 
offers one of the best opportunities for printers from all 
parts of the continent to spend a profitable week, com- 
bining pleasure with business, and gathering information 
that will be of untold value, and that will enable them to 
place their plants on a better paying basis. 


Quincy, Illinois, Ben Franklin Club Holds 
Open Meeting. 


Manufacturers, college professors, employing printers 
and their employees, and country editors within a radius 
of twenty-five miles gathered at the meeting of the Quincy 
Ben Franklin Club on Friday evening, June 27, for the 
purpose of learning about the cost system. Ed. E. Sheas- 
green, who has since resigned as secretary of the Ben 


-Franklin Club of America on account of the amalgama- 


tion of that body and the United Typothetz of America, 
was guest of honor, and gave his illustrated address on 
“Capital and Its Relation to Your Business,” following 
with a demonstration of the cost system. All present 
declared the meeting a most profitable one, and one who 
was not connected with the printing business said he did 
not see how a printing-office could be run without such a 
system. Mr. Sheasgreen is a man of wide experience in 
the cost-finding field and knows whereof he speaks. On this 
occasion he placed before his audience a row of descriptive 
figures and facts which were indisputable as to their 
authenticity and truthfulness, and occupied the attention 
of his hearers for about two hours, never once failing to 
impress a point thoroughly upon the minds of the audience. 
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This department of service is designed to bring men of capacity in 
touch with the opportunities which are seeking them and which they are 
seeking. There is no charge attached to the service whatever. It is en- 
tirely an editorial enterprise. Applicants for space in this department 
are requested to write fully and freely to the editor, giving such refer- 
ences as they may ider convenient. Their applications will be 
reduced to a formal anonymous statement of their desires and their 
2xperience, a reference number attached and published in “The Inland 
Printer.”” Their names will be furnished to inquirers. Similarly, those 
who command opportunities which they are seeking men to fill will be 
accorded the same privilege under the same terms. The “ get-together” 
novement has many phases. This is one which “The Inland Printer” 
nas originated as especially desirable for the good of the trade. 





All-around Man for Private Plant. 


(1637) Young man, twenty-five to thirty years of age, 
s wanted to take charge and also to handle the office cor- 
vespondence of the private printing-plant of a well-known 
Chicago firm. Good judgment and executive ability is 
1ecessary. Salary, $80 to start and considerably more on 
proof of ability. Nonunion. 


Printing Salesman Wanted. 


(1688) Large printing-house in Western Canada is 
seeking the services of a reliable salesman to whom they 
are in a position to make an interesting offer. Must have 
initiative and possess the faculty and necessary acquire- 
ments for getting business in a large city. 


Seeks Foremanship of Printing-office. 


(1639) I. T. U. graduate would like to locate with a 
small printing-office, and take charge of the jobwork. Good 
compositor and stoneman and can also do estimating. Good 
references. 


Would Locate in Florida or California. 


(1640) Young man, twenty-six years of age, would 
like to secure the foremanship of a daily or weekly news- 
paper in Florida or California. At present foreman of a 
daily newspaper in a city of twenty thousand, having 
charge of jobroom and newspaper forms, laying out all 
advertisements, etc., handling all kinds of jobwork and 
rulework and doing quite a lot of bookwork. Has been 
with present firm four years. 


Would Like Superintendency of Bindery. 


(1641) Man of fifteen years’ experience in the print- 
ing business, all-around binder, ruler, finisher, stockcutter, 
etc., and having a general knowledge of the printing end, 
would like to take charge of any size bindery, or would 
accept position as superintendent of a small plant. Con- 
siderable office and selling experience and capable of esti- 
mating on any kind of printed work. Would start on $25 
a week. Good references. 


Would Locate in Northwest. 


(1642) A first-class pressman of many years’ expe- 
rience, twelve years as journeyman and working foreman 
in some of the best establishments in the Northwest, would 
like to locate with some good firm in that part of the coun- 
try. Can handle all classes of work economically, but espe- 
cially familiar with commercial, catalogue and booklet 
work, both in black and colors. Able to handle heavy long 
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runs with the least wear on type and plates. Excellent 


references. Married. Union. 


Pressman Seeking Opening. 

(1643) Young married man would like to secure posi- 
tion as pressman in city of thirty or forty thousand, in 
Wisconsin, Illinois or Michigan. Seven years’ experience 
on cylinder and Gordon, doing color and catalogue work. 
Understands inks and embossing. Reasonable salary. 
Non-union. 


Foreman or Assistant Superintendent. 


(1644) Man of fifteen years’ all-around experience in 
composing-room, and for the past eight years holding the 
position of foreman of a large printing concern, laying out 
and designing modern job and book work, would like to 
make a change. Would accept position as foreman or 
assistant superintendent with a good, reliable firm. Famil- 
iar with good printing. Thirty-one years of age. Married. 
Good references. 


Large Bag Factory Seeks Artist and Metal Engraver. 
(1645) Large bag factory in Missouri would like the 
services of a man who is an artist and metal engraver, and 
who is familiar with both curved and flat stereotype plates. 
Desire one with originality, so that in time he could be 
placed in charge of the engraving end. 


Desires Position in the North or East. 


(1646) A man with fifteen years’ experience as stone- 
man, foreman and superintendent wants a position, in one 
of these capacities, anywhere east of the Mississippi river, 
but prefers the North. Strictly sober and reliable. Union. 


Would Like Position as Salesman. 


(1647) Man of seventeen years’ experience as com- 
positor on newspaper and in job offices would like to secure 
a position as salesman with a typefoundry or with some 
manufacturer of printing machinery and supplies. Thirty- 
three years of age and married. 


Pressman Wants Chance to Practice Estimating. 


(1648) A competent union pressman on high-grade 
work, well able to take charge of any plant, has taken a 
course in estimating, desires an opportunity to practice 
estimating while holding a position as pressman. Wages 
and hours no object. References. 


Would Connect with Country Newspaper and Job- 
printing House. 


(1649) Journeyman printer, thirty-two years of age, 
would like to connect with live country newspaper and job- 
printing house where quality is desired. Began his trade 
in the country, and is master of the details of the country 
print-shop. Good platen and cylinder pressman; sufficient 
knowledge of bindery work to handle anything short of the 
point where an expert bindery man is required. Above the 
average as compositor. Five years’ experience in city 
offices. Married. 


Linotype Operator Seeks Change. 


(1650) Man of fifteen years’ experience as hand 
compositor, and one year as linotype operator, would like 
to locate with a firm doing straight work where he might 
acquire speed. Has been working on No. 4 machine, but 
not sufficient to give him speed. Willing to go anywhere 
(country newspaper or bookwork), wages a secondary con- 
sideration if not contrary to union regulations. 
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Pressman Seeks Position. 


(1651) Cylinder and job pressman with sixteen’years’ 
experience on work of all kinds, four years on trading- 
stamps and coupon-work, would like position. Will go any- 
where. Married. No bad habits. Best of references. 


Compositor Seeks Change. 


(1652) First-class compositor, twenty-six years of 
age, would like to secure a position in an office that desires 
a steady and reliable man and is willing to give him a 
chance for advancement. Willing to go to any large or 
medium sized city or a large office in small town if living 
scale prevails. Prefers Pittsburgh or West. I. T. U. stu- 
dent and a member of the union. Thoroughly familiar 
with job and tariff work. Married. 


Compositor and Linotype Operator Seeks Change. 


(1653) Man with twelve years’ experience in printing 
trade, the past three of which has been on linotype, would 
like to secure a position in a city of about fifty thousand 
inhabitants near St. Louis. Union. Married. Excellent 
references. 


Seeks Foremanship of Shop. 


(1654) Man, thirty-five years of age, with many years’ 
experience in the printing business, would like position as 
composing-room foreman, superintendent or layout man. 
Thorough artist in the composing-room; good executive 
ability. Willing to go anywhere at any time, but expects 
a good job at a good salary. 


Position Open for Good Job Pressman. 


(1655) Firm in Missouri is seeking the services of a 
man who is a good job pressman; would prefer one with 
some knowledge of type. Must be neat and clean about 
person and work and able to turn things to advantage and 
do good work. Will pay $15 to start and will pay more to 
the right man when work picks up in the fall. Union. 


Good All-around Man Seeks Position. 


(1656) Good all-around printer of seventeen years’ 
experience in Chicago and eastern cities would like to 
secure a position in the South, especially Florida. Has 
worked as a blank-book specialist, but is a good all-around 
man. Also stoneman but prefers composition. Union. 


Bindery Foreman Seeks Position. 


(1657) 


Man of twelve years’ experience in operating 
all kinds of folding machines, good stock-cutter, able to 
keep in repair stitchers, punching, perforating and mailing 
machines, would like to locate with some good firm. At 
present bindery foreman. Thoroughly experienced in high- 
grade catalogues and publication work. Good references. 


Cost System Specialist. 


(1658) Young man thoroughly versed in the Amer- 
ican or Ben Franklin methods of installing and operating 
cost systems, would like to connect with firm or firms 
needing such services. At present operating two systems, 
one for a job-printing office and one for a brief-printer. 
Can furnish first-class recommendations. 


Two Machinist-Operators Seek Positions. 

(1659) Young married couple, both machinist-opera- 
tors, desire situations either in the same shop or in the 
same town so they may be together. Man has had twelve 
years’ experience in the printing business, six years as 
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member of firm, and can take charge of an office of medium 
size. Wife has had four years’ experience, and is a gradu- 
ate of machine course at Indianapolis trade school. Both 
members of union. Desire to locate in the West or North- 
west. Will consider any position which offers a fair salary 
and opportunity for advancement. 


Pressman Seeks Change. 


(1660) Pressman of six years’ experience on cylinder 
and platen presses would like to go to a town where he 
could get a little more experience at good presswork. 
Twenty-two years of age. Union. 


Bindery Foreman Would Make Change. 


(1661) Man, twenty-seven years of age, would like to 
secure a position as bindery foreman. Expert folding 
machine operator and paper-cutter; understands paper 
stock, shipping, etc., thoroughly. At present employed but 
dissatisfied with location. Married. Best references. 


Pressroom Foreman and Stoneman Wanted. 


(1662) High-class shop in Ohio town is seeking the 
services of a foreman to take charge of four Gordon presses 
—a man with considerable energy and executive ability 
who can interest others in their work. Also, a first-class 
stoneman who is capable of imposing forms for high-grade 
catalogue and color work and lining them up. 





AMERICAN AND ENGLISH WORDS. 


The American continues to retain words and meanings 
of words which were in frequent, if not in general use, both 
literary and colloquial, when his ancestors left their native 
land. It is to be kept in mind that a language transported 
from one country to another is fairly certain to undergo 
what is technically called an arrest of development. This 
is especially sure to be the case at periods when not only 
are distances vast but intercommunication infrequent. In 
the country emigrated from, words once familiar drop 
gradually out of use. New words are introduced to replace 


‘them. Others again change their meaning. Of two words 


once existing side by side and denoting essentially the same 
thing, one is taken and the other left. In this movement 
of speech the transferred language has little or no part. 
Not only are the words which have been brought over 
retained; they are retained in their original sense. Hence 
in time the language of the colony as contrasted with that 
of the mother-country tends to seem, if not to be, archaic 
to the dwellers in the latter. 

Such a result has been distinctly manifest in the lan- 
guage of this country. Many of our so-called American- 
isms represent the English usage of the former half of the 
seventeenth century, when the original settlements were 
made here. Most of this class of transported words were 
heard then everywhere in cultivated speech. On the other 
hand, some had their native home in the English dialects. 
They have never been used in English literature, at least 
on any scale worth considering. But brought over to 
America, they became here part of the common tongue. 
Take one notable illustration. Cracker, as the designation 
of a thin, hard biscuit, is widely used with us by all classes. 
Now this term is not entirely unknown to English litera- 
ture, but it can not be said to have in it any recognized 
position. In the dialects of northern England and in parts 
of Scotland it is, however, not infrequent. From those 
quarters it was in all probability brought to America. 
Here it has come into general if not into universal use.— 
Professor Thomas R. Lounsbury, in Harper’s Magazine 
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BY S. H. HORGAN. 


Queries regarding process engraving, and suggestions and experiences of engravers and printers are solicited for this department. Our technica 
research laboratory is prepared to investigate and report on matters submitted. For terms for this service address The Inland P-inter Company. 


Etching Steel. 

The British Journal of Photography says: ‘“ Many 
mordants have been proposed for etching steel. In the 
writer’s hands perchlorid of iron has proved the most satis- 
factory, but Mr. Horgan in his new book mentions as supe- 
rior a mercury mordant, though unfortunately he does not 
give the quantity of mercury chlorid necessary.” 

Answer.— Thanks are offered here to our learned con- 
temporary for calling attention to this omission. The 
formula should read like this: 


Bichlorid of mercury 
Powdered alum 


Put the water in a glazed earthenware pot. Grind the 
bichlorid of mercury and put it in the water as well as the 
powdered alum. Put on the fire and heat the water until 
all are dissolved. Stir with a glass rod only. Take off the 
fire and when the mixture is cool add one-half ounce of 
alcohol and the mordant is ready for use. Keep in a glass- 
stoppered bottle marked “ poison.” This solution should be 
used full strength. It etches rapidly and cleanly. 


Splitting Collodion. 

Floyd R. Lear, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, writes: “For 
about six months I have been having trouble with splitting 
collodion. I am using Anthony’s red label cotton, Atwood’s 
alcohol, and Cooper’s ether, my collodion formula being as 
follows: Ether, 32 ounces; alcohol, 32 ounces; ammo- 
nium iodid (brown), 320 grains; cadmium bromid, 124 
grains; and cotton, 384 grains. The cotton does not seem 
to dissolve entirely; there is a dirty, cloudy sediment 
which looks like small particles of cotton. When the col- 
lodion is used very thin it seems more free from the trouble 
than when thick. I have tried the addition of one dram of 
glycerin to each quart of collodion and overcome the trouble 
somewhat. Changing the quantity of ether did not change 
results. There has also been a tendency to get streaks that 
run up to about the center of the plate. They can be over- 
come somewhat by adding several drops of water to the 
collodion. Can you give me any help in these troubles? ” 

Answer.— The quality and quantity of the ingredients 
used in your collodion are all right. There are several 
probable causes of your trouble that you have possibly not 
thought of for you do not mention them. The first is the 
proper cleaning and albumenizing of the glass. This is 
most important in order to get a proper substratum on the 
glass to hold the collodion film. You can also get too thick 
a collodion film by your method of flowing, which will also 
lead to your trouble, particularly of streaks. Then again 
you can have “ splitting ” collodion by dipping the collo- 
dionized plate in the bath before it is set sufficiently. 


Attend to the albumenizing of the glass, thin the collodion 
with alcohol, remembering that an excess of ether tends to 
make the collodion film tender, and see to it that the thick- 
est side of the collodion film is just set when you dip the 
plate in the silver bath. Keep the plate moving in the bath 
for ten or fifteen seconds before allowing it to rest in the 
bath, and you will find your troubles are over. Keep 
glycerin out of the bath, for with the nitric acid in the 
bath you are forming nitroglycerin, which may give trouble 
when evaporating the bath. 


Rotary Photogravure — Speed and Wear. 


These questions are frequently asked: “ How fast can 
rotary photogravure printing be done, and how many 
impressions can be had from a photogravure copper roll? ” 

R. B. Fishenden, F. R. P. S., having made a study of 
rotary photogravure, writes on the subject in the British 
Journal of Photography of June 13, from which the follow- 
ing points are taken: Machines such as are used for print- 
ing the Illustrated London News and Sketch photogravure 
supplements, are arranged so that both sides of the paper 
are printed in succession. The unit speed of this machine 
is three thousand an hour. 

It is sometimes suggested that the wear on the engraved 
cylinders must be excessive, so that only short runs are 
possible; the scraping effect of the knife or doctor would 
lead to such a conclusion, but in a trial under newspaper 
conditions only a very slight wear was noticeable after 
sixty thousand copies had been printed. The adjustment 
of a photogravure machine is much more delicate than a 
wall-paper machine. From the latter three million impres- 
sions are possible without the necessity of reéngraving. 
The knife-edge is not scraping while it is dry, but is lubri- 
cated by the printing-ink, and when a delicate blade is used 
the amount of pressure necessary is very slight, the width 
of the edge in actual contact with the roller probably not 
exceeding two one-hundredths of an inch. 


Half-tone from Yellow-stained Copy. 

“ Operator,” New York, asks: “I have some steel 
engravings to make half-tones from that have what look 
like iron stains in them. These are spots so slightly yellow 
that they can scarcely be detected by the eye, still they 
photograph as if they were black. Our only way of making 
half-tones from them is to first make an orthochromatic 
negative and then a glossy velox print, from which we 
make the half-tones. Is there any shorter way out of it?” 

Answer.— What you want to do is to make the half- 
tone negative direct from the copy with a process dry 
plate which is sufficiently orthochromatic to overcome the 
yellow stains. As you are most likely using wet plates, then 
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the thing to do is to make the collodion orthochromatic. 
Formulas for this were given in this department some 
years ago. Here is one recommended by W. T. Winkinson: 
Have at hand a solution of one part orthochrome T. in one 
thousand parts of absolute alcohol. One dram of this in 
five ounces of ordinary wet-plate collodion will render it 
orthochromatic. A slightly yellow filter must be used 
either in the diaphragm or before or behind the lens. The 
exposure will be increased from five to ten times. The 
darkroom light must be screened with green paper, and 
care must be taken not to expose the negative to light 
until after it is fixed. It might be mentioned that ortho- 
chrome T. is worth about 40 cents a grain, and a single 
grain is sufficient to orthochromatize eighty ounces of 
collodion. 
High-Light Process Again. 


J. C. D., Buffalo, writes: “I noticed with great inter- 
est your reply to James Caldwell in the June book about 
the high-light processes used on newspapers. I hear there 
is a way used in New York of staining the high lights of a 
photograph with anilin dye and getting the same results. 
Can you tell us how that is done? ” 

Answer.—If your purpose is to get vignetted and 
silhouetted half-tones, as are frequently seen in the New 
York papers, then instead of staining the photograph with 
anilin it is recommended that the outer edges of the photo- 
graph be vignetted with “Albanine,” which reflects light so 
brilliantly that the high-light dots representing it in the 
negative are filled up before the highest lights in the photo- 
graph have had time to act sufficiently on the negative. 
This white can also ke used on any high lights in the photo- 
graph that it is desirable to “drop out” of the half-tone 
and reproduce as pure whites. For silhouettes of por- 
traits, machinery, furniture or any subject outlined on the 
drawing, if the outlining is done with this white it shows 
overexposure on development and closes up solid on intensi- 
fication so that the edges are etched softer than if they 
were outlined by the finisher and the high lights routed 
out. One can use ordinary process white for the high 
lights that it is desirable to retain as half-tone high lights 
and Albanine where the high lights are to be represented 
by pure white. The two whites should not be mixed together 
as the results will be deceptive. 


Catalogue Copy Preparation. 


Carl Hentschel, a pioneer in processwork in London, 
has this to say about the preparation of copy for catalogue 
illustration: 

“In America they are ahead of us in catalogue illustra- 
tion because they do not mind paying higher prices for a 
really good thing. They use skill in preparing their pho- 
tographs, and, secondly, they employ the best talent to 
work up these photographs in a manner which will bring 
out all the selling values of the goods. No matter how 
clever your photographs may be, it is absolutely necessary, 
if you are to bring out all the details of your goods, that 
the photo must be perfectly worked up; the imperfections 
and reflections of such articles as, for instance, silver and 
shining goods, are hopelessly difficult to manage unless 
worked upon by a competent man. Now why should we 
not, here in England, devote the same care and attention 
to getting up something really good and artistic, although 
it be only a catalogue? Luckily trades are recognizing 
that a well gotten up catalogue brings in business. A dress- 
maker, for instance, who gets up her draperies in a really 
elegant and artistic form must undoubtedly benefit, for the 
lady who receives such a booklet, displaying the designs in 
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an elegant manner, is likely to peruse it, while a common, 
cheaply printed catalogue inevitably goes into the waste- 
paper basket. If a trader is to issue a catalogue to display 
goods, let him get out something good or not issue one at 
all. At any rate, if it is to be illustrated, do it thoroughly; 
and if it is in color go in for the best thing you can get. 


A Dragon’s-blood Powder-Box. 


From the F. Wesel Manufacturing Company comes the 
engraving shown here of a powder-box which it is now 
offering to engravers. Its advantages can be readily seen 
from the picture. There are two drawers to hold the differ- 
ent kinds of powder used besides the powder which is in the 


A Wesel Powder-Box. 


upper compartment. When brushing the powder from the 
plate the sash is raised and the powder is brushed into the 
upper compartment, the glass sides of which permit plenty 
of light to reach the plate so that the operation can be 
watched. 

Attention has been called several times in this depart- 
ment to the necessity for such a powder-box as shown here. 
Above all things it saves the workman from inhaling this 
resinous powder into the lungs, where it becomes one of the 
chief causes of tuberculosis, prevalent among etchers. 
This box prevents the red powder from permeating the 
whole shop, and further, it keeps the finest powder from 
escaping, and it is this particularly fine powder which gives 
the smoothest line and is the best acid resist. An enclosed 
powder-box should be a necessity in every etching plant, 
and if the danger from inhaling dragon’s-blood powdel 
were known such a box would be insisted upon by local 
boards of health. 
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PHOTOLITHOGRAPHY AND ITS EFFECT UPON 
THE ENGRAVING INDUSTRY.* 


BY S. H. HORGAN. 


EAR. PRESIDENT, LADIES AND GENTLE- 

MEN,— When the successful history of 

this great get-together movement among 

photoengravers, which is growing in 

momentum and numbers yearly, comes to 

be written there will be one among the 

giant leaders who will stand out pre- 

eminently, not only for the personal work 

he has done but for the tremendous amount of work he has 
inspired others to do through his enthusiasm. 

You all know of course to whom these remarks refer. 
My own case is an illustration. I had no intention of 
coming to this convention. There was nothing I could do 
‘o help out. So I intended to stay at home and earn a little 
noney for my increasing family, when along comes a letter 
from this giant president of ours requesting, with a touch 
of flattery, that I talk to you on an important subject of 
his choosing. So there was nothing left to do but wire 
icceptance of his persuasive request. 

The title of this talk reads: “ Photolithography and 
{ts Effect Upon the Engraving Industry.” What is 
intended by the word “ photolithography ” is the process- 
work used on the offset press. As photolithography refers 
f course to photography as applied to stone, the title 
‘* Photoplanography ” is suggested, as this word covers the 
photographing on metal plates for surface printing. And 
offset printing, as you know, is one in which an impression 
is taken from a perfectly smooth rubber surface on which 
the printed matter has been offset from a flat plano, or 
metal, surface drawn around a cylinder. 

Those of us who were present at the Buffalo convention 
will remember that our attention was called to the offset 
press by two addresses by gentlemen representing offset 
press builders. One of them began with the statement that 
it had been discovered that aluminum and zinc had the 
same properties as lithographic stone as far as the absorp- 
tion of grease and water was concerned, and consequently 
these metals were being substituted for the cumbersome 
stone, and with the greater speed obtained in printing from 
them would revolutionize the printing industry. 

You may also recall that the present speaker objected 
to the above statement as misleading and then explained 
for the first time publicly the way in which metal was used 
as a substitute for lithographic stone. 

It is well to repeat the secret for the substitution of 
metal for stone here so we may better understand why 
this offset press is competing to an increasing extent with 
our relief-engraving industry. 

The use of lithographic stone in printing was due to its 
being porous to an unusual degree. Freely absorbing 
grease when dry and absorbing water with even greater 
facility except where grease has already been applied. 
Now a sheet of polished zinc will not, as you well know, 
absorb water any quicker than a sheet of glass, or a bald 
head. But, if the surface of the sheet of zinc is plowed full 
of minute furrows crossing one another in every direction, 
and so fine as not to be seen by the eye, then the grained 
surface of the zinc will hold moisture by capillary attrac- 
tion, just as a head covered with hair will. And this 
grained surface on the metal will also hold grease. 

Now the advantages of such a printing-plate are many; 

* An address delivered before the International Association of Manu- 


facturing Engravers’ Convention, held at Indianapolis, Indiana, June 
2), to 25, 1913. 
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it need be only ten one-thousandths of an inch thick, and 
can be easily drawn around the cylinder of a press, while 
our relief plates must be electrotyped or stereotyped before 
they can be secured to the printing cylinder. Duplicates of 
originals can be easily and cheaply made, as it is only a 
matter of transferring. Further, no underlay or overlay is 
required in printing, and the tones in a plate grade into 
pure whites in the highest lights without the slightest diffi- 
culty. What the buying public approves of most about 
offset-press results is that an uncoated stock is used, and 
all the objections to disagreeable gloss and the injury it was 
causing eyesight is done away with. For magazine covers 
a tough, fibrous, antique stock can be printed on which will 
not crack but will withstand rough handling. 

In former planographic-printing methods, such as 
printing direct from stone, aluminum or zinc, these sur- 
faces had to be rolled with water and greasy ink alternately 
so that the paper being pressed against the moist plate 
absorbed much of the moisture, causing the paper to 
stretch and giving trouble in registration later. With the 
offset press the sheets do not touch the wet printing-plate, 
only the rubber sheet containing the offset, so that distor- 
tion from dampness is to a large extent avoided. 

We all understand that a rotary movement in mechan- 
ics is far more easily maintained than a reciprocating one, 
that printing from a cylinder is more practical than print- 
ing from a heavy bed which must be moved forward and 
stopped, then started back and stopped. The offset press 
gives a continuous rotary movement which is only limited 
in speed by the capacity of the feeder and the quality of 
the printing required. All of these advantages are men- 
tioned that we may understand why the offset press is 
coming into use and why it is affecting our business. 

Processworkers have always been ahead of the press- 
builder until the offset press was devised. We have had 
such a struggle perfecting our present engraving processes, 
and are so busy battling with one another to get business 
and eke out small profits that this offset press has come 
into the field without attracting much attention from us, 
heretofore. Now, when we find that much business formerly 
done with relief plates is being printed on the offset press, 
and an increasing amount of business is going that way, it 
is time we prepared to handle this business ourselves. 

One reason why the offset press has come in so quietly 
to take away much of our former business and create 
much new business is that this press is operated most suc- 
cessfully by lithographers who naturally have no great 
regard for our prosperity. For years we have been taking 
away their business, and now they have an opportunity to 
retaliate. Further: Lithographers have always been 
secretive about their methods. Ten years of the best part 
of my life have been given to lithography, so that I have 
had unrivaled facilities for knowing this subject. A litho- 
graphic transferrer or pressman would have his own 
secrets about transfer paper, inks and points about work- 
ing that he would never think of confiding to his brother 
workman alongside of him. 

On a trip across the greater part of this continent it 
was my privilege to be invited to inspect all the photo- 
engraving plants in the cities visited, while I was not per- 
mitted to enter any lithographic establishment farther 
than the office. 

When I was requested to describe in a book the meth- 
ods by which we photoengravers could assist the offset- 
press man in our neighborhood I searched lithographers’ 
literature to find something bearing on processwork as 
applied to the offset press only to run across plenty of 
misinformation and much that was deliberately misleading. 
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The chief reason why little is known or printed about 
the offset press is due to its being utilized chiefly by great 
lithographic companies who, in many cases, have the 
presses constructed in their own establishments and main- 
tain in secret their own process departments. Though the 
photography for the offset press is practiced in their own 
places the relief-plate engraving for their typographic 





Small Replica of Los Angeles Times Building. 


presses is done by us after competitive bidding and most 
frequently at a loss to ourselves. 

These great lithographic companies are quietly absorb- 
ing much of our business, besides creating new business. 
They now control many lines of illustrative work. They 
are busy at all times 6f the year manufacturing calendars, 
catalogues, booklets, magazine covers, blotters, labels, etc., 
their hope being that by keeping their business and proc- 
esses secret they can develop such large organizations and 
eventually drive us out of business. It is well for us to be 
awakened to these dangers ahead and prepare ourselves to 
meet them. 

It would seem that one way to forestall these monopo- 
lies would be for us to be prepared to handle offset-process 


work, or photoplanography, ourselves, and either to use 


these planographic plates on our own offset presses or 
encourage our local printers to install offset presses and 
furnish them the plates they require. Many of our lead- 
ing photoengravers are already doing photoplanographic 
work for the offset press, and the program states that 
to-morrow morning we are to be favored with an address 
by an expert on the subject who will tell us “ The Proper 
Basis of Charges on Photolithographic Plates.” 

These figures that I have gathered may give you an 
idea of the importance of this subject: 

It was only seven years ago since the first offset press 
was installed in this country. It took a couple of years 
before skeptical printers were convinced that offset print- 
ing could be as good as direct printing. During the past 
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five years 540 offset presses have been sold at $3,000 each 
and 160 presses at an average price of $4,000 each, making 
a total of about 700 offset presses now running in this 
country, representing an outlay of $2,260,000. 

I can not do better in closing than call your attention to 
two paragraphs in the call for this convention published in 
the Photoengravers’ Bulletin for this month: 

“Nor is that all— you may not have noticed it, but it 
is a fact that photolithography and the offset presses are 
coming into greater use every day. Don’t let any one fool 
you by the statement that photolithography will never dis- 
place photoengraving. This much is certain: Every order 
that goes to a lithographer means one order lost to the 
photoengraver. Forewarned is forearmed.” 


MINIATURE CASTLE IS REMINDER OF TRAGEDY. 

In memory of the dynamiting of the Times building in 
Los Angeles, California, which not only destroyed the 
building but killed a score of employees, a replica of the 
southerly portion has been built of the granite blocks of 
the edifice. Although only twelve feet high, it is a faithful 
reproduction of the three-story building, even to the eagle 
on the dome, a familiar landmark of the city. It was pre- 
sented to the proprietor of the Times, General Otis, by a 
group of friends, who had it built upon his home grounds, 
where it is used for growing rare ferns and other plants. 











Wreck of the Los Angeles Times Building. 
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MILTON A. McKEE, INVENTOR OF McKEE 
PROCESS. 


BY S. H. HORGAN. 


- IT is conceded the world over that the press- 

| work on the Ladies’ Home Journal and 

the Saturday Evening Post is one of the 

marvels of the printing trades. To print 

colors instantaneously over each other 

and maintain through editions going into 

a million and three quarters copies those 

softly graded vignetted edges on the half- 

ones would appear impossible of accomplishment were it 
ot already in evidence. Just how it is done would require 
: long technical story too heavy for hot-weather reading, 
0 we will at present consider a much more pleasing sub- 
ect, the genial, studious, painstaking printer-pressman 





Milton A. McKee. 
This half-tone is printed from an electrotype that had been treated 
by the McKee process so that no underlay or overlay was required in 
printing from it. 


inventor of these improvements by which America leads 
the world in artistic presswork for large editions. 

Milton A. McKee, like all great geniuses, is modest to a 
fault. He does not desire publicity. He does not have his 
picture taken, so it was a difficult task to get a sitting from 
him and piece together this brief sketch of possibly the 
greatest pressman of our day—or any other day. He 
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was born in Brattleboro, Vermont —I did not dare ask him 
when. His grandfather was a sea captain and his father 
was born at sea. His mother was an Irish woman, so he 
came by his grit and industry naturally. 

When but sixteen years of age he began his apprentice- 
ship in the old-fashioned way on the Argus and Patriot in 
his native town — serving part of his time at the case, then 
at the job press and finally at the cylinder press. The 
terms were $50 the first year, $60 the second, and $75 the 
third year with board and a promise of a bonus at the com- 
pletion of service. When his time was up the bonus and 
young McKee went West to get a fortune. The story of his 
wanderings would make most interesting reading if it 
could be printed, as Mr. McKee told it recently after din- 
ner. His purpose through it all was to gain experience 
with all kinds of presses and under all circumstances, and 
this proved to be of great service to him later. 

He worked as a journeyman on the Detroit Free Press, 
later in Chicago, then in Kansas City, and went into Den- 
ver on a narrow-gage railroad. Returning East he worked 
in Brattleboro, Vermont, and then went to Boston where 
he worked for John Clark on new editions of Iveson & 
Blakeman’s readers and geographies. Subsequently while 
connected with the Youth’s Companion he obtained a year’s 
leave of absence to set up the Plympton Press at Norwood, 
Massachusetts. 

To show how thoroughly he equipped himself for his 
great achievement later, it might be told here that between 
1888 and 1890 the appearance of the first half-tones and 
the curved electros from them that he handled gave so 
much trouble to print that he determined to learn just how 
half-tones were engraved. So he purchased a complete 
engraving outfit, half-tone screen and all. With a dark- 
room in his cellar and the back yard for a lightroom he 
experimented during his spare time until he mastered half- 
tone making. The experience gained he says was worth 
all the expenditure. 

In the same thorough manner he investigated the 
making of an electrotype, studying the materials that went 
into it and particularly its structure when made and in the 
process of bending and curving. All of this practical 
knowledge fitted him to assume a most responsible position 
with the Ladies’ Home Journal, where three years more 
were spent perfecting plating and printing surfaces, both 
half-tones and electrotypes, and studying results produced 
from them on printing machines. 

The demand of publishers on pressbuilders at this time 
was for machines with a greater output and better quality 
of results. The illustrated area kept increasing, demand- 
ing better ink distribution and more make-ready of the 
forms besides the strengthening in many ways of press 
construction. Mr. McKee saw that future improvements 
lay in the curving of electrotype plates so that they would 
register perfectly and the adaptation of the printing- 
surface to the future high-speed color-press. From 1896 to 
1898 color-printing began to appear in magazines but its 
cost was prohibitive, so that some means must necessarily 
be found to reduce that expense, as the demand for color- 
printing was inevitable. 

E. H. Cottrell, president of the C. B. Cottrell & Sons 
Company, also realized that experiments must be made as 
to the possibility of four-color wet printing, so Mr. Cottrell 
induced Mr. McKee to devote his time and experience to 
the problems of multicolor printing. Here began a line 
of experiments which ultimately resulted in practically 
reversing printing methods. The first problem was to 
secure absolute register of all colors, and it was found this 
could only be done by securely holding the sheet of paper 
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to be printed upon in one absolutely fixed position until all 
the colors had been deposited upon the sheet. This meant 
a printing-press with but one impression cylinder and 
grouped around it four or more plate cylinders. A machine 
of this kind would of course make the make-ready methods 
of the day obsolete. 

Any one familiar with make-ready methods knows that 
to transfer ink from a relief-printing surface to a sheet of 
paper requires different degrees of pressure. It requires 
a thousand times more actual force to transfer ink from a 
solid black surface than from an area composed of needle- 
point dots such as make up the highest lights of a half- 
tone. Between these two extremes there are grades of all 
shades of printing tones requiring many different grades 
of pressure. Now in a set of color-plates each requires 
special make-ready, so that in a press having but a single 
impression cylinder and the printing-forms, yellow, red, 
blue and black, striking upon the paper sheet over the same 
spot on the packing of the impression cylinder, the old- 
fashioned way of applying cut overlays to the impression 
cylinder would be worse than useless. 

Mr. McKee decided that the make-ready must be incor- 
porated in the surface of the plate. He must raise the 
printing-surface where it is to print the darkest and lower 
it where it is to print the lightest, and grade in plane 
levels all the printing tones between. After years of costly 
experimentation his “self-printing plate” was invented 
and patents were applied for, and more years were con- 
sumed in litigation with the patent office courts before the 
patents were issued. To determine the best method of 
treating plates thousands of them were used, and three 
complete printing machines were constructed and perfected 
before the one now in use was decided upon. These 
machines were tested upon actual work at the Cottrell 


works at Westerly, Rhode Island. On the second machine 
built a run of sixty tons of paper was used and the sheets 
repacked and shipped to the Ladies’ Home Journal. A sum 
of money beyond all comprehension was spent in perfecting 
these machines, which are now running successfully in 
many of the large cities. 

The printing-ink problem was another source of ex- 


pense. Inks were imported from all the prominent foreign 
manufacturers, while all American inks were being tested. 
Working body and permanence of color had to be consid- 
ered. With the help of T. A. Lenci, of the Eagle Printing 
Ink Company, the ink problem was solved, and now the 
four colors are printed immediately over each other with- 
out any drying between, hence the name, “ wet printing.” 
The secret of the method lies in having the first color, 
yellow, a very stiff ink; the second color, red, not quite so 
stiff; the blue ink softer; and the black or gray ink, printed 
last, almost fluid in consistency. 

Balance of color, the most difficult problem in multicolor 
printing, is immediately seen and perfected to the finest 
point by the wet-printing method, for the result is seen at 
once, and it requires but the turn of a screw to modify it, 
while with the one-color-at-a-time method the final color 
effect is never known until each color has dried and the 
last color is printed. One has but to turn to a copy of the 
Ladies’ Home Journal, or the Saturday Evening Post, or 
the covers on the numerous magazines printed by the 
McKee process to find that absolute register, perfect grada- 
tion of tones and balance of color, in fact every problem 
that Mr. McKee undertook to solve, has been successfully 
worked out. 

As is usual with inventors, no great financial reward 
has come to Milton A. McKee, but the satisfaction of 
accomplishment is his. The century-old Franklin Institute, 
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of Philadelphia, has awarded to him the John Scott Legacy 
Medal for his inventions. All kinds of honors are sure to 
attend his name after he is gone and he will always remain 
as one who did revolutionary work in the art of printing; 
but, notwithstanding his aversion to praise now it would be 
base neglect if we did not honor him in at least a slight 
measure while living. 





MEMORIAL TRIBUTE TO A. H. BROWN. 

At the regular quarterly meeting of the Old-Time 
Printers’ Association, held at the clubrooms of the Hotel 
La Salle, Chicago, Sunday, July 138, 1918, the following 
memorial offering in relation to Brother Albert H. Brown 
was presented to the meeting by Michael H. Madden: 


It having pleased the will of the Great Author of All to summon 
from earthly activity and translate to the unseen world our ever- 
faithful co-worker and brother, Albert H. Brown, causing those sur- 
viving to be stricken by deepest sorrow at the departure of one so 
highly respected, so true to the ethics of the printers’ craft, so loyal 
in fealty to our free institutions, and so zealous in the performance 
of duty in all walks of life, the members of the Old-time Printers’ 
Association place on the permanent records of the organization the 
following: 

Resolved, That in the death of Brother Albert H. Brown the Old- 
time Printers’ Association sustains the loss of its oldest, most devoted 
and unselfish member; that the calling which he honored and dignified 
in this community for more than half a century loses one of its most 
sterling followers; our city, state and nation loses a patriotic, cour- 
ageous and capable citizen who never faltered when duty’s call com- 
manded his services. 

Resolved, That as an evidence of our heartfelt regret at the death 
of Brother Albert H. Brown we place among the permanent records 
of the Old-time Printers’ Association this appreciation of his inval- 
uable services to our organization and the many obligations which he 
conferred upon the typographic art by his long life of rectitude in 
advancing the same. 





BRONZE CRACKLE’S NEST. 
From the Historical Collection of H. W. Fay, De Kalb, Illinois. 
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William H. Zehr. 


The sudden death of William H. Zehr, of the Farmer- 
Zehr Engraving Company, New York, removes one who was 
well known among every one engaged in the engraving 
business. For Mr. Zehr had worked himself up from an 
artist to be president of Photoengravers’ Union No. 1, and 
to a partnership in one of the leading engraving houses of 
this country. 

Mr. Zehr was born in New York forty-seven years ago. 
He lived all his life in Brooklyn, and it was while return- 
ing home after business that he was thrown from a street 
sar and killed instantly. His funeral services were held in 
the rooms of the Star of Hope Lodge of F. and A. M., of 
which lodge he was past master. 

It was a strong combination the partners in the Farmer- 
Zehr firm made. William F. Farmer with twenty-eight 


William H. Zehr. 


years’ experience in every branch of the business end of 
photoengraving, twenty-five years being spent as a most 
suecessful salesman, and William H. Zehr with thirty 
years’ training in the art department and shop, twenty 
years of which was spent with the United States Printing 
Company and with the Nevins-Church Press. Farmer and 
Zehr sought a reputation for quality work. They employed 
only the highest skilled workmen and their success was 
immediate. Now that their business is solidly established 
it is regrettable that Mr. Zehr could not have lived to 
enjoy it. 
William Henry Lee. 


William Henry Lee, proprietor of the well-known pub- 
lishing firm of Laird & Lee, Chicago, died at his home on 
July 1, 1913. Mr. Lee was born in Philadelphia, in 1847, 
and was of the historic Lee family of Virginia —a near 
relation of the famous General Robert E. Lee. Orphaned 
at an early age he was thrown out upon the world friend- 
less and without education, but with the aid of pluck and 
persistence combined with an indomitable will and unques- 


tioned financial integrity he forced his way upward to for- 
tune and fame as a publisher. 

Rev. J. M. Driver, D. D., LL. D., who officiated at the 
funeral of Mr. Lee, in writing of his life says: “It is a 
far call from a restaurant boy, busy with humblest menial 
tasks, to the arbiter of the writings of cultured and far- 
famed men of genius, and publisher of many books 
yet such is the wonderful record of this man’s remarkable 
career. In brief, Mr. Lee was a restaurateur’s helper, 
clerk, book agent, commercial traveler, and finally, the head 
and sole proprietor of a great publishing house, always 
acquitting himself with success and unquestioned integ- 
rity; and, had his life been spared a few years longer, 
would doubtless have become a man of great wealth. 

“ His genius for salesmanship was tinged with daring 
romance and high-born chivalry. . For instance: One day 
he applied for a position as clerk to Burley & Tyrrell; the 
manager went into his office, asking young Lee to wait 
without for his answer. While waiting a lady entered the 
store and, no clerk being in sight, was about to depart 
when Mr. Lee politely approached her and asked what he 
could do for her. She replied that she wanted to look at 
some carpets. The self-appointed clerk and representative 
of the house had never sold a carpet, and knew nothing 
about carpets, but he arose to the emergency, and with 
such success he sold her a carpet worth $500. The lady 
was Mrs. Abraham Lincoln, widow of the sixteenth presi- 
dent of the United States. But at the moment young Lee, 
immaculately groomed and gallant as a knight of the 
Arthurian Round Table, was bowing out the widow of the 
nation’s martyred chief magistrate there was but a single 
dollar between him and the “ breadline.” Of course after 
such a brilliant impromptu sale he secured the coveted 
position, but he was compelled to ask for an advance suffi- 
cient to buy a meal-ticket to carry him through the first 
week. 

“Thus passed his first ten years in Chicago — 1877- 
1887 — ever a tireless and brilliant salesman, gladly work- 
ing overtime, early and late, to promote the prosperity of 
his employers; ever an omnivorous reader; save in mat- 
ters of dress and personal appearance ever severely eco- 
nomical of both time and money; ever cherishing dreams 
of power and opulence after the manner of the great 
editors and publishers of the world, when, in mid-life, he 
found himself and his career. 

“He first associated himself with Mr. Laird, one of 
Ogilvie’s bookkeepers, each putting $1,000 into the busi- 
ness. The vigor and enterprise of the firm may be judged 
by the fact that ten years later Mr. Lee paid his partner 
$60,000 for his interest in the concern and still had plenty 
of money to continue the business — retaining, however, 
the name of Laird & Lee. His greatest undertaking 
was the compiling and publishing, at an expense of about 
$150,000, of his remarkable series of dictionaries from the 
small pocket edition to the sumptuous Webster’s Un- 
abridged. To accomplish this was the supreme ambition 
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of his life; and we who knew him somewhat more inti- 
mately than the world knew him, and knowing him thus 
loved him, rejoice that his life was spared until his highest 
and dearest ambition was nobly realized.” 


John Williams Sippey. 

John Williams Sippey, a well-known printer and pub- 
lisher of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, died on Thursday, July 
10, 1913, at the age of fifty-nine years. For almost forty 
years Mr. Sippey has conducted the establishment of J. W. 
Sippey & Son, printers and publishers, and during the past 
twenty years he has published the Daily Law Bulletin and 
the daily and weekly trial lists. Mr. Sippey was a member 
of several lodges, Typographical Union No. 7, and the 
Sixth Presbyterian Church. He is survived by his widow 
and three children. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION IN THE PRINTING 
TRADE IN AUSTRALIA. 


Of the great German philosopher and metaphysician, 
George Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel, the inspiring genius at 
the famous Heidelberg University, a pretty story is told. 
The story is to the effect that every morning, when the 
philosopher appeared before his class, he bowed profoundly, 
and that when he was asked the reason of this apparently 
extravagant act of courtesy toward pupils and subordi- 
nates, he replied: “I did not salute my pupils: I saluted 


the future generation, the citizenhood of to-morrow! ” 
A similar story is told, with a difference, of England’s own 
Matthew Arnold, the illustrious son of Dr. Thomas Arnold, 
of Rugby, that learned scholar and historian, and note- 
worthy educator of youth. Matthew Arnold gave as his 


reason to a similar question touching a like deference to 
his class: “I bow to the future Prime Minister of Eng- 
land!” Both stories are good, and they are both illumina- 
tive. The German metaphysician made his salutations to 
a new German nation, as embodied in its coming genera- 
tion. The English poet, critic, and man of letters paid his 
compliments to the individual chief of a prospective polit- 
ical ascendancy. Each explanation given by these distin- 
guished men is a commentary on the difference between 
the ideals and the educational methods of Germany and 
England. It is possible that the former country is too 
eager to sacrifice, as Japan (the Germany of the Far East) 
sacrifices, the individual to the nation. It is also possible 
that England is too extravagantly individualistic, too prone 
to lose national efficiency for the sake of personal promi- 
nence and competitive distinction. 

From these two, so different, standpoints, it will be 
interesting and instructive if we give thought to the future 
of the youth of the commonwealth, in view of the remark- 
able facilities that are being provided in our larger centers 
of population for the technical education of our present 
and future generations. It has often been urged against 
the boys of Australia that they are too fond of sport, and 
too much devoted to the mere play, which dissipates energy 
and militates against efficiency. With all due deference to 
that seriously minded section of our community, which sees 
in all sport only a counsel of frivolity, we would suggest 
that sport can be made a serious matter indeed, and of 
great value in the organized life of the nation. A sound 
mind in a sound body is what should be striven for in the 
building up of a virile nation. With the possession of 
these, and facilities for education placed within the reach 
of all, the greatness of our nation becomes assured. Of late 
years we have at almost one bound leapt into a newer 
national life. The inauguration of a compulsory military 
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system, coupled with the daily expanding facilities for 
obtaining technical and higher education, will have an 
effect upon our youth which can not be placed at too high a 
value. Under the system of education which is now so rap- 
idly growing, we are likely to attain all-around efficiency 
as a class rather than exceptional individual efficiency. Our 
commonwealth scheme of compulsory military training may 
serve as a help rather than as a hindrance in technical 
proficiency. It should, in the course of its development, 
codrdinately reénforce the benefits and advantages of tech- 
nical education. Compulsory military training will, more- 
over, have a distinctly educative moral value in weaning a 
section of the commonwealth’s youth from the weakening 
and communally disintegrating influence of idle, street- 
corner time-waste, with its unpleasant and sometimes abso- 
lutely noxious companionship. 

With regard to technical education in the printing 
trade in Australia, present-day craftsmen are singularly 
blessed in having brought to their very doors extraordi- 
nary facilities for perfecting themselves in the “Art pre- 
servative of all arts.” Through the farsightedness and 
enterprise of that great American publication and educator 
of our printing-trade craftsmen — THE INLAND PRINTER — 
the youth of the commonwealth of Australia have been 
immensely benefited. In the course of its work of craft 
education, THE INLAND PRINTER developed the application 
of the principles and ideas that constitute what is known 
as the I. T. U. Course of Instruction in Printing. THE 
INLAND PRINTER furnishes the tuition, while the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union defrays the advertising and 
promotional expenses, and gives a prize or rebate permit- 
ting the student to receive the instruction at considerably 
less than its commercial value. The fame of the course 
had reached Australia, where there were several students, 
including teachers in the technical schools. When it became 
necessary for Instructor Barker, of the composing classes 
of the Sydney Technical College, to devise a system of cor- 
respondence to meet the requirements of the New South 
Wales Country Wages Board, among whose provisions was 
one requiring employers to give apprentices opportunities 
to receive instruction in the art by correspondence or by 
personal attendance at the college, he sought help from 
THE INLAND PRINTER and the I. T. U. He wrote: “I am 
so impressed with the mastery and completeness shown in 
the lessons that I crave your permission to adapt some of 
the excellent examples relating to proportion and color. 
: . Your consent would help wonderfully the efforts 
being made here for the betterment of the printing craft.” 
Mr. Barker’s letter was followed by a letter from the New 
South Wales Typographical Association, urging compliance 
with the request of the Government Instructor in Compo- 
sing at the State Technical College. This letter urged that, 
by doing so, a great benefit would be bestowed on many 
Australians who could not possibly take up the I. T. U. 
Course. What was the answer from the land which is some- 
times credited with giving its first thought to the “almighty 
dollar”? “Go ahead, and good luck!” was the joyful 
response. And thus it happens that the youth of the print- 
ing trade of Australia have had brought to their very doors 
a benefit of inestimable value for practically a mere song. 
The I. T. U. Course has been adapted to Australian needs 
by the enthusiastic Printing Instructor of the Sydney Tech- 
nical College, so that the printing craftsmen of Australia 
(journeyman or apprentice) may become proficient as indi- 
viduals and as a class. No longer is the country lad at a 
great disadvantage with his city confrére. He has only to 
ask, that he may receive. Well done, America! Well done, 
Australia! — The Australian Typographical Journal. 
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Brief mention of men and events associated with the printing and allied ind 


tries will be published under this heading. Items for this 





department should be sent before the tenth day of the month. 


New Bulletin of Peerless Motors. 


The Peerless Electric Company, of Warren, Ohio, has 
issued a new bulletin (No. 35) describing its single-phase 
alternating-current motors and their applications. The 
motors listed are the development and completion of those 
placed on the market by the company a little over a year 
ago, and embody radical improvements in mechanical con- 
struction. Larger shafts and bearings have been incor- 
porated in the design, and every detail has been worked 
out to give reliability in operation and durability in serv- 
ice. A copy of this bulletin may be obtained by applying to 
the company. 


New York Machinery Company Enlarge Quarters. 

Owing to the rapid increase in its business, the New 
York Machinery Company has been compelled to enlarge 
its quarters in the Beekman building, 101 Beekman street, 
New York. The new office and salesroom has a capacity of 
4,200 square feet, and enables the company to furnish the 
printer, photoengraver, electrotyper and stereotyper with 
machinery and supplies within the shortest notice. Having 
as its president A. Naumann, a man who is a thorough 
mechanic, and who possesses keen business judgment, the 
company is assured the confidence of its patrons as it is in 
a position to deal with them in the most satisfactory 
manner. 

Rand-McNally Building Completed. 


While from all outward appearances the new building 
of Rand, McNally & Co., which is located on Harrison 
street and extends the entire block from Clark to La Salle 
streets, has been completed for some time, the many details 
of interior finishing, as may be expected on a building of 
this size and style, have been going on unnoticed by the 
passer-by. It is undoubtedly a source of great satisfaction, 
therefore, to the company to announce the completion of 
this magnificent building, and that all departments of its 
business are now concentrated in it. The company has 
extended a cordial invitation to inspect the new estab- 
lishment, and has arranged visitors’ hours from 9:30 to 
11:30 A.M., and 1:30 to 4:30 P.M., on Tuesdays, Wednes- 
days and Thursdays. 


J. W. Talbot Increases Equipment. 

The recent extensive advertising campaign carried on 
by J. W. Talbot, 401 South Clinton street, Chicago, manu- 
facturer of composition truck rollers, has materially in- 
creased his business and made necessary the addition of 
considerable extra equipment. Composition truck rollers 
are made from the same material used in the manufacture 
of roller skates, car-wheels, motor pulleys, etc. This mate- 
rial is frictional and takes better hold on the roller tracks 
than any other substance known, causing the rollers to 
travel in unison with the form at all times, thus avoiding 
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any possibility of wear on rollers and producing better 
work than with the old methods. They are so constructed 
that it is only necessary to substitute the composition roll- 
ers for those in use. They are light, allowing the press to 
be run at higher speed without wear on press tracks, and 
are so constructed as to meet the requirements of a new 
roller as well as an old one, giving a perfect contact with 
form in either case, thus preserving the roller and giving a 
superior distribution of ink over the form. 


Public Printer Ford Honored. 


Public Printer Ford was the honor guest at a banquet 
given to him in Hoboken — his home town—on July 19. 
The dinner was arranged by a number of Mr. Ford’s old 
friends among the linotype operators, compositors, stereo- 
typers, make-up men, pressmen, reporters and others who 
have been associated with him since the time he was a 
“ devil.” 

The applications for places at the tables far exceeded 
the capacity of the banquet hall. United States Senators 
Hughes and Martine, of New Jersey, and Congressmen 
Hamill, Kinkead and Eagan told their appreciation of the 
sterling character of Mr. Ford. President Wilson was rep- 
resented by his secretary, Joseph Tumulty. Mayor Cooke 
and all the city officials of Hoboken were present, as well 
as many members of the Assembly who served with former 
Assemblyman Ford. If but a portion of the praise given 
the honored guest is true, then the new Public Printer is 
the ideal man for the place. 


Convention of National Press Association. 

A large number of publishers, editors and printers, 
representing fifteen States, gathered at Colorado Springs, 
Colorado, June 17 to 19, for the annual convention of the 
National Press Association of America. Many men and 
women prominent in the newspaper world were present, 
and the meeting was considered to be one of the best since 
the association was organized. The occasion was in the 
nature of an outing as well as a convention, and the dele- 
gates were entertained by various organizations of Colo- 
rado Springs, Pueblo, Denver, Cripple Creek, and other 
sections of Colorado which were visited after the close of 
the program. 

The officers elected for the coming year are as follows: 
President, J. Clyde Oswald, Oswald Publishing Company; 
vice-president, George E. Hosmer, Morgan County Herald, 
Fort Morgan, Colo.; secretary, George Schlosser, Daily 
Press, Sioux Falls, S. D.; treasurer, W. R. Hodges, Herald- 
Despatch, Sleepy Eye, Minn. 

Executive committee: W. E. Collins, New York; S. W. 
Roundtree, Texas; W. C. Hotaling, Michigan; Frank 
Roderus, Illinois; F. C. Edgecombe, Nebraska; E. H. 
Tomlinson, New Jersey. 
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Western Australia Master Printers Honor 
Retiring President. 

It is with great pleasure that we present to our many 
readers the likeness of the one who in a great measure has 
been responsible for the great advancement made during 
the past few years in the printing industry of Western 
Australia — Norman McDougall, the former president of 
the Master Printers’ Union, and a member of the firm. of 
Sands & McDougall, of Perth. 

A special meeting of the trade was held on February 
14, 1913, for the purpose of presenting Mr. McDougall with 


Norman McDougall. 


Former president Master Printers’ Union of Western Australia. 


a token of esteem in recognition of the excellent work he 
had done for the trade during the two and one-half years 
he had been in office. A printer who was not connected 
with the’ Master Printers’ Union paid high tribute to the 
effective work accomplished by the organization, and said 
that during the time Mr. McDougall had been in office the 
union had lifted the printers of Western Australia out of 
the gutter. 

R. S. Sampson, the new president, said that he con- 
sidered it a great pleasure to make the presentation, on 
behalf of the union, to the former president, as the good 
work that he had done was well known to and appreciated 
by every member. It was the unanimous wish that Mr. 
McDougall continue in office for a third term, which was 
proof of the high esteem in which he was held. At the 
time he took office prices were at a very low level, and 
unfriendly feeling and mutual distrust prevailed on all 
sides. To-day, owing very largely to his good work, all 
unfriendly feeling has been dispelled and the printers meet 
as brethren rather than as competitors, and it is the gen- 
eral desire that these improved relations shall continue. 
When Mr. McDougall announced that it was his intention 
not to accept a third term in order not to monopolize the 


office, there was a spontaneous feeling that the members 
should present him with some token of the esteem in which 
he was held, and in appreciation of the service he had ren- 
dered. His many sterling qualities had endeared him to 
his fellow members, and as they felt they could not offer 
him any adequate return for his services, the presentation, 
such as it was, must be taken as a token merely of the 
hearty good will and esteem of every member. 

In reply, Mr. McDougall said he desired to thank his 
fellow members heartily for their handsome present, and 
also for their kind appreciation of his work, and that 
though he had felt it was not right for one man to hold the 
office of president for three years in succession, he would 
assure them that they could command his best services in 
any other capacity. The organization had done good work, 
and he was well satisfied with the progress made and 
would continue to stand by it. 

THE INLAND PRINTER desires to take this opportunity 
to congratulate the Master Printers’ Union of Western 
Australia on the splendid work it has accomplished for the 
trade, and to extend its best wishes for continued success 
and prosperity. 


Amalgamation of National Organizations. 


On the first day of July the two national organizations 
known as the Ben Franklin Club of America and the 
United Typothetez of America ceased to be, having united 
as one body, which will be known as the United Typothetz 
and Franklin Clubs of America. The amalgamation of 
these stalwart organizations brings together the very best 
there is in printerdom upon which to build a progressive 
and healthy printers’ organization, better able to carry on 
the work for the uplift of the craft—the work these 
organizations have been engaged in for several years back. 
Secretary Sheasgreen, of the Ben Franklin Club of Amer- 
ica, after steady and persistent work succeeded in turning 
over 181 applications to the new organization. The work 
of getting applications could not begin until after the vote 
had been taken as to whether the members wanted amalga- 
mation. The outcome of this vote was not known until 
about April 15, and then the membership campaign began, 
with the result that an average of about seventy-five appli- 
cations per month were received from the middle of April 
to the first of July. 


““My Flag.” 


Under the above title the Keystone Type Foundry has 
issued a handsome booklet which gives a splendid account 
of the writing of the song which has inspired thousands 
upon thousands of hearts — “ The Star Spangled Banner.” 
Reproduced in this booklet are the likeness of Francis 
Scott Key, the writer; the home in which he lived; the 
place where he is buried; the very flag he found “ still 
there’ and which gave him the inspiration to write the 
song; and the song as he wrote it. By way of explanation 
the company states that the booklet had its origin in the 
accidental sight of the little worn and tattered fragment of 
the original “ Star Spangled Banner,” which is also repro- 
duced. The sight of that little piece of bunting and the 
thought as to what the sight of it “by the dawn’s early 
light ” meant to Key, and what his patriotic song has meant 
ever since and will mean evermore, created the desire to 
pass the little memento along to any lover of “ Old Glory ” 
it might reach. The Keystone Type Foundry is to be com- 
plimented not only on the handsome specimen of work 
produced, but also on the patriotic spirit shown in thus 
helping to keep alive the memory of the one who wrote this 
inspiring song. 
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The Standard Cost Finding Service Company. 


Ed. E. Sheasgreen, secretary of the Ben Franklin Club 
of America for the five months prior to its amalgamation 
with the United Typothete of America, and Theo. J. 
Turner, of Cincinnati, have announced the organization of 
a new company under the name of The Standard Cost 
Finding Service Company. The object of the new company 
will be to standardize cost-finding and business methods 
in every line of endeavor — installing cost-finding systems 


C. W. Dickinson. 


and better business methods, lecturing before business 
men’s clubs and conducting cost schools. Both Mr. Sheas- 
green and Mr. Turner are among the best-known cost 
experts in the country, and their many friends will un- 
doubtedly be glad to learn that they are together to con- 
tinue the good work of teaching employers and employees 
the value of knowing true costs. The address of the new 
company is 1603 Monadnock block, Chicago, Illinois. 


Promotions in the Harris Automatic Press Company. 


C. W. Dickinson and A. Carey Huls — two Chicagoans 
well and favorably known to the trade throughout the 
country — were recently promoted to important positions in 
the organization of the Harris Automatic Press Company, 
of Niles, Michigan. At a meeting of the board of directors 
held in June the following changes were made, effective 
July 1: A. F. Harris, formerly general manager, was 
elected first vice-president; C. W. Dickinson, for a number 
of years general sales manager, with offices in the Fisher 
building, Chicago, was promoted to the office of general 
manager made vacant by Mr. Harris; A. Carey Huls, 
formerly traveling inspector under Mr. Dickinson, was 
promoted to the office of general sales manager, with offices 
in Chicago. G. D. Kirkham was reélected president. 
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The promotion of Messrs. Dickinson and Huls to the 
chief managerial positions of the Harris Company is a 
recognition not only of loyal service, but of genuine ability. 
Mr. Dickinson, as general sales manager, has been a power 
in the work of popularizing the Harris press throughout 
printerdom, having built up and maintained one of the 
most competent and active selling forces in the printing- 
machinery world. A practical printer, understanding the 
business from the ground up, Mr. Dickinson entered the 
field as general sales manager a few years ago with 
unbounded confidence that the Harris automatic press had 
a great future. At the close of his administration of the 
sales department he has the satisfaction of having achieved - 
a degree of success which comes to few men— and with 
that success Mr. Dickinson personally has commanded the 
respect and admiration of printers everywhere. He enters 
the more important position of general manager with the 
good wishes of hundreds of printers in all parts of the 
country. 

A. Carey Huls, who succeeds Mr. Dickinson as general 
sales manager, entered the employ of the company about 
six years ago as salesman, and after three weeks on the 
road came into Chicago and tendered his resignation, dis- 
heartened at his failure to make a sale. Mr. Dickinson, 
however, had confidence in his judgment of men, and 


A. Carey Huls. 


refused to accept the resignation. From that time the suc- 
cess of Mr. Huls as a salesman was meteoric. In less than 
three years from the day of his attempted resignation he 
was the most successful Harris salesman on the road, and 
had made hosts of friends from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
Like Mr. Dickinson, Mr. Huls is a practical printer and 
newspaper man, and he goes into the Chicago office as gen- 
eral sales manager with a fund of knowledge of printers 
and printing and a record for efficiency and service. 
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New Officers of Michigan Press Association. 

President L. A. Weil, of the Michigan Press Associa- 
tion, royally entertained his fellow association workers at 
Port Huron, his home town, on Friday, July 11. This 
was the first executive committee meeting of the year. 
Secretary J. B. Haskins reports that President Weil has 
appointed the following committees for the ensuing year: 
Executive, James Schermerhorn, A. E. MacKinnon; H. A. 
Hopkins, Len W. Feighner, H. A. Thompson, president and 
secretary ex officio. Legislative, Perry F. Powers, E. A. 

' Holden, L. C. Cramton. 


Development of the Thompson Typecaster. 


Noteworthy improvements in the Thompson typecaster 
have been made during the past year, and the introduction 
of this machine into many high-class newspaper and job 
offices has resulted from the unstinted praise given by its 
early users. Some recent tests of forty-eight-point type 


cast by this machine show a solidity and hardness 
unsurpassed by the best hand-cast foundry type, and the 














The Th 





accuracy and uniformity of the product has created new 
standards. 

Type cast by the Thompson typecaster can be nicked in 
any desired manner —a feature not found on any other 
typecaster — and the machine has been designed to use all 
existing matrices — linotype, compositype or monotype, in 
addition to which the company operates libraries of its own 
make of matrices in New York, Chicago and San Francisco. 

Thompson typecasters have been shipped to all parts of 
the world, and are to-day in operation in China, Japan, 
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India, Italy, Germany, Holland, England, South Africa, 
Cuba, Jamaica, South America, Mexico, and in some of the 
most important printing-plants in the United States and 
Canada. 

The indorsement of the Thompson typecaster by the 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company, which has taken the sell- 
ing agency for this machine, has been a great factor in 
assuring the public of the stability of this concern, and has 
assisted its rapid introduction into representative printing- 
plants. 

The Thompson Type Machine Company’s factory is 
located at 624-632 Sherman street, Chicago, and literature 
will be sent for the asking. Our illustration shows the 
latest model Thompson typecaster. 


Chicago Newspaper Stereo Rooms Unionized. 


On Tuesday, July 15, Chicago local of the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association entered into an agree- 
ment with Chicago Stereotypers’ Union regarding wages, 
hours, working conditions covering a period of ten years. 
The scale is not amendable until after July 15, 1918. The 
publishers undertake to employ none but union stereo- 
typers hereafter, though non-unionists at present need not 
be discharged for not accepting the invitation to join the 
union. The contract is a voluminous document, but it is 
satisfactory to President Freel, of the International Stereo- 
typers and Electrotypers’ Union, who said: 

“We are well satisfied with the new contract. After 
our members had broken a contract underwritten by the 
international union we knew it would take time to obtain a 
new contract. Stereotypers’ Union No. 4, which broke the 
contract, was dissolved.” 

The union also seems well pleased, for it wrote Victor 
F. Lawson, president of the Publishers’ Association, as 
follows: 

“DEAR Sir,—At a regular meeting of Stereotypers’ 
Union No. 114, held July 15, a hearty vote of thanks was 
unanimously tendered your association for the courtesy 
shown James J. Freel, president of the International Ste- 
reotypers and Electrotypers’ Union, and J. Fremont Frey, 
special representative for the international union, during 
the agreement negotiations just concluded.” 


Printing Trades Golf Tournament. 


The third annual golf tournament of the printing trades 
of Chicago, Illinois, will be held on the beautiful eighteen- 
hole course of the Edgewater Golf Club, Tuesday, August 
12, 1913. An invitation has been extended to all golf play- 
ers in the printing trades to attend this day’s outing. The 
committee on arrangements, which consists of William A. 
Grant (chairman), Toby Rubovits, W. C. Gillette, Dana 
Slade, Jr., and Franklin Wanner, has a large list of men 
who played in the preceding tournaments and would like to 
receive names of those who wish to be added this year. 

The committee has arranged to play thirty-six holes; 
nine holes of medal play in the morning and twenty-seven 
holes of match play in the afternoon, commencing promptly 
at one o’clock. For the match play, players will be arranged 
in flights of eight, according to handicaps. All play will be 
based on club handicaps, and where these are not given 
they will be established by the committee. Prizes include 
first and consolation prizes for the winners in each flight 
of eight, also for low gross and net scores for the day’s 
play. Lunch will be served at noon, and dinner at night 
when the prizes will be distributed. The tournament held 
last year was thoroughly enjoyed by the eighty-five men 
who turned out, and it is expected that the attendance this 
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year will be much larger. Full particulars regarding 
entrance, etc., may be obtained from Franklin Wanner, 703 
South Dearborn street, Chicago. 


Humana Automatic Feeder. 


The Humana Company, of Newark, New Jersey, has 
announced that it now has a shop equipped with complete 
machinery for the production of at least one Humana auto- 
matic feeder a day. Orders are being received and shipped 
at the rate of one a day, and during the month of June no 
less than twelve were placed with printers who had pre- 
viously purchased one or more. The company has men 
installing machines in Ohio, Illinois, Michigan, Texas, Mis- 
souri, Pennsylvania, New York, Massachusetts, and Con- 
necticut, and also in Canada. Humana automatic feeders 
have recently been sold to a number of the largest concerns 
in the printing business. 


Inaccurate-feed Detector. 

The accompanying illustration shows a remarkable new 
device for detecting inaccurate feeding. This device, which 
is manufactured by the Kandle-Born Company, Incorpo- 
rated, Springfield, Massachusetts, detects an inaccurately 
fed sheet at any one or all three of the guides on a cylinder 





Inaccurate-feed Detector. 


press, rejects the sheet and automatically trips the press 
without retarding its speed. This device can readily be 
adjusted to detect inaccuracy varying from two one-thou- 
sandths to one-eighth of an inch, according to the degree 
of accuracy required on the particular job being printed. 
A sheet not fed right up to the guide would be rejected by 
being thrown back on the feed-board and the press tripped. 


Brower Ball-bearing Proof Press. 


In every flat-bed printing-press where the cylinder is 
raised, or tripped, on the non-printing stroke of the bed, 
the raising is done by means of cams or eccentric bushes. 
Where the latter are employed it is essential that inde- 
pendent means be provided for regulating the proper 
height of the cylinder in relation to the bed of the press. 
If, however, the cylinder is sought to be brought into 
proper contact with the bearers on the bed through adjust- 
ing the lifting eccentric bushes in order to raise or lower it, 
as required, then in such event a very faulty mechanical 
situation is brought about, for it will then be necessarily 
impossible to maintain the center of the cylinder shaft 
exactly under the center of the lifting eccentric bushes. 
That these parts should be “center to center” when the 
press is on the impression is manifest. If they are even 
only slightly off centers the pressure of the impression is 
no longer rigidly maintained, and where that pressure is 
sufficiently great will not be held. 

In designing his No. 2 ball-bearing proof press Mr. 
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Brower has provided for keeping the bed and cylinder in 
the most accurately correct mechanical relation as long as 
the press is used. By referring to the accompanying 
sketch, which we have prepared in order the better to 
explain this novel feature, it will be seen that the center of 
the lifting eccentric bush B is directly above and in line with 
the center of the cylinder axle A. The levers and toggles 





Brower No. 2 Ball-bearing Proof Press. 


that oscillate the lifting bushes are so proportioned that 
they always bring these centers in a vertical line with each 
other when the press is on the impression, and conse- 
quently no matter how severe the impression may be it 
must hold rigidly unless something breaks. 

When assembling the press, or at any time thereafter 
when it is desired to regulate the impression of the cylin- 
der upon the bed-bearers, the adjusting eccentric bushes C 
are revolved by a pin-wrench till the exact desired impres- 
sion is obtained. These adjusting eccentrics are securely 


A-CYLINDER AXLE 

@-CENTER OFA 

B-LIFTING ECCENTRIC BUSH 

4 -—CENTER OF B 

C ADJUSTING ECCENTRIC BUSH 


held in place by cylinder caps or clamps which when 
screwed down completely conceal them. 

This device is the invention of Mr. Brower and seems 
to perfectly solve the problem of how to use eccentric 
bushes in raising and lowering an impression cylinder 
without the intervention of a separate rock or cam shaft. 
With these adjusting eccentric bushes, the impression 
regulation of these small proof presses becomes as feasible 
and as nicely accurate as on the most costly two-revolution 
press in the market. It is in short an exclusive patented 
feature of great value to every purchaser of one of these 
fine little machines. Descriptive literature may be ob- 
tained from the A. T. H. Brower Company, 1040 Bryn 
Mawr avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER is issued promptly on the first of each month. 
It aims to furnish the latest and most authoritative information on all 
matters relating to the printing trades and allied industries. Contribu- 
tions are solicited and prompt remittance made for all acceptable 
matter. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


One year, $3.00; six months, $1.50, payable always in advance. Sample 
copies, 30 Cents; none free. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS may be sent by express, draft, money order or registered 
letter. Make all remittances payable to The Inland Printer Company. 

When Subscriptions expire, the magazine is discontinued unless a 
renewal is received previous to the publication of the following issue. 
Subscribers will avoid any delay in the receipt of neal first copy of 
their renewal by remitting promptly. 

Foreign Subscriptions. — To Canada, postage prepaid, three dollars; to 
all other countries within the postal union, postage prepaid, three 
dollars and eighty-five cents, or sixteen shillings, per annum in 
advance. Make foreign money orders payable to The Inland Printer 
Company. No foreign postage stamps accepted. 

IMPORTANT.— Foreign money orders received in the United States do not 
bear the name of the sender. Foreign subscribers should be careful 
to send letters of advice at same time remittance is sent, to insure 
proper credit. 

Single copies may y be obtained from all news-dealers and typefounders 
throughout the United States and Canada, and subscriptions may be 
made through the same agencies. 

Patrons will confer a favor by sending us the names of responsible 
news-dealers who do not keep it on sale. 








ADVERTISING RATES 


Furnished on application. The value of THE INLAND PRINTER as an 
advertising medium is unquestioned. The character of the advertise- 
ments now in its columns, and the number of them, tell the whole story. 
Cireulation considered, it is the cheapest trade journal in the United 
States to advertise in. Advertisements, to secure insertion in the issue 
of any month, should reach this office not later than the fifteenth of the 
month preceding. 





In order to protect the interests of purchasers, advertisers of novel- 
ties, advertising devices, and all cash-with-order goods, are required to 
satisfy the management of this journal of their intention to fulfil hon- 
estly the offers in their advertisements, and to that end samples of the 
thing or things advertised must accompany the application for adver- 
tising space. 

THE INLAND PRINTER reserves the right to reject any advertisement 
for cause. 





FOREIGN AGENTS. 

JOHN Hapvon & Co., Bouverie House, Salisbury square, Fleet street, 
London, E. C., England. 

RAITHBY, LAWRENCE & Co. 
England. 

RAITHBY, LAWRENCE & Co. 
don, W. C., England. 

PENROSE & Co., 109 Farringdon Road, London, E. C., England. 

Wm. Dawson & Sons, Cannon House, Breams buildings, London, E. C., 
England. 

ALEX. CowAN & Sons (Limited), General Agents, Melbourne, Sydney 
and Adelaide, Australia. 

ALEx. CowAN & Sons (Limited), 


(Limited), De Montfort Press, Leicester, 


(Limited), Thanet House, 231 Strand, Lon- 


Wellington, New Zealand. 
F. T. WIMBLE & Co., 87 Clarence street, Sydney, N. S. W. 
G. HEDELER, Niirnbergerstrasse 18, Leipsic, Germany. 

H. CALMELS, 150 Boulevard du Montparnasse, Paris, France. 


JoHN DickINson & Co. (Limited), Cape Town, Durban and Johannes- 
burg, South Africa. 

JEAN VAN OVERSTRAETEN, 3 rue Villa Hermosa, Brussels, Belgium. 

A. OuDSHOORN, 23 Avenue de Gravelle, Charenton, France. 

ERNST MORGENSTERN, Dennewitzstr. 19, Berlin W 57, Germany. 
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WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 


Prices for this department: 40 cents for each ten words or less; 
minimum charge, 80 cents. Under ‘“ Situations Wanted,” 25 cents for 
each ten words or less; minimum charge, 50 cents. Address to be 
counted. Price invariably the same whether one or more insertions are 
taken. Cash must accompany the order. The insertion of ads. received 
in Chicago later than the 15th of the month preceding publication not 
guaranteed. We can not send copies free to classified advertisers. 














BOOKS. 


SIMPLEX TYPE COMPUTER, by J. L. Kelman. Tells instantly the 

number of picas or ems there are in any width, and the number of 
lines per inch in length of any type, from 5% to 12 point. Gives accu- 
rately and quickly the number of ems contained in any size of composi- 
tion, either by picas or square inches, in all the different sizes of body 
type, and the nearest approximate weight of metal per 1,000 ems, if 
set by linotype or monotype machine. Price, $1.50. THE INLAND 
PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 


VEST-POCKET MANUAL OF PRINTING, a full and concise explana- 
tion of the technical points in the printing trade, for the use of the 
printer and his patrons; contains rules for punctuation and capitaliza- 
tion, style, marking proof, make-up of books, sizes of books, sizes of the 
untrimmed leaf, number of words in a square inch, diagrams of imposi- 
tion and much other valuable information not always at hand when 
wanted; 50 cents. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 


“ COST OF PRINTING,” by F. W. Baltes, presents a system of account- 

ing which has been in successful operation for many years, is suit- 
able for large or small printing-offices, and is a safeguard against 
errors, omissions or losses; its use makes it absolutely certain that no 
work ean pass through the office without being charged, and its actual 
cost in all details shown. 74 pages, 634 by 10 inches, cloth, $1.50. THE 
INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 


TO . LOVERS OF “ART _PRINTING — A limited edition of 200 num- 
bered copies of Gray’s ‘** Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard,” 
designed, hand-lettered and illuminated in water-colors by F. J. Trezise. 
Printed from plates on imported hand-made paper and durably and 
artistically bound. Price, boxed, $2 postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER 

COMPANY, Chicago. 


ESTIMATE INK CORRECTLY — Send for “ Printer’s Ink Scale” 

(chromatic) ; shows quantity of ink required for jobs, full instruc- 
tions. Price, 25 cents. W. E. RADTKE, 121 Oklahoma av., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 























BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 


GERMAN INCORPORATED COMPANY takes agency or manufacture 

of American patented or other machines and apparatus for the 
European market. DEUTSCHE MASCHINEN & PAPIER INDUS- 
TRIE WERKE, 93-95 Luetzener Strasse, Leipsic, Germany. 








PARTNER WANTED — Practical printer to buy interest of retiring 

partner in an established modern job-printing business doing $25,000 
to $30,000 annually; don’t answer if you can not back up representa- 
tions. H 401. 





FOR SALE — Small but well-equipped job-printing plant located in 
northern Ohio, with the reputation of doing fine work; $1,000 cash 
will take it; this is extreme low price. H 391. 


PRINTING-PLANT FOR SALE —A bargain, 
location, strictest investigation, $3,750; 
P. O. BOX 85, Seattle, Wash. 





good connection, good 
part cash and _ terms. 





WANTED — Printer or pressman partner for Montana job printery ; 
well established and growing business; requires $2,000 to $3,000. 
G 375. 


FOR SALE —A thoroughly organized and money-making printing busi- 
ness in Texas. M 928. 











COPY. 


EXCLUSIVE PRINTERS’ ADVERTISING SERVICE; five years’ 
demonstrated success; samples freee FRANK ARMSTRONG ADV. 
CO., Des Moines, Iowa. 











ENGRAVING METHODS. 


ANYBODY CAN MAKE GOOD CUTS on ordinary sheet zine at 

trifling cost, with my simple transferring and etching process; skill 
and drawing ability not required. Price of process, $1; circular and 
specimens for stamp. THOS. M. DAY, Box I, Windfall, Ind. 








FOR SALE. 


LINOTYPE, CANADIAN MODEL No. 3, with extra magazine, two 
molds, four fonts of two-letter matrices and extra sorts; good con- 
dition. IMPERIAL PUBLISHING CO., LTD., Halifax, N. S., Canada. 











Megill’s Patent 
SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS 


$1.20 per doz. with extra tongues 


60 Duane Street 


QUICK ON 








MEGILL’S PATENT 


Automatic Register Gauge 


automatically sets sheets to perfect register. 
any make of popular job press. 
Method of attaching does not interfere with raising tympan. 


™B. L. MEGILL, Pat. and Mfr. 


No fitting. Great in efficiency. 


From us or your dealer. 


Megill’s Patent 
DOUBLE-GRIP GAUGES 
$1. abe set of 3 with extra tongues 
Applies instantly to 


Only 


W YORK 


Free booklets. 


VISE GRIP 

































BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY — Before buying elsewhere a second- 

hand or rebuilt Smyth machine, send us the serial number on name- 
plate and we will give you its history and age; we are now, and have 
been for over twenty-four years, the sole selling agents in North 
America for the Smyth Manufacturing Company, of Hartford, Conn., 
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FOR SALE — One Canadian Linotype, No. M-3204, 
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in good condition. 
SYDNEY POST PUBLISHING CO., Sydney, N. S. 


LINOTYPE FOR SALE — Canadian, Model 1. J. J. HARPELL, Board 
of Trade bldg., Montreal, Quebec. 








the only manufacturers of Smyth book-sewing machines, king 
casing-in, cloth-cutting, gluing and book-trimming machines. There is 
no connection whatever between the Smyth Manufacturing Company, 
of Hartford, and any other concern in this country trading under a 
somewhat similar name. Prospective customers are cautioned accord- 
ingly. All rebuilt Smyth machines offered by us have all worn parts 
replaced by interchangeable and correct parts furnished us by the 
manufacturers, and correspondence with those interested is invited. 
E. C. FULLER COMPANY, 28 Reade st., New York, and Fisher bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. . 





FOR SALE —1 Potter press — super royal drum cylinder — tape deliv- 

ery, size 20 by 30 inches, $300; 1 Hoe cylinder cap press, back 
delivery, size 15 by 19 inches, $500; 1 Cottrell stop cylinder, 28 by 42 
inches, $1,000; 1 Colt’s Armory half medium job press, 16 by 22 inches, 
$100; chases with each of the above presses; 1 Sheridan Guillotine 
cutter, 34-inch, $100; i i i Apply to 
THE CLARK THREAD CO., Newark, N. J 











LINOTYPE — Model No. 1, with one set of 2-letter matrices. G 343. 
LINOTYPE — Model No. i. _RICHMOND PRESS, Richmond, Va. 








HELP WANTED. 





Compositors. 

WANTED — mint: class ‘job ‘eumpoatious on high-grade catalogue work ; 
no trouble, open shop; steady work, good wages. Address THE 
REPUBLICAN — PUBLISHING COMPANY, Hamilton, , Ohio. 


WEAR A TYPE LAPEL CHAIN — They’re all the rage for printers ; 
send 75 cents for gold-plated chain with your initial attached. THE 
NESNAH CO., Box 1777, Boston, Mass. 








Costmen. 














REBUILT with absolute guarantee: Pony Whitlock, 

Cottrell, 2-rev., 33 by 46; Campbell pony, 2-rev., 23 by 30, front 
fly, cylinder trip; Whitlock, 2-rev., 39 by 52, 4-roller, front fly; Hoe 
stop, 29 by 42; drum cylinders and job presses, all sizes; paper cut- 
ters, 23-inch to 48-inch; wire-stiching, perforating, slitting, scoring, 
bronzing, punching machines; send for illustrated list. RICHARD 
PRESTON, 167E Oliver, Boston. 


2-rev., 27 by 31; 





FOR SALE —1 Latham punching machine, with 10 dies; cost of this 

4 years ago, $312; our price, f.o.b. destination, $140. Also 1 Morri- 
son wire stitcher, %-inch capacity; only used a few months; original 
price, $300; our price, f.o.b. destination, $140. Both of these to the 
same party go for $250; immediate sale desired. THE JOURNAL 
PRINTING CO., Racine, Wis. 


FOR SALE — Hoe web perfecting press, with complete stereotyping 
plant in perfect condition; will print 6-column, 4, 8 or 16 page 
will sacrifice for $2,500 if taken befcre removing from present 





paper ; 
place; easy terms; a bargain at double the price; opportunity of a 
lifetime. MAGIL, 24 N. 6th st., Philadelphia, Pa. 





2 Model 1; 1 Model 
liners and 


eb FOR SALE — 3 Canadian machines ; 
good condition, all fully equipped with animes 
McALPINE PUB. CO., Halifax, N. S., Canada. 


3 and 4 Smyth book- 
in first-class order. 


me: 5 


BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY — Rebuilt Nos. 
sewing machines, thoroughly overhauled and 
JOSEPH E. SMYTH, 634 Federal st., Chicago. 


LINO-TYPEWRITER — The typewriter “ built like a linotype”’; price 
reasonable; easy terms; agents wanted. BUCKNER LINO-TYPE- 
WRITER COMPANY (est. 1908), Berkeley, Cal. 














LINOTYPES —2 Model No. 2, excellent condition; 
with motor, two sets of matrices, liners and blades. 
POTTER PRINTING CO., Boston, Mass. 


FOR SALE — 32-in. Hickok and 36-in. Piper ruling machines, with 
strikers attached; good condition; price, $125 each. Particulars 
A. J. LAUX & CO., Lockport, N. 


LINOTYPES — 3 Model No. 1; 
of matrices, mold, liners ~ blades. 
Franklin square, New York, N. 


LINOTYPE MODEL 3; excellent condition, with one extra magazine, 
two sets of matrices, liners and ejector blades. EDDY-PRESS 
CORPORATION, Cumberland, Md. 


each equipped 
WRIGHT & 











each equipped with one magazine, font 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 








with very complete 
BARNES & 


FOR SALE — Two Model 38 Canadian Linotypes, 
assortment matrices; plant in excellent condition. 
CO., St. John, N. B., Canada. 


FOR SALE —46 by 62 Century, 4-roller, front-delivery press, rebuilt, 
in good working order, at $1,200. WANNER MACHINERY CO., 
703 S. Dearborn st., Chicago. 








LINOTYPE — Model 2, complete with motor, magazine, matrices, liners, 
and blades. SPRINGFIELD PRINTING & BINDING CO., Spring- 
field, Mass. 


FOR SALE —A two-color Huber press, in good condition; sheet size, 
33 by 51; not a modern press but will do the work, and a bargain. 
G 376. 


FOR SALE —12 by 18 Falcon automatie platen press; 
and one-half years. If interested, write LARKIN CoO., Buffalo, 
LINOTYPE — Model 5, with 5 magazines, 7 sets matrices ; good supply 
of sorts, liners and blades. H. W. KINGSTON CO., St. Paul, Minn. 








in use one 
N.Y. 








FOR SALE — K. K. gas burner for 53-inch press; good as new; cost 


$30, will sell for $20. GAZETTE PTG. CO., Janesville, Wis. 





FOR SALE — One 00 and one No. 3 Miehle press, Dexter folder, ete. ; 
independent press plant. FRANK PIERCE, Seattle, Wash. 











WANTED — A detail man, thoroughly posted on Standard Cost System 

and estimating, for a plant doing engraving, printing and binding; 
high-grade work. Address the REPUBLICAN PUBLISHING CO., 
Hamilton, Ohio. 





Estimators. 





WANTED — Experienced estimator and layout man for printing-office 

in Toronto, Canada, doing the highest grade of work; necessary to 
have good address, and be capable of handling office customers; must 
be practical man; exceptional opportunity for rapid advancement; 
state age, experience, and salary to start. HH 395. 








Foremen. 
WANTED — Composing-room foreman: want ‘absolutely ‘the best fore- 
man of a composing-room that we can get; want a man with oriz- 
inal ideas, good executive, and one who is competent to watch details 
closely; nonunion composing-room doing highest grade work and 
employing fifteen to twenty compositors; want the biggest and most 
experienced composing-room foreman in the game and are willing to 
pay for him; if you have the experience and can give references as 
to your past performances, let us hear from you. H 257. 





Machinists and Operators. 
thoroughly familiar with 
should have machine-shop 


WANTED —A linotype machinist-operator, 
installation and erection of linotypes; 





experience and be careful in handling of tools and machines; perma- 
nent situation. H 406. 

Miscellaneous. 
ADVERTISING AGENCY WANTS YOUNG MAN with practical 


knowledge of printing and engraving and with sufficient skill with 
pencil to do finished layout work; must be able to design high-class 
printed matter, supervise setting of advertisements, and get results 
from printers and engravers. Give full information in first letter, 
state salary desired and send samples of art work and printed matter. 
J. W. YOUNG, 1410 First National Bank bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 











WANTED — PRESSMAN with some = knowledge of mechanics. who can 

be developed into a competent printing-press erector and demon- 
strator: no attention will be paid to answers that do not state the 
experience of the applicant, salary expected and names of references ; 
this is a good opportunity for the right man and embraces an excellent 
future. Address, with full information, H 387. 


WANTED — A first-class pressman having knowledge of and ability 

to run rotary magazine press as well as flat-bed ability; must be 
temperate, of good habits, ambitious, earnest, able to handle help, 
even-tempered, and a desire for a steady job; state salary, experience, 
and other desirable information. MASTER PRESS & ADV. CO., 
Detroit, Mich. 


FOREMAN to take charge of 4 Gordon presses; young man with 
energy and executive ability, who can interest otkers in their work. 
H 300. 








"Salesmen. 


SALESMAN — An experienced energetic young man pag sell the prod- 
ucts of a typefoundry and supply house; give present or last 





employer; how many years of experience; habits; age; salary, and 
when open for engagement. Address TYPE, Postoffice Box 542, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 





WANTED — First-class salesman to travel in Tennessee; must have 

experience in selling lithographing, blank-books and printing; ’ in 
replying, please give references. FOSTER & PARKES CO., Nashville, 
Tenn. 





Stonemen. 





STONEMAN, eapable of imposing and lining-up forms for high- grade 
catalogue and color work. 402 

















Twin Disc 


Two Colors at One Impression 
No Cutting of Rollers. Colors Do Not Mix 


Simplex Ink Fountain 


Strength, Cleanliness, Quick 
Adjustment 











SIMPLEX MANUFACTURING CO., 
Sold by All Printers’ Supply Houses 


1660 Foulkrod St., Frankford, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Superintendents. 





WANTED — Factory superintendent in a printing, binding, lithograph- 
ing and photoengraving plant, located in a western educational 
city of 40,000 and employing about 100 persons; must be thoroughly 
practical, experienced, and in complete sympathy with modern practice 
in efficiency and cost-finding methods and capable of accurate estimat- 
ing; reference as to character, honesty, morals and ability will be 
required. Address STATE JOURNAL COMPANY, Lincoln, Neb. 


WANTED —A superintendent capable of handling the largest litho- 

graphing, printing and embossing, blank-book and loose-leaf house 
in the Southwest; must know what it is to get out production on a 
profitable basis; duties include ordering of paper stock and materials 
and assisting at estimating 4 hee jobs. When writing, give refer- 
ences and state mney. 3 389 











"INSTRUCTION. 


A BEGINNER on the Mergenthaler will find the THALER KEYBOARD 

invaluable; the operator out of practice will find it just the thing 
he needs; exact touch, bell announces finish of line; 22-page instruc- 
tion book. When ordering, state which layout you want — No. 1, with- 
out fractions; No. 2, two-letter with commercial fractions, two-letter 





without commercial fractions, standard Junior, German. ALER 
KEYBOARD COMPANY, 505 “P” st., N. W., Washington, D. C.; 
also all agencies Mergenthaler Linotype Company. Price, $5. 





PRINTERS’ EXCHANGE. 


PRINTERS EXCHANGE, 916 Higgins bldg., Los Angeles, Cal.; deal- 
ers - newspapers, job-printing plants "and secondhand printing 
material. 














SITUATIONS WANTED. 
All-eround Men. 
ALL-AROUND PRINTER, 
H 378. 





folder, cylinder, Gordon, type, cutter. 





Bookbinders. 


BINDERY FOREMAN, thoroughly experienced throughout the business, 
especially with —_—_ possessing first-class executive abil- 
ity, wants position. H- 165 


ALL-AROUND FOLDER OPERATOR. H 379. 














Engravers. 





SITUATION WANTED — Manager, all-around photoengraver and lith- 
ographer, thoroughly familiar with all branches of trade, close buyer 
and estimator, executive ability in shop and office; situation must pay 
$2,600 to start with and a chance to become stockholder after a rea- 
sonable time; owner of stock of an eastern engraving house, open for 
exchange or sale. H 978. 
EXPERIENCED COLOR PHOTOGRAPHER desires to make a change; 
the very best results obtained with panchromatic process dry plates. 
H 399. 








Foremen. 


SUPERINTENDENT OR FOREMAN — Young man with 11 years’ 

experience in book and job work, successful foreman of large shop 
operating 2- revolution, 2-color and rotary presses, desires position with 
up-to-date concern in East. H 326. 





THE INLAND PRINTER 









OFFICE MAN of 35, practical and thoroughly conversant with all 
branches of printing and on business, desires to locate 
in California; best of references. H 4 





Pressmen. 





A-1 CYLINDER PRESSMAN desires to make a change about Septem- 

ber 1; years of experience on all grades of work; fully capable of 
taking charge; some experience on rotaries; must be best of wages; 
union. H 888. 





SITUATION WANTED by pressroom foreman, experienced on 3 and 
4 color catalogue and commercial work; strictly sober, married, 

—_ — best of references. FRED L. JOHNSON, 618 18th st., 
olne, . 





CYLINDER AND PLATEN PRESSMAN open for position; will go 

— union; 15 years’ experience; age 33; references. H 

SITUATION WANTED by competent offset pressman on black or 
color work. C. B. BENNETT, 922 E. 10th st., Little Rock, Ark. 





Proofreaders. : 





EXPERT PROOFREADER, who is also a thoroughly competent job 
and ad. compositor, wants permanent situation in either Texas, 
Oklahoma or Arizona. H 3883. 





Stockcutters. 


PAPER-CUTTER—STOCKMAN—SHIPPING CLERK—Married man; 

thoroughly practical printing-house cutter and stockman, with expe- 
rience above general average; fully capable by experience to handle 
shipping in connection; splendid executive ability. H 43. 








Superintendents. 





PRINTING SUPERINTENDENT desires position in southern Califor- 

nia; 20 years’ experience in book, job, color, catalogue, newspaper 
and railroad ticket work in the large eastern cities; plenty of good 
references. H 403. 








BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 





Advertising Blotters. 





BLOTTER ADVERTISING is a paying proposition if you put out 
something attractive, and possessing originality and snap; we fur- 
nish a unique three-color cut service and copy for blotters which will 
bring you business; price, $2 per month; send for samples; a signa- 
ture cut free with a six months’ order. WM. J. PLATT & CO., 
Bridgeport, Conn. tf 





PRINT BLOTTERS for yourself —the best advertising medium for 
printers. We furnish handsome color-plates, strong wording and 
complete ‘‘ layout’? — new design each month. Write to-day for free 











samples and particulars. CHAS. L. STILES, 230 N. 3d st., Columbus, 
Ohio. 8-13 
Cc kino and (Pin boea 
SHEPARD, THE H. O., CO., 632 Sherman st., Chicago. Write for 
estimates. 1-14 





PRINTER — Young man, 28, as working foreman, who thoroughly 

understands everything in printing, wants position in private shop; 
well experienced in office, composition, a, presses; best references 
and reliable. H 167. 





Machinists and Operators. 





TWO MACHINIST- OPERATORS (man and wife) desire situations in 
same town in West or Northwest; man competent all-around job 
and ad. printer; plenty speed and familiar with all models; was in 
business six years for self; lady holds apprenticeship card; sets 3,000, 
clean proofs, rapidly increasing ; good machinist. In reply state 
wages and all particulars; will consider any offer. Address BOX 63, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 
LINOTYPE MACHINIST-OPERATOR for a No. 8 machine in job 


office; one with some experience as a job printer preferred, though 
not insistent. MeMULLIN & WOELLHAF, Burlington, Iowa. 








LINOTYPE MACHINIST- OPERATOR would like a position with some 
reliable firm; six years’ experience in newspaper and job office; 
state wages in first letter. H 288. 


Office Men. 


POSITION WANTED BY EXPERIENCED OFFICE MAN — Young 

man with 18 years’ experience in large printing and lithographing 
house in southern city desires change ; 2 years in job pressroom, 7 
years in composing-room, 9 years in manufacturing order department, 
giving attention to details, price-checking, etc.; absolutely trust- 
worthy; can furnish satisfactory references. H 397. y 











Chase Manufacturers. 





BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, Chicago. Electric-welded 
steel chases for job and cylinder presses. 7-14 








Gusnee and Zinc Prepared for Half-tone and Zinc Etching. 





AMERICAN STEEL & COPPER PLATE COMPANY, THE, main 
office, 101-111 Fairmount av., Jersey City; 116 Nassau st., New 

York; 610 Federal st., Chicago; 8 Pemberton Row, London, E. C., 

England. Satin-finish plates. 6-14 


NATIONAL STEEL & COPPER PLATE COMPANY, 542 South Dear- 
born st., Chicago, Ill.; 220 Taaffe pl., Brooklyn, N. Y 1101 Locust 
st., St. Louis, Mo.; 212 East Second st., Cincinnati, Ohio. 10-13 








Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ Machinery. 





Manufacturers of printing, 

Chicago offices, 

11- 13 

Tribune bidg., 

Send for cata- 
1-14 


HOE, R., & CO., New York and London. 
stereotyping and electrotyping machinery. 
Dearborn st. 


THE OSTRANDER- SEYMOUR CO., General Offices, 
Chicago. Eastern Office, 38 Park "Row, New York. 

logue. 

WILLIAMS-LLOYD MACHINERY COMPANY, office and salesrooms, 
638 Federal st., Chicago. Eastern representatives: United Printing 

Machinery Company, Boston-New York. 2-14 
































the print. 
without screw-driver or wrench. 














MAKE MONEY 


No readjusting after washup or when changing impressions. 
Minimizes danger of offset by reason of uniform inking. Can be taken apart in a few seconds, with the fingers, 
Will do the work of a long fountain without its disadvantages. 
RESULTS — More Impressions and Better Work. For Chandler & Price, Challenge, and all Gordon Presses. 


Get a descriptive circular from your dealer or send to us. 





by attaching NEW CENTURY FOUNTAINS 


to your jobbers. The perfection of fountains. Will 
increase press output from 3,000 to5,000a day on steady runs, 
One-screw ink feed. One-screw roller contact. Will not mark 


It is a producer of 


THE WAGNER MFG. CO., Scranton, Pa. 




















THE INLAND PRINTER 


Embossing Composition. 
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Special Machinery. 





ae 9 ¥ EMBOSSING BOARD — Easy to use, hardens like iron; 
6 9 inches; 3 for 40c, 6 for 60c, 12 for $1, postpaid. THE 
(NLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. tf 


designer and manufacturer of special 
BORDEN- 
8-13 


GEORGE W. SWIFT, JR., 
ge for manufacturing and printing paper goods. 
TOWN, N. J. 





Guaranteed Flat Gummed Papers. 


Stereotyping Outfits. 





DEAL COATED PAPER CO., Brookfield, Mass. Imported and domes- 
tic guaranteed flat gummed papers in the sheet and in the roll. 
‘hieago office, 452 Monadnock bldg. 2-14 





Gummed Papers. 


DEAL COATED PAPER CO., Brookfield, Mass. Imported and domes- 
tic guaranteed noncurling gummed papers in sheets and rolls. 5-14 


Hot Die Embossing. 











iTEARNS, HOWARD & CAMPBELL, 557 W. Monroe st., Chicago. 
Catalogue covers, labels, show-cards, etc.; engravers and die sinkers. 
11-13 





a ee 





)EPENDABLE MACHINERY Gggiened | ‘to. ‘meet } your - individual re- 





quirements. DON OY, Mechanical Engineer, 524 Man- 
attan bldg., Chicago. Telephone Harrison 1569. tf 
Motors and A ies for Printing Machinery. 








;:PRAGUE ELECTRIC WORKS, 527 W. 34th st., New York. Electric 
equipment for printing-presses and allied machines a _ specialty. 





Numbering Machi for Pri 


VETTER NUMBERING MACHINE CO., 335 Classon av., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Special machines for rotary presses of any make. Prices 
hat talk. 1-14 


“presses. 











Paper Cutters. 


)SWEGO MACHINE WORKS, Oswego, New York. The Oswego, and 
Browne & Carver and Ontario — Cutters exclusively. 4-14 











Photoengravers. 
BLOMGREN BROTHERS & CO., 612 Sherman st., Chicago. Photo, 
half-tone, wood engraving and electrotyping. 11-13 





Photoengravers’ Machinery and Supplies. 


THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., General Offices, Tribune blidg., 
Chicago. Eastern Office, 38 Park Row, New York. Send for cata- 
logue. 1-14 
WILLIAMS-LLOYD MACHINERY COMPANY, headquarters for pho- 
toengravers’ supplies. Office and salesrooms, 638 Federal st., Chi- 
cago. Eastern representatives: United Printing Machinery Co., Bos- 
ton-New York. 2-14 


Photoengravers’ Metal, Ch Is and S li 














A COLD SIMPLEX STEREOTYPING OUTFIT, $19 and up, produces 
the finest book and job plates, and your type is not in danger of 
being ruined by heat; simpler, better, quicker, safer, easier on the type 
—and costs no more than paper-maché; also two engraving methods 
costing only $5 with materials, by which engraved plates are cast in 
stereo metal from drawings made on cardboard. ‘ Ready-to-use” cold 
matrix sheets, $1. HENRY KAHRS, 240 E. 33d st., New York. 8-13 





Typefounders. 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO., pereane designs in type and 
decorative material, greatest output, most complete selection. Dealer 
in wood type, printing machinery and printers’ supplies of all kinds. - 
Send to nearest house for latest type specimens. Houses — Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Richmond, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Chicago, Detroit, Kansas City, Min- 
neapolis, Denver, Dallas, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, Spo- 
kane, Vancouver. 8-13 


ADVANCE TYPE FOUNDRY — Highest quality type at moderate 
prices. WIEBKING, HARDING & CO., Props., 1133 Newport av., 
Chicago. 2-14 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, Chicago. Type, borders, 
ornaments, electros, brass rule, galleys, rebuilt machinery. 7-14 


HANSEN, H. C., TYPE FOUNDRY (established 1872), 190-192 Con- 
gress st., Boston; 535-547 Pearl st., cor. Elm, New York. 11-13 


TWENTY-SEVEN YEARS 


experience in making BONDS has taught us how to produce them 
technically and mechanically correct. Send for particulars. It will pay you. 


ALBERT B. KING & CO., Inc., Dept. P. c. 
Bond and Certificate Specialists 206 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
New York Depot for Goes Lithographing Company, of Chicago, III. 























SAGLESS EASEL 


For Show Cards of 
CARDBOARD, WOOD, METAL, ETC. 


Easy to Attach Will Stand Up Longer 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 


Malvin Lichter 65 W. Houston St., New York 











NATIONAL STEEL & COPPER PLATE COMPANY, 542 S. Dearborn 
st., Chicago, Ill.; 220 Taaffe pl., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 1101 Locust st., 
St. Louis, Mo.; 212 E.. Second st, Cincinnati, Ohio. 10-13 





Photoengravers’ Screens. 





LEVY, MAX, Wayne av. and Berkeley st., 


Wayne Junction, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 3-14 





Presses. 





GOSS PRINTING PRESS COMPANY, 16th st. and Ashland av., Chi- 
cago, maufacturers newspaper perfecting presses and special rotary 
printing machinery. 1-14 





EMBOSSING IS EASY 
If you use STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD 
Simple, economical, durable 
Sheets, 6 x 9 inches. $1.00 a Dozen, postpaid 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 Sherman Street, CHICAGO. 





HOE, R., & CO., New York and London. Manufacturers of printing, 
stereotyping and electrotyping machinery. Chicago office, 7 
Dearborn st. 11-13 


THOMSON, JOHN, PRESS COMPANY, 253 Broadway, New York; 











Fisher bldg., Chicago; factory, Long Island City, New York. 
10-13 
Printers’ Rollers and Roller Composition. 
BINGHAM’S, SAM’L, SON MFG. CO., 636-704 Sherman st., Chicago; 


and Ross st., Pittsburgh ; 
706 Baltimore av., Kansas City; 52-54 S. Forsythe st., Atlanta, Ga.; 
151-158 Kentucky av., Indianapolis; 675 Elm st., Dallas, Tex.; 135 
Michigan st., Milwaukee, Wis.; 919-921 4th st., So., Minneapolis, Minn. ; 
609-611 Chestnut st., Des Moines, Iowa. 3-14 


BINGHAM BROTHERS COMPANY, 4 406 Pearl. st., "New York; also 
521 Cherry st., Philadelphia, and 89 Allen st., Rochester, i as 
Allied Firms: 

Bingham & Runge, East 12th st. and Powers av., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Bernard Dietz Co., 231-233 Forest st., Baltimore, Md. 


also 514-518 Clark av., St. Louis; First av. 








WILD & STEVENS, INC., 5 Purchase st., cor. High, Boston, Mass. 
Established 1850. 2-14 





Printers’ Supplies. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, Chicago. 
office equipment. 





Scientific printing- 
7-14 





Printing Material. 





Babcock drums, 


SARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, Chicago. 
7-14 


two-revolution and fast news presses; also new and rebuilt. 








THE BLACK-CLAWSON CO. 


HAMILTON, OHIO, U.S. A. 







Builders 
of 





INK GRINDING MILLS with 3 Chilled Iron Rolls 


Sizes —6 x18, 9x24, 9x32, 9x36, 12x 3 and 16x40 inches. 
With or without Hoppers. Solid or Water-cooled Rolls. 
Also build Paper and Pulp Mill Machinery, Plating Machines, Saturating 
Machinery and Special Machinery. 




















URS 222s R-R-B- 
JAQO KS precisely prepares 

profitable publicity 
for progressive printers and printing purchasers at PADDI N G G LU -F 
popular prices. Send him $2.00 for copy and lay- 


out for a set of four original psychological blotters. STRONGEST AND MOST FLEXIBLE 


Money back if you want it. Summer-time is the time 
to print your own advertising. 


Write now to Manufactured by 


JAQUES ROBT. R. BURRAGE 


328 West Eleventh Street, JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 83 GOLD STREET NEW YORK 














aa—N Special Agents 
SWINK 
MACHINERY CO. CYLINDER 
A..F. WANNER PROP. PRESSES 
NEW AND REBUILT 


PRINTERS’ AND BINDERS’ 


Defiance Bond | |MACHINERY EQUIPMENTS 


Wanner Machinery Co., 703 § Dearborn St., Chicago 





Manufactured by 


Byron Weston Company 
DALTON, MASS. BACKLESS BUSINESS CALENDAR 


IS A MADE UP SHEET CALENDAR 


As Easy to Print as a Business Card 


A MONEY-MAKER for the PRINTER 
SAYS BARNHART’S JAKE: = No Stitching, Eyeletting or Collating Afterwards 


TI , ‘ , + Vieeteed ofa Blatt Rail SEND 6c FOR SAMPLES 

1e inspired compositor who put a V instead of a B in the advertise- P : 

ment of epire trian ste a ae up for his brother who set the caption Malvin Lichter 65 W_ Houston St., New York 
*Cupid’s Harvest’ over the birth notices. But for the printer who 

orders any type not founu in Barnhart’s new convenient specimen book 

of choice PREFERRED TYPE-FACES, I personally can see no hope. 

Are you using that book? All my printer friends tell me it’s the han- 

oe little type book that ever came into their offices— little, ea//y only 

2 pages in all— but every one useful. 


BARNHART?’S JAKE of 


Barnhart Brothers & Spindler 


St. Loui Omah 
a ong 168-170-172 W. Monroe St., oe 


Atlanta CHICAGO Dallas 


eee 7 Vestine ada Needs”’ waa Business Promotion Through 


ee 
Rai ews ; Trade Press Efficiency 
b k f ble gatt x of I i, ek 
ebui t rinters Machinery ph gosh caiariten a hen non paeaneen ov rid oe bac, . No 
GUARANTEED EQUAL TO NEW live manufacturer, sales manager, advertising man, trade paper editor 


: ‘ or publisher can afford to overlook the 
Largest stock of cylinder and job presses. Linotype and Monotype A “ 
machines ready for immediate delivery. Eighth Annual Convention of the Federation 


Modere plauts bought for cosh of Trade Press Associations in the United States 
RICH & McLEAN, yew GimStrsst y. | attneHotel Astor,New York, Sept.18, 19,20,1913 


Two sessions will be held daily. There will be editorial, circulation, 
advertising and_ publishing symposiums under competent leaders. 
Th Many of the leading editors, business managers, buyers and sellers of 

é “ advertising, and authorities on modern merch: andising methods will 






































e : take part. On Friday afternoon, September 19, there will be a mass- 
\ ; meeting with addresses by representative business and professional 
niversa X tsi men, on subjects of timely interest to editors, publishers and adver- 
ee tisers. Distinguished guests and worth-while speakers will be at the 
; ‘ e "4 ; Ss annual banquet, which will be made a memorable social occasion. No 
Quick | a — matter what may be your connection with the trade journal field, if 
Stringing re 00 : you are interested in the idea of business promotion through trade 
Saves press efficiency, if you believe in business papers for business men, you 
Time. q as will be w elcome at all sessions. 
eng 4 Is the cheapest and best device for ee ’ —_e—_-— 
Loop Ad- “Stringing” Catalogues, Directories, ¥ : . ‘. ane ae . 
gr Telephone Books, Prices Current, etc. gran a obtained from 
rom 7s ; e Committee of Arrangements 
to 7 of 7 Look Better and Won’t Break * WM. H. UKERS, Chairman, 79 si ci New York 
an inch. or Wear Out! 4 cata ca aa aaa a 


Let us send sample and quote you prices. The Federation of Trade Press Associations in the United States 


>. y Wi PATENTED President Secy.-Treas. Vice-President 
“ve Loop Mfg. Co. bp cut illustrates — H. M. SWETLAND EDWIN C. JOHNSTON E. C. HOLE 

‘ 7% of the various sizes 0 Jew V, - y o W, > eS 
(Successors to Universal Wire Loop Co.) andere tor hen 36 oo New York New York Chicago 


75 Shelby St., Detroit, Mich. 2 inches in thickness. 





















The Papers in 
this Guide Satisfy 
4very Requirement 


for booklet papers. Saves 
digging around shelves 
and drawers for some 
paper to meet your 
customer’s whims. And 
the more papers you 
show him the farther 
from a decision he gets. 


~| “*The Paper Buyer’s Guide’’ contains just the paper to please him 
and give you the best results and least trouble in your press room. 


a Warren Standard - 
(S]D) 
” Book Papers 


In the section on Cameo you will see the wonderfully effective results obtain- 
able with this paper. Its velvety surface gives a depth and richness to halftones 
comparable with photogravures. Cameo Paper gives a tone to every booklet you 
print on it. 

The color and typographical suggestions in ‘‘“The Paper Buyer’s Guide”’ will 
earn for it a place on your desk top. Send for it now. It’s free, if requested 
on your business letterhead. 

S. D. Warren & Co., 160 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 

Manufacturers of the bestin staple lines of coated and uncoated book papers 


WARREN STANDARDS ARE CARRIED BY 


Baltimore, Md. - - - Smith, Dixon Co. Kansas City, Mo. - - Interstate Paper Co. Portland, Ore. - - - Blake, McFall Co, 
Boston, Mass. = The A. Storrs & Bement Co. Los Angeles, Cal. - Blake, Moffitt 4 Towne Rochester, N. Y. - - The Alling & Cory Co. 
Buffalo, N. Y. - - The Alling & Cory Co. New York City, 32 Bleecker Street, Sole Agent, St. Louis, Mo. Mississippi Valley Paper Co. 
Chicago, Ill. = - J. W. Butler Paper Co. Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons San Francisco, Cal. Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Cleveland, Ohio - Cleveland Paper Mfg. Co. New York City (for export only), National Paper Scranton, Pa. - Megargee Bros, 
Cleveland, Ohio - : - Kingsley Paper Co. & Type Co. Seattle, Wash. - - - American Paper Co. 
Dallas, Texas - Southwestern Paper Co. Milwaukee, Wis. - - Standard Paper Co. Seattle, Wash. - - Mutual Paper Co. 
Denver, Colo. = - - The Peters Paper Co. Philadelphia, Pa. - - Magarge & Green Co. Spokane, Wash. American Type Founders Co. 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Central Michigan Paper Co. Pittsburgh, Pa. - The Alling & Cory Co. Vancouver, B. C. American Type Founders Co. 
Houston, Texas Southwestern Paper Co. Portland, Me. - . C. M. Rice Paper Co. 


Constant excellence of product is the highest type of competition 


























Accurate 
Positive 


The Experiences of many successful 
print shops with 


« Diagonal Block, 
lér Hook System 


Have Made Our Claims for Speed in 


MAKE-UP and REGISTER 


“Established Economic Facts” 


You Should Know Them 


The Printing Machinery Co. 


Cincinnati 


Booth No. 111-112, Toledo Printers’ Exposition | 
September Ist to 6th, 1913 
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HAMILTON Fornircre 
IN ALL STEEL OR WOOD CONSTRUCTION 


SPACE-SAVING FEATURES 
LABOR-SAVING QUALITIES 


Ground to the bone, these spell efficiency in composing-room 
furniture. 

There is no school like that of experience. In the process of 
evolution it eliminates the impractical and the wasteful, working 
































toward the perfect piece of printing-ofice equipment. 

For thirty years the Hamilton Company’s products have stood 
for all that was best in printing-office furniture. Fifty thousand 
master printers are using this equipment in their establishments. 
More than two hundred thousand journeymen printers are 
familiar with its working qualities. Every printing-office in 
North America is equipped more or less with Hamilton Compos- 
ing-room Furniture. It is found in more than twenty thousand 
foreign printing-offices, including upward of twenty government 
establishments. 

Each step toward the goal of theoretical perfection has found 
us with a determination to achieve a still greater measure of 
success. 

We now announce a system of expansive, interchangeable, 
practical unit construction in newspaper and job office equip- 


ment with a choice of construction in pressed steel or in wood. 
Ad-man’s Steel Cabinet No. 551 


There are 24 deep cases on each side of Cabinet, or 48 
in all — each case deep enough to hold a 25-pound font 
of type. The overhead bank is divided for leads and 
slugs from 4 to 28 picas on both sides. The rack below 
bank is in a convenient place for compositor and contains 
justifying materials. There are two copy drawers in 
Cabinet — one on each side; also dump. Electric 
lights, foot rails and swinging trays (under copy drawer) 
for quarter cases containing brass rule. 





10 ft. News Make-up Table No. 405 with Iron Top 
28x 120 Inches and Dead Slug Bin on One End 





Such units are contained in frames 
of standard dimensions. The system 
will give the printer, at moderate cost, 
a choice of arrangement of materials 
and equipment in stock goods made in 
large quantities not heretofore to be 
had except at the excessive cost of 
furniture specially built to order. 


ADAADDADADAAARADAAT 
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It is our opinion that the develop- 
ment of this idea will represent the 
greatest advance in printing-office fur- 
niture since we began studying the 
problems of the printing-plant, more 


i 


\] 


The Table contains the following Units in the order named, reading from left to right: 


than thirty years ago. U-44. 13 letterbeards on rollers, each board  U-39. Bins for dead Galleys. 
being sufticiently large to hold 8-col- U-9. 4 tiers Single-column Galley Shelves. 
: : umn page in chase. U-41. Flat Steel Shelves for Galleys. 
Ask the supply man for information U-41. Flat Steel Shelves for Galleys. : 
or write to us for information. It is i —— bry is also divided on our unit system. 
: Reading from left to right: 

possible to save fully 50% of the floor Unit B-1. Double and Single Column Matter. Unit B-5. Cross Rules. 
space and not less than 10 to 25% in Unit B-5. Cross Rules or Column Leads. Unit B-2. Full, half and quarter length Col- 

7 Unit B-4. Single-column Matter. umn Rules with tails and 1 and 
labor in any office not modernly Unit B-3.  Labor-saving Column Rule. 2 Column Matter. 
e uip ed Unit B-6. Column Rules with tails. Unit B-7. Single and Double Column Matter. 

quipped. The reverse of overhead bank is divided into 6 large compartments. 


THE HAMILTON MANUFACTURING CO. 


Main Office and Factories, TWO RIVERS, WIS. Eastern Office and Warehouse, RAHWAY, N. J. 





ALL PROMINENT DEALERS SELL HAMILTON COODS 





A VALUABLE LINE GAUGE, graduated by picas and nonpareils, mailed free to every inquiring printer. 




















































































Mr. Printer—Read This List of Speakers 

at the Central States Printers’ Exposition 

and Third Ohio Printers’ Federation 
Trade and Cost Congress 


—then ask yourself if you can afford to miss the mental 
stimulus, the broader view, the greater insight into your 
problems that these master minds will give you. 








H. S. McCORMICK 


New York City 


GOV. J. M. COX 


Columbus, Ohio 


“Ohio in Press and Print” 


HON. JOSEPHUS DANIELS 


Washington, D. C. 


A. M. GLOSSBRENNER 


** Office Equipment and Systematizing ” 


O. W. WROUGHTON 


Kansas City, Mo. 
“Credits” 








Indianapolis, Ind. 
“‘ Efficiency ”’ 

E. ST. ELMO LEWIS 
Detroit, Mich. 
**Salesmanship” 

T. F. MacMANUS 
Toledo, O. 

** Advertising” 
ALBERT W. FINLEY 
Boston, Mass. 

*‘ Organization” 


ELBERT HUBBARD 
East Aurora, N.Y. 


C. LEE DOWNEY 


Cincinnati, O. 
** Accounting ”’ 


COL. E. T. MILLER 


Columbus, O. 
“‘ Appraisals and Inventory” 


W. B. HOLLIDAY 


Cincinnati, O. 


“The Long Price-List” 
BEN F. CORDAY 


Cleveland, O. 
**Costs — Plus Profit”’ 





F. J. Trezise, Chief Instructor of the Inland Printer Technical School, will give a stere- 
opticon lecture on the underlying principles of typography as taught in the I. T. U. Course 
of Instruction in Printing. 





In addition—ask yourself if you can profitably forego 
the view of the most representative assemblage of 
printers machinery, equipment and supplies ever 
brought together under one roof. 

Decide now to attend the Central States Million Dollar 


Printers’ Exposition and Third Ohio Printers’ Federation 
Trade and Cost Congress 


Toledo, Ohio, Sept. 1, 2, 3, 4,5, 6(ince.), 1913 





























UP-TO-DATE PRINTERS 


Are interested in any machine that will advance present printing conditions 


THE SWINK PRESS 


was designed with this purpose in view. It is the fastest — simplest — most rigid — 
durable —accurate 
and compact two- 
revolution cylinder 
press now built. 
Every claim we 
make for it is sub- 
stantiated by its 
actual operation. 
Let us send you 
our catalogue. It 
will inform you 
fully wherein the 
superiority of the 


SWINK exists. 


THE SWINK PRINTING PRESS COMPANY 


Factory and General Office: DELPHOS, OHIO 


Be sure to see the SWINK exhibit at the Toledo Exposition. Booth No, 122. 























THE ART CAXTON 
PLATEN PRESSES 


Manufactured by John Haddon & Co., London, England 


ARE 





The Largest Sized Platens on Market 
18x22 Inches (inside) Chase 


and have 





THE LARGEST-SIZED FORM ROLLERS 
234 INCHES IN DIAMETER 


Sole American Agents 


H. HINZE MACHINERY CO., New York 


TRIBUNE BUILDING 
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This Crisp, Pole-Dried Paper 
Is In Reality Dead Flat 


STIHINK of being able to run crisp, pole-dried bond paper in full sized 

ik Y| sheets on your swiftest press, without its stretching into waves, 

IPSN? a wrinkles, edge creases, V-shaped ripples, ete.,— without delaying or 
| Ku holding up the press. 

Think, too, of being able to give your customer handsome correspondence 
paper—his favorite kind of paper—on nearly every sort of job you do for him. 
That's exactly what this new discovery i in paper- -making lets you do—this dis- 
covery of the new dead-flat medium-priced Tokyo Bond. 

Get absolute proof in ““The Discovery of Tokyo Bond,” a new book printed 
on Tokyo Bond in rich colored halftones by Offset Press. The first book of its 
kind ever printed. 

For the success of Tokyo on the speedy Offset Press is positive guarantee 
that it will run through any kind of press swiftly and without the old time bond 
paper fuss and bother. 

This beautiful book, besides showing handsome color work, and giving valu- 
able printing suggestions, explains Tokyo's dead flatness fully. Shows how 
Tokyo i is ‘‘built’’ dead flat instead of being * ‘ironed ” by finishing rolls to look and 

‘seem flat. How it is “built” free from microscopic pulls, waves, etc. .—the cause 
of uneven stretch in bond papers. Free to printers, lithographers, business men. 
Write for a copy—also for our offer whereby you can 


TEST TOKYO BOND AT OUR EXPENSE 








If you send us a post card for “The Discovery of Tokyo Bond” and our Test Offer now, 
before you lay aside this magazine, you ‘ll have reason to be glad you did not put off writing. 


CROCKER-McELWAIN COMPANY, 104 CABOT ST., HOLYOKE, MASS. 


TOKYO E BOND 


LOOK FOR THIS WATER MARK 
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343 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 





Dealers in Machinery 
of the Better Class 


WESTERN AGENTS: 
Potter Printing Press Co. Brown Folding Machine Co. 
Kavmor Automatic Press Co. 


Our customers say we give better service than they get elsewhere. 



































The Press That Will Print 
50,000 Impressions Per Day 


@ Let us submit evidence that will prove to 
you beyond question that all our statements 
are based upon what the 


Bigelow 
Rotary Offset 
Web Press 


will actually produce. The Bigelow press feeds from a 
web and prints from 6,000 to 10,000 impressions per 
hour, sheet delivered cut to register 17x 22. It is the 
press of the hour and worth an investigation before you 
purchase any other. 





Write to-day for complete particulars, price, etc. 





Bigelow Press Sales 
Corporation 


See our exhibit at Toledo Exposition, Booth 10. 436 BRISBANE BUILDING BUFFALO, N. Y. 
















































Let the Peerless Remedy 
Your Power Troubles 


When you install your next motor, profit by the 
experience of other printers who know from expertence 


just what the PEERLESS MOTOR will do. 


Each motor is built for 
a specific requirement, 
meeting the demands of 
the printer, publisher, 
electrotyper and en- 
graver. 
When you are 








ready to talk 
motor, drop us 
a line and we 
will advise by 
return mail the 
motor you will 
require and 
what it will 
cost you. 

Ask for our illustrated catalogue, plans of selling, prices, ete. 


On ANY POWER PROBLEM write: 


The Peerless Electric Co. 


Factory and General Office: Warren, Ohio 
Sales Agencies: 


CHICAGO, 1536 Monadnock Bldg. NEW YORK, 43 West 27th Street 
And All Principal Cities 















































THE HEART OF THE ELECTROTYPING 
PLANT IS THE GENERATOR 


High 
Commercial 
And 


Electrical 


Rapid 
Depositing 
Self 


Exciting : 
Efficiency 


Or As aS 4 Fy 
- SA POS rr Z —— Low 
Separately ‘ a ; en a WARK Temperature 


Excited < ‘ ds Biten 





Motor Generator Sets, Belt Driven Generators, Depositing | 
Tanks, Copper or Nickel Elliptic Anodes | 


BUY FROM THE MANUFACTURER 


The Hanson & Van Winkle Company 


NEWARK, N. J., U.S. A. BRANCHES: Chicago, Ill.; New York City; Toronto, Ont. 


Bring your depositing troubles to us; we will gladly advise you. 
















































PATENT NOTICE 
Linotype vs. Intertype | 





| G.We desire to announce that we 
| have recently instituted an action 
in the United States District Court 
for the Southern District of New 
York, against the International 
Typesetting Machine Company 
(manufacturers of the Intertype) 
for infringement of United States 
Letters Patent to O. Mergen- 
thaler, No. 614,229; to O. Mer- 
genthaler, No. 614,230; and to 
J.R. Rogers, Reissue No. 13,489. 


MERGENTHALER 
LINOTYPE COMPANY 


TRIBUNE BUILDING, NEW YORK 










































What Do You Think of the 
“Krause” Automatic Gold Leaf 
Stamping Press? 


b. Does the Work 
Woy ™ \.. of 5 Hand 
“ Presses 


2167 REASONS why you need a Potter 
Proof Press: twenty-one hundred and 

sixty-seven opinions of its earning capacity: 2167 

printers have decided they required Potter Proof 

Presses and bought them. 

Rather a safe judgment to rely cn, don’t you 

think? 

They have found that better proof pays, and it is 

a moral certainty that you also will find it pays. 

You need a Potter Proof Press—for 2167 reasons 

—and there is a Potter Proof Press that needs 

you. Send for it. 

Booth No. 92 at Toledo Exposition. 


A.F.Wanner&Co. = 


Manufacturer 


312 No. May St., Chicago 








Write for Samples and Particulars 
Sole American Agents: 


H. HINZE MACHINERY CO., "she New York 















































Why Not Buy the Best ana 
Save the After Troubles 


cA Tatum Power Paper Punch 
Fitted With Direct Connected -7Motor 
for $180.00 


@ Tatum Paper Punching Machines are too well 
known to need description. 

@ Unusuai strength of construction, combined with 
accuracy of workmanship, makes possible a great 
variety of work which may be accomplished by 
their use. 

@ We can show you wonderful results accom- 
plished with our special combination or gang 
punches, made for every conceivable purpose. 





Further information and complete catalogue on request 


54 YEARS OF KNOWING HOW 


THE SAM’L C. TATUM CO. 


New York Office: 
180 Fulton Street 


Main Office and Factory: 
Cincinnati, Ohio 








Makers of ‘‘ The Line of True Merit” 





C”’ Motor Drive 
























































TO IO matter what it may be, the best of all things 
gf N eas is seldom adopted right out of hand, but 


4) must needs fight its way forward. 
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GALL = Surely, and much less slowly than was 
to be expected, 74e PREMIER has won its way to 
recognition and acceptance by the printer and publisher, 
and on its own merits alone. 
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»e PREMIER _ 


The PREMIER 


is the BEST of ALL the Two-Revolution Presses 
Let Us Tell You About It 








AGENCIES 


Chicago, st Louis, Cleveland Cncn- | TE WHITLOCK PRINTING-PRESS 


nati, Detroit, Minneapolis, Kansas 


City, Denver, Los Angeles, San Fran- 
wcuseme cau tae | MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS Co. 
Atlanta, Ga.—Messrs. J. H. SCHROETER 
& Bro., 133 Central Ave. DERBY, CONN. 
To eee — “ gg oer a gal 
105 Elizabeth St., Canada West, 
Montreal, P.O. — Gio. M. STEWART, NEW YORK, 23d Street and Broadway 
92 McGi t anada Eas 
Halifax, N. S.— PRINTERS’ ie PPLIES, Fuller ( Flatiron ) Building 
Ltd., 27 Bedford Row, Maritime 
Provinces. 


Loudon, Eng.--Mess. T. W. & C. B. BOSTON, 510 Weld Building, 176 Federal Street 


SHERIDAN, 65-69 Mt. Pleasant, E. C. 






































Consider These Strong Points Before You Act— 


Our lead-moulded plates are equal to the original in quality, and with our nickel-steel shell are guaranteed 


against wear. 
OUR LEAD-MOULDING PROCESS 
is the one dependable method of obtaining perfect reproductions and quick service. 

Our process of Lead Moulding and of depositing the shell on the mould without the aid of graphite, and 
other methods used on wax-moulded plates, enables us to guarantee exact duplication without loss of detail. 
Perfect reproductions and perfect register are obtained, because lead takes an exact mould and is not affected 
by varying temperature, and after moulding undergoes no other operation until it is placed in the solution. 

Users who appreciate high-class work praise the efficiency of our Lead-Moulded Plates. If you have a 
high-class job in mind, let us submit samples of work both by plate and printed results. 


OUR ENTIRE PLANT IS FULLY EQUIPPED 
with new and modern machinery, and in the hands of expert workmen. We are capable of handling your 
work with absolute satisfaction. 
Phone Franklin 2264. Automatic 57753. We will call for your business 


AMERICAN ELECTROTYPE CO. 7°s2,ctsiss #5 




















The Press That Establishes 
Satisfaction 


The installation of one GALLY IM- 
PROVED UNIVERSAL PRESS means 
you’ ll order another, and what the printer 
wants is a press insuring prompt success. 

If the buyer will consider every point of 
press construction — 


The Gally Improved 
Universal Press 


will be his selection, because it embraces all the 
desirable features found in no other compet- 
ing machine of to-day. 

The “UNIVERSAL” press will print 
everything from tissue to heavy cardboard; 
will cut and emboss. For high-class half-tone 

or three-color work this press will stand alongside of all legitimate competition. Every sale means a satisfied 
buyer, and every user of the UNIVERSAL will gladly tell you of his satisfaction at owning such a press. 





We manufacture many other presses, fully described in an interesting catalogue which will be promptly forwarded upon request. 





The National Machine Company, Manuficturers, Hartford, Connecticut 


Sole Canadian Agents—MILLER & RICHARD, Toronto and Winnipeg 























A Healthy Youngster 


Although the undertaking is so young, there are already 
more than one hundred large printing plants East of the 
Mississippi river now using KEYSTONE STEEL EQUIPMENT— 
some have a few pieces and some have their entire plant 
modernized in this way. 


Wy Wy Wy 
All Aboard for Toledo 


In order to give those interested an opportunity to size 
Keystone Equipment up for themselves, we have arranged 
an exhibit at the Central States Printers’ Exhibition, which 
will be held in the Terminal Exposition Building, Toledo, 
Ohio, September Ist to 6th, inclusive. 


Wey Wy Wey 
This Includes You 


If your money comes to you through the printing line, you 
will find a welcome at the Keystone Booth. Come as often 
as you want, stay as long as you want, and ask any ques- 
tions you want so that you may obtain an opinion of your 
own concerning Keystone Steel Equipment. 


ww w 
Keystone Type Foundry 


Type and Steel Equipment for Printers 


Philadelphia New York Chicago Detroit Atlanta San Francisco 


























Read This Letter 


Written by an Officer of the American 
Bank Note Company. It reads in part 
as follows : 

re We are now operating upwards 
of one hundred Crocker- Wheeler 
motors. :::--- These motors are giving 
excellent satisfaction.:----- From our 
experience we can heartily endorse the 
Crocker - Wheeler motors. :---- ‘- 

Every printer knows the kind of work 
done by the American Bank Note Com- 
pany. Work as delicate and exacting 
as this requires the very finest quality of 
machinery and equipment. That is why 
they use Crocker - Wheeler motors. 

Our illustrated booklet, ‘‘ Motor Drive for 


Printing Machinery,” will interest you. Asi 
for Bulletin 157 E. 


Crocker-Wheeler Company 
Ampere, N. J. 


Offices in all Principal Cities 











The Paper You Need 


to Fill In 


@ No doubt the ‘‘ Boss’’ ordered 
a supply of paper merchandise 
from us before he went fishing. 


Order Now the Lines 
That are Gettin3, Low 


@ You will receive the same 
quality and prices that we give 
the head of the firm and even 
your smallest orders will have 
prompt, personal attention. 


Chicago Paper Company 


POLK STREET AND FIFTH AVENUE 
CHICAGO, ILL. 























Adjustable 
Alignment 





Type Nicking 
Devices 





Type Delivered 
on Stick 





Type Delivered 
in Box 









Speed Control 
8 to 150 type 
per minute 







Motor Inside 
Base 



































"| Adjustable Mold 
5 to 48 Point 


Compositype, Elec- 
trotype Matrices 


Water-cooled mold 





Quick Change 
Setwise 
Adjustment 


Motor Control 










High and Low Speed 
Gear Change 





Carrier for Linotype, 


You Can Make Type 


Cheaper Than You Can Buy It 








We guarantee to show you how to 
cast type in your own plant with a 


Thompson Typecaster 


at half the cost of foundry type (includ- 
ing every item of cost) and prove this 
machine to be indispensable to the 
equipment of a modern composing- 
room. Hundreds of printers are cast- 


ing all their type. 
Why Do You Hesitate ? 


Over1,000 Matrix Faces Available. Matrix Libraries 


in New York, Chicago and San Francisco 









Write for literature and letters from users 





Thompson Type Machine Co. 
624-632 Sherman St., Chicago 


SELLING AGENTS: MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE CO. 














las extensive and varied nature of the exhibits, 


and the program of speakers, which includes men of national reputation, will 
make the Central States Exposition and Third Ohio Printers’ Federation Trade and Cost 
Congress a history-making event in printing, publishing, binding and photo-engraving circles. 
This is not a private money-making enterprise, but a concerted effort or the part of the 
printers’ organizations of the Central States, under the direct auspices of the Ohio Printers’ 
Federation, to bring together a comprehensive exhibit of the newest machines and methods; 
the latest money-saving and money-making devices; the best ideas of the master-minds of 
the art. 

The Exposition, Trade and Cost Congress will be held during the entire first week of 
September, in Terminal Exposition Hall, with ground floor space greater than Madison Square 
Garden or Chicago Coliseum. The list of exhibitors includes the leading manufacturers and 
jobbers of machinery and supplies. The list of speakers and entertainment features printed 
on the reverse of this page comprises a program of unusual interest, profit and pleasure. 

The Ohio Printers’ Federation invites you to be present and to partici- 
pate in the feast of good things prepared on an unprecedented scale. 


Address all other correspondence to 


: ; H. V. BUELOW, Managing Director, 
H. J. VORTRIEDE, Chairman Hotel Committee, Terminal Exposition Bldg., 


315 Superior St., Toledo, Ohio. Toledo, Ohio. 


SEPT. 1-6==1013 


Correspondence relating to 
Hotel Reservations should be addressed to 








The Central States’ 


Printers’ Exposition 


REGISTRATION AND DISTRIBUTION OF 
BADGES AND TICKETS TO ALL 


10:00 
11:00 
3:00 
3:00 
3:00 
3:00 
3:00 


4:00 
6:30 


7:00 
725 


7:30 
8:00 


Me ie i i i i. i. i. A ae 
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ENTERTAINMENTS 

Meeting of the State Executive Com- 
mittee, Hotel Secor, Toledo, Ohio. 
Meeting of the Convention Committee, 
Hotel Secor. 

Meeting of the State Committee on 
“*Costs,’’ Hotel Secor. 

Meeting of the State Committee on 
‘*Credits,’’ Hotel Secor. 

Meeting of the State Committee on 
“Trade Relations,’’ Hotel Secor. 
Meeting of the State Committee on 
‘*Education,’”’ Hotel Secor. 

Meeting of the State Committee on 
“‘Organization,’”’ Hotel Secor. 
Reception to Gov. J. M. Cox, of Ohio. 
Gov. Cox escorted to Exposition Build- 
ing by Troop “D,” O. N. G. 

Doors of Exposition open to public. 
Salute by Battery ‘“‘B’’ to Governor 
Cox. 

Address by Gov. Cox. 

Gov. Cox touches electric button and 
starts machinery. 
to 11°30 P. “NI., 
Vocal Concert. 


Instrumental and 


to 10:00 A. M., Exposition open to 
Printers only. 
Convention called to order by Henry C 
Vortriede, Chairman of the Convention 
Committee. Address and Invocation by 
the Right Reverend Joseph Schrembs, 
D.D., Bishop of Toledo. Address of 
Welcome by Mayor Brand Whitlock. 
Response and Address by J. M. 
Thomssen, President Ohio Printers’ 
Federation. 
Reports and Recommendations of Com- 
mittees. Appointment of Committees. 
All sessions of the Convention will be 
held in the Auditorium, ground floor, of 
the Exposition Building. 
to 2:00 P. M., Exposition open to 
Printers only. 
O. P. F. Convention. Addresses by 
C. Lee Downey, Cincinnati, O. 
“Accounting.” 
B. F. Corday, Cleveland, O. 
“Better Selling Methods.”’ 
W. B. Holliday, Cincinnati, O. 
““The Long Price List.” 
O. W. Wroughton, Kansas City, Mo. 
“Credit Science.” 
to 7:00 P. M., Exposition open to 
Printers only. 
to 11:00 P. M., Exposition open to 
public. 
Moonlight Excursion, Steamer Grey- 
hound. Music, Cabaret and Dancing. 


Automobile Ride. 

Lawn Party and Musicale, Toledo Yacht 
Club. Sailing on Maumee Bay. 
Moonlight Excursion on Steamer Grey- 
hound. 


Trip to Toledo Beach. 
Luncheon at Toledo Beach. 
Visit to Toledo Museum of Art. 


Private Train around Terminal Belt. 


PROGRAM 


8:00 A. M. 


10:00 A. M. 


10:00 


Ohio Printers’ Federation 
Trade and Cost Convention 


to 10:00 A. M., Exposition open to 
Printers only. 
O. P. F. Convention. Addresses by 

H. S. McCormick, New York City. 
“Scientific Analysis in Office 
Management.”’ 

Louis Flader—‘‘Engraving and its Rela- 
tion to Printing.” 

A. M. Glossbrenner, Indianapolis, Ind. 
“Efficiency.” 

T. F. MacManus, Toledo, O. 

“‘ Advertising.” 
to 2:00 P. M., Exposition open to 
Printers only. 
O. P. F. Convention. Addresses by 

E. St. Elmo Lewis, Detroit, Mich. 
“‘Salesmanship.”’ 

Col. E. T. Miller, Columbus, O. 
“Relation of Cost Accounting to 
Estimating.” 

Reports of Committees. 

Election of Officers. 

to 7:00 P. M., Exposition open to 
Printers only. 

to 11:00 P. M., Exposition open to 
public. 

Address by Ill. Elbert Hubbard. 

to 12:00 P. M., Entertainment in 
Grotto by ‘“‘ The Order of Pica.”’ 


to 7:00 P. M., Exposition open to 
Printers only. 

to 5:00 P. M., Trip around Terminal 
Belt. Visit to the plants of the Owens 
Bottle Machine Co., Willys-Overland 
Co., Edward Ford Plate Glass Co., and 
Toledo Furnace Co. Refreshments en- 
route. Start from Exposition. 

to 11:00 P. M., Exposition open to 
public. 

Address by Hon. Josephus Daniels, 
Secretary of Navy, Washington, D. C. 


to 11:00 P. M., Exposition open to 
public. 

Vocal and Instrumental Concerts by 
The Kilties Band (Highlanders) of the 
Royal 91st Regt., Canada. 

All-day Excursion to Put-in Bay and 
Cedar Point. Music and Dancing. 
Address by Judge John H. Doyle. 
Banquet, Cedar Point. 

Leave Cedar Point 6:00 P. M.; 
in Toledo 9:30 P. M. 

Special Concert by The Kilties Band, 
10:00 to 12:00 P. M. 


arrive 


to 11:00 P. M., Exposition open to 
public. (School Children, 10 cents.) 
Concerts by The Kilties Band, Canada. 


Start from Exposition; Luncheon en- 
route. 


Theatre. 


All-day Excursion to Put-in Bay and 
Cedar Point. Dancing and Music. 
Banquet at Cedar Point. 


Luncheon at Inverness Country Club. 
Private Trolley Car for ride around 
Maumee River Belt. 

Concert by The Kilties Band, Canada. 








That Makes JOB PRINTING 
PROFITABLE 
The NEW ERA PRESS 


Increases Your Output, Saves Space and 





Just the machine for fine colorwork and specialties. 


Labor, Reducing Overhead Expenses. 


Feeds from the roll, prints from type or 
flat plates. Built in sections and assembled 
as desired to print oe or more colors on one or 
both sides, and at a speed of 5,000 to 7,000 
impressions per hour, delivers the finished 
product immediately. A big asset in pleasing 
customers. No second handling of sheets 
between printing of colors or waiting for ink 
to dry. No chance for paper to shrink or 
stretch. Accurate register is guaranteed. 

Attachments also to perforate, slit, die 
cut, make tags or cartons, fold and do many 
other special operations. 


Ask for literature and send us to-day samples of 


your multi-color or difficult operation work, and we will show you just how economically they can be produced on 


the New Era Press. 


runtsy THE REGINA COMPANY 


Manufacturers of High-Grade Specialties 


217 Marbridge Building, 47 West 34th Street 


NEW YORK CITY 








The “National” Crimper, Scorer 


is the accepted favorite amon}, loose-leaf and paper manufacturers, after the 
most severe test 


CAREFULLY NOTE SOME OF THE MAIN FEATURES: 


Equipped with two sets of 
crimping spools, so arranged 
that the second set crease down 
the upward crease made by the 
first set — result, a very smooth 
crimp, perfectly flexible, without 
loss of strength. 


Spools can be set to crease any 
width from one crease to 114 
inches. 


Specially designed ironing 
spools will iron out any of the 
creased portion. 


Micrometer adjustment pro- 
vides for 4 ,!po-inch adjustment, 
securely locked, assuring perfect 
tension for different weights of 


paper. 


24-inch machines carried 
in stock. Other sizes made 
promptly to order. 


Creasing spools made for 
wide, narrow, basket-weave, 
or sectional creasing. 


Send for samples and 
prices. 


Other products, National 
Rotary Perforator, National 
Rotary Type-High Cut 
Planer, National Automatic 
Proof Press. 


AGENCIES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


NATIONAL PRINTING MACHINERY CO., Inc. 


Head Office and Factory: ATHOL, MASS. 

















DINIUUUUUUUNUUATT EAU HATTA 


Your Near-by Dealers 


solicit your patronage on the basis that they can serve you at the 


right price and fill your orders quickly. 


This Directory is in the 


interest of Printers’ Supply Houses, Paper Dealers, Engravers, 
Electrotypers, Lithographers, Linotype and Monotype Composition, 
Motor Power and Secondhand Machinery, etc. 


ing orders with near-by dealers. 





Subscribers will find this Directory a great conv 
Printer will be pleased to furnish special information or advise manufacturers of such requirements. 


re 


Should any article be desired not herein advertised, The Inland 





FLORIDA 


Cline-Westinghouse 
Motor Equipments 


are specified by the largest and best known 
printers and electrotypers 
Cline Electric Manufacturing Co. 
Phone: Harrison 8326 
Fisher Building 


Manz Engraving Co. 
Chicago 
Works: 4041 E. Ravenswood Park. 
Sales office : 22 W. Monroe Street 
Specialties: Lead mold steel-face electrotypes; 
color plates in Ben Day process ; color plates in 
three-color process; color plates in quadruple- 
color process. Artists and designers for illus- 
trations and covers. Half-tones and zinc etch- 
ings of quality. Correspondence solicited. 





Drew’s 
Wholesale Paper 


House 
30% West Bay St., Jacksonville, Fla. 


Bond and writing papers of all grades. 
Shipping tags, envelopes, cardboards, etc 
Agents: Jaenecke Printing Inks. 





Chicago 
er Fy 
TELEPHONES RANDOLPH 605-606 


lM FREUND & SONS 


STEEL AND COPPER PIATE 


If its ENGRAVED or EMBOSSED 


) 








STEEL DIE EMBOSSERS 


Denese sunoNeRr tices — 16"20 E.RANDOLPH ST. CHICAGO 


BUSINESS STATIONERY: ETC: 0.0.8 














ILLINOIS 


Don’t Buy Solid Quads 
Hay ECONOMY QUADS 
| SAV 
P nd Weight 
n 


In Trouble 
Always INSIST on your 
Dealer supplying 

ECONOMY QU 








American 
Quality 
Rollers 
Make- 
Ready 
Paste 
: " Flexible 
102-108 S. Clinton St., Chicago Gines 


Phone: Main 4100 


HAVE YOUR 
CUTS MADE 


Hawrin WAY 
HAWTIN ENGRAVING CO. 


19 S. FIFTH AVE. 


ARTISTS 
ENGRAVERS 





Blomgren Bros. & Co. 


DESIGNERS 
ENGRAVERS 
ELECTROTYPERS 


512 SHERMAN ST. 0) 5 1107.0 O16) 


Illinois 
© Electrotype Co. 


Nickeltypers 
Engravers 


Electrotypers 
Designers 


314-318 South Canal Street, Chicago 


Paper Stock Co. 
Wholesale dealers in various grades of 
General offices and warehouse 

1015-23 So. State Street Chicago 

Partridge & 

6 Anderson Co. 

. Engravers, Stereotypers 

100-116 N. Fifth Avenue Chicago 
Phones: Main 197, 198, 199. Auto. 31-757, 31-758 
Model Ink Fountain 
problem. Can be at- 
tached to any size 

particulars. 
Printers 
peed 219 So. Clinton St. 
-~ Chicago 

Bright as bronze, that work and print right 

on coated stock, rough covers and bonds. 

The Sleight Metallic Ink Company 

Chicago, 528 S. Dearborn St. 


Mendelson Bros. 
Waste Paper 
Telephone Harrison 2840 
Designers, Electrotypers 
C.S. Partridge, President 
A solution of the Ink Fountain 
Gordon. Write for 
y% Machine Works 
Gold and Silver Inks 
Write for specimens, literature and price. 
Phila.,5907 Market St. N. Y., 154 Nassau St. 





Printing and Litho. 
INKS 


Standard Colors—Job Inks—Half-tone and 
Book Blacks—Special Colors Matched—Prompt 
— Prices Right. 

Caxton Printing Ink & Color Company 
1021-1027 Crosby Street Chicago 


For snappy, clear and beautiful Offset Printing 
in one cr more colors, go to 


te PammersGppilling Coma 


Offset Printers Artists Engravers 


732 S. Sherman Street, Chicago 


Book 
Sewing Machines 


For all purposes 
Joseph E. Smyth Co., 638 Federal St. 
Chicago 
Correspondence solicited. 





$25 to $35 Yearly 


47 ABULAR equipment for rule- 
A and-figure and blank work on 
standard Linotypes, with all 
matrices. 
Lino-Tabler Co., Chicago 
New York, Toronto 
These slugs FREE to trade plants 





Grinders and Cutting-room Specialties 
We sell to printers, lithographers and related 
trades and satis‘y them, because of a knowl- 
edge of what is required. Our personal service 
makes customers satisfied. Our specialties: 
cutting sticks (all sizes); K. K. knife lubricator, 
takes place of oil and soap; K.K.paper-slip 
= better than soapstone. Also expert 
snifegrinders. 

E. C. Keyser & Co., 7225. Clark St., Chicago 





William Thomson 
Printers Machinery Company 
426 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Complete line of ‘‘COLT’'S ARMORY” and 
* LAUREATE” Presses and parts in stock 
ready for immediate delivery. 

We have a store that will interest up-to-date 
printers, embossers and paper box manufac- 

turers, Call and see us. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


NEW JERSEY 


ARTHUR S. TAYLOR, 63 Main St., Yonkers, N.Y. 


Adjustable Hand Type 
Mold 


An Emergency Sorts Caster 
Casts matrix from type and 
type from the matrix. Suc- 
cessfully demonstrated at 
The Printers Exhibition, 
New York City, April, 1913. 
Circular on Application 





Plymouth Paper Company 
Holyoke, Mass. 
Bonds and Ledger Papers 


All Grades Bristol 


Boards. = 


of 


Write for samples 


Designer and Manufacturer 


paper products. 


GEO. W. SWIFT, Jr. 


Bordentown, N. J. 


speciai machinery for printing and producing 


hat do you need to increase your production 
id reduce your cost? 


We Can Make It. 





MICHIGAN 


NEW YORK 


The Rudolph SattlerCo. 


220 E. Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Steel Engraved Letter-heads, 
Wedding Invitations, Calling Cards, 
3usiness Cards and Monogram Stationery 


To the Trade 





Investigate and Know Why 
A thousand printers use and recognize ‘THE 
JOHNSON WAY" as scientific roller care. 
Our roller racks never wear out, adjust to any 
size press, eliminate the fire hazard, promote 
efficiency and cleanliness. 
Johnson Automatic Roller Rack Co., Ltd. 
Makers of Roller Racks and Overlay Tables 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


Telephone, 3186 Cypress 


Frank Gerhardt 


Manutacturer ot 


of any description 
1162 Liberty Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Last Station Fulton Street City Line L” 


Linotype Composition 
and Electrotyping 


are well equipped to speedily handle 
very large contracts. 

The Columbus Lino-Electro Company 

79 East Spring St., Columbus, Ohio 


We 





MISSOURI 


Rubber Stamps for 
the Trade 
Catalogue on request. 
No trouble —- Clean Sales 
— Large Profits 
Barton Mfg. Company 
369 Broadway 


New York, N. Y. 


PENNSYLVANIA 





CAPPER 


ENGRAVING COMPANY 


Ge ocean 
ARTISTS Toe MESS ~=—817- O19 
ENGRAVERS ié:\43 14 BROADWAY 
COLOR PLATE eae 7’ KANSAS CITY. MO. 


LINOTYPE 


Instruction; established 1906; seven Lino- 
types; 150 students yearly; get our terms 
before deciding. Call or write. 


Special Summer Rate 


Empire Mergenthaler Linotype School 
419 First Ave, (24th St.), New York City 





Murray Machinery Co. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Manutacturers of ail kinds of 
Electrotype, Stereotype and Etching 
Machinery. 

Aiso 
The Famous Pioneer Steam Generator (for 
gas or coal) for steam or wax tables. 


Phone 3283 Beekman 


New York Machinery Co. 
A. NAUMAN, 


Machinery and Supplies for Printers, Electro- 
typers, Stereotypers and Photoengravers. 


101 Beekman St. New York City 


Pres. 


AUTOMATIC STEEL DIE 
STAMPING PRESSES 
We manufacture the 
LITTLE GIANT PRESS 
Has stood the test for years. Also Hand 
Stamping Presses—Supplies of all kinds 
for Power and Hand Stamping Presses. 
Hawkins-Wilson Co. 


714 Sansom Street Philadelphia, Pa. 





Smith-Grieves Company 


716 Baltimore, Kansas City 
Make-ups 


Linotypers Typecasters 
We will set and make up ail kinds of composi- 
tion. Recast your old type into new faces. We 
will handle the job too large tor your compos- 

ing-room at a profit to you. 


F. A. Ringler Co. 


Designing, Engraving and Electrotyping 
Downtown plant, 21 and 23 Barclay Street 
to 26 and 28 Park Place. 

Phone: 7141 Barclay 
Uptown eats 207-217 West Twenty-fifth 
Street, New York 
Phone: 1156 Chelsea 


Commercial Art 
ran FOR THE TRADE 

(NN) DESIGNING, ILLUSTRATING, 

Wy PHOTO-RETOUCHING, 
Birp’s-Eye Views 

A Complete Art Department at Your Service. 

Cor espondence solicited 


The H.G.LotzCo.,411Walnut St., Phila. 





We produce every style of engraving 
for making catalogues and advertising 
attractive. 

Let us tell you more about why 


Sanders’ Engravings 
have the greatest selling qualities. 


221 Olive Street, Saint Louis, Missouri 











Printing 

and Embossing Dies 
Brass, Steel, Zinc 

First-class Workmanship 
WM. R. YOUNG 


121-123 N. Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

















Clark Transfer 
TRUCKS-+9 


If the material that you handle 
can be piled on platforms, use 
the Clark System. Trucks con- 
structed of iron and steel, ele- 
vating the load on combination 
cam-gears, which reduce fric- 
tion so that heavy loads can be 
easily raised. 
Write for Bulletin L2. 


To show truck clearly, platform 
is omitted. 


The George P. Clark Co. 


Department C 
Windsor Locks, Conn. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 13-21 Park Row 








Are You Alive 


To the great saving that you will effect through 
the use of the 


““Tdeal’(Guaranteed 
Non-Curling 


(Gummed Paper 
i GUARANTEED 


Registered Appears 


Label FLAT FLAT i] Only on 


Means “IDEAL” 
Just What Brands 


It States 
GUMMED PAFSE | 

















Our gummed paper is made for all climates and build- 
ing temperatures. Can be handled in wet as well as dry 
weather. Made in various colors and weights. 


A sample-book showing the complete line mailed on request. 


Ideal Coated Paper Co. 


BROOKFIELD, MASS. 
New York: 150 Nassau St. Chicago: 452 Monadnock Bldg. 
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Have You Had a Vacation? 





MM KEKE OO NK 
5° SA | If not, what was the reason? Is it because you have not developed your 
abilities to the extent that would make a vacation possible? Earning 
power is increased with increased ability, and increased ability comes 
from study and reading. If you would keep informed and obtain an 
all-around view of the printing business, subscribe for 


THE AMERICAN PRINTER, a Magazine of Printing 


The man who reads THE AMERICAN PRINTER regularly knows what is going on in the printing, publishing, 
advertising and engraving fields. He learns how others have succeeded, what methods they have used, how 
to better his own condition financially so that a vacation and other things are possible. No matter what 
other publication you are reading, THE AMERICAN PRINTER is needed by you. 


Send thirty cents for a copy of the August number, or three dollars for a year’s subscription. 


Oswaid Publishing Company, 25 City Hall Place, New York 


3 THE LE 
WV AMERICANI(, 
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Talbot’s Composition Truck Rollers 


For Gordon Presses Means Larger Life to the Press, Also 
More and Better Work 


The Ries Knife Sharpener 


Will keep your cutter knives 
sharp all the time. 


Ask your 
Jobber 
about it. 


Manufactured by 


SACKSTEDER BROBS., Tiffin, Ohio 


For Sale by All the Leading Jobbers 


Save their cost in a few months. Prevent wear on tracks. Improve 
quality of work, as form is inked correctly without slurring. Make 
press run noiseless. If you can not buy from your dealer send direct to me. 


J.W. TALBOT 401-405 South Clinton Street, 


CHICAGO 
780 


























Intertype vs. Linotype 


QCOOOOOOOODOOQOODODOOE DODODOOOQDODODOOGOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOGOOGOQOOOOOQOOOSE 








@, The question of superiority between the INTERTYPE and the 
Linotype has been definitely settled by INTERTYPE users in all portions 
of the country. 


INTERTYPE @ The INTERTYPE has 


proven its superiority of 
design and of mechanical 
construction, its superiority 
for speed, reliability and 
economy. 


@| The Monopoly is therefore 
driven to desperation. 


@ They did not apply for an 
injunction, which would mean 
an immediate hearing, but 
waited till court had ad- 
journed for the summer and 
then filed a suit for civil 
action. Our pamphlet, entitled 
“INTERTYPE vs. Linotype,” 
exposes the Monopoly’s latest 
attempt to intimidate printers 
THE ACME OF HIGH QUALITY and publishers. 


@| Every purchaser of an INTERTYPE is absolutely protected from all 
danger of suits for patent infringement. 


@| Before paying monopoly prices for inferior machines, write us for 
the facts. 





® INTERNATIONAL « 
‘DYPESETTINGMACHINEG. 


World Building Rand-McNaliy Building 316 Carondelet Street 86 Third Street 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. New Orleans, La. San Francisco, Cal. 
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Our papers are supplied in fine wedding stationery, visiting cards, and other specialties by Eaton, Crane & Pike Co., Pittsfield, Mass., 
and 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, whose boxes containing our goods bear the word CRANE’S. 





Do You Print 
Corrugated Paper 
For Boxmakers? 


Our Rubber Stamp Vulcan- 
izer will make semi-hard Rub- 
ber Dies, so that you can get a 
good impression on any soft 
surface like Palm-leaf Fans, 
Burlap Bags, Corrugated 
Paper or any soft surface that 
would kill an Electrotype. Go 
into the Rubber Stamp busi- 
ness right and get one ot our 
Vulcanizers, 


Write for Catalogue 


Th 
J.F.W. DORMAN CO. 
Baltimore, Md. 








{ INGE 


One of the Meanest Packages 
to Pile is a Roll. 
Handled by one of these 
machines, however, the job 
is easy. And it will pile 
anything. 
Economy Engineering Co. 


415 S. Washtenaw Ave., Chicago, Il. 
FOREIGN AGTS. 
Parsons Trading Co., New York. 











We cater tothe Printing Trade 
in making the most up-to-date 
line of = 


Pencil and Pen 


Carbons 
for any Carbon Copy work. 


Also all Supplies for Printing Form Letters 
MITTAG & VOLGER, Inc. 


PARK RIDGE, NEW JERSEY 
MANUFACTURERS FOR THE TRADE ONLY 


A SULLIVAN PRESS 


will increase the 
income from 
your waste 
paper, by pack- 
ing it in neat, 
tight bales for 
storage or ship- 
ment. Circular 64-F 
SULLIVAN 
MACHINERY 
COMPANY 


122 South Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 








Send for 


circular. 


For sale 
by 


The INLAND PRINTER CO., Chicago and NEW YORK. 











PRESSMEN’S 
OVERLAY KNIFE 


This knife has been subjected to a careful test for 
quality of temper. It will be found to hold a keen 
edge and to be of much flexibility, enabling the 
operator to divide a thin sheet of paper very deli- 
cately. In all respects it is of superior manufac- 
ture. The blade runs the entire length of the 
handle and is of uniform temper throughout. As 
the knife wears, cut away the covering as required. 


PRICE, POSTPAID, 25 CENTS 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
632 Sherman Street, Chicago 
1729 Tribune Building, New York 














METALS 


Linotype, Monotype, Stereotype 
Special Mixtures 


QUALITY 


First, Last and All the Time. 


E.W. Blatchford Co. 


230 N. Clinton St. 5 Beekman St. 
hicago New York 











NEW DESIGNS 


Useful for 
BORDER PATTERNS 
END PAPERS 
SURFACE PATTERNS 
DECORATIVE TREATMENT 
BOOK PLATES, Etc. 
These are new and will interest you. 
They are printed on plain white cards, 


SET of 10 CARDS for $1.00 
The School Arts Publishin3 Co. 


BOSTON, MASS. 

















Cues 


“WATCH THE ECLIPSE” 
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The Eclipse Hand-Feed Folding Machine — 


No! This is not a mere claim, but a fact substantiated by thousands of newspaper 4 
publishers during the past twenty-nine years. Further evidence of ECLIPSE superi- 
ority is constituted by the fact that there are at least 30% more ECLIPSE Newspaper 
Folders in use than all other makes combined. 

It makes no difference from what angle you consider the folding machine propo- 
sition — what it is, what it does or what it costs—the ECLIPSE is the machine 
you need. 

No matter what the make-up of your paper, an ECLIPSE will suit your require- 
ments. Whether you print on a quarto or two-form press — whether you use ready- 
prints or not — there is a style of ECLIPSE to fill the bill. Our combination machines 
for newspaper and job work are sure to interest you. 

Learn about the New Model Eclipse — get the facts. Our beautiful new catalog is 


now ready and a copy will be mailed you upon request. Write for one to-day — 
no obligation whatever. 


THE ECLIPSE FOLDING MACHINE CO. 























These Figures Are Vital to Your 
Cylinder Press Operation 


A test was made with a 3h.-p. Kimble Cylinder Press Motor on a No. 1 Miehle Press, running empty, 
and the following results recorded: 

At 2,160 impressions per hour the motor consumed 2,700 watts. At % speed, or 1,080 impressions, 
the motor consumed 1,220 watts, or Jess than % of the wattage at full speed. At 3 speed, or 720 
impressions, the motor consumed only 720 watts, which is only a trifle more 1 « 
than of the wattage at full speed. 

The ordinary motor, consuming 2,700 watts at 2,160 impressions per : 
hour, would have consumed not less than 2,500 watts at 1,080 impressions, Alternating 
and not less than 2,200 watts at 720 impressions. \ Current 

ye \iW Only 

The moral of which is— you can use that 
most convenient of powers, electricity, and use it 


ECONOMICALLY. 


The New Single-Phase, Variable- 
Speed Alternating-Current 


KIMBLE 


CYLINDER PRESS 


MOTOR 


With Auto-Transformer Controll 
Cc trol or Fig. 1. The New Kimble Cylinder Press Motor. 
Instead of consuming almost top speed current at every speed, no matter how 

slow, reduces operating cost in even greater proportion than the reduction in speed. 


18 Forward Speeds—18 Reverse Speeds 


and smooth press operation at any speed, as low as 4 maximum speed if 
desired. 

STARTING A PRESS USUALLY REQUIRES A SHARP PULL 
on the line, which, of course, the meter registers. “The Kimble Motor starts 
its full load on 29% of full load meter reading. The Kimble Motor will also 
carry heavier loads without injurious heating than any other motor we know of. 

This single-phase, variable-speed, alternat- 
ing-current motor, built. specially for printing- 
presses, wi/] pay an average of 10% a month 
dividends on its cost as compared with any other 
type of motor you could install. 

The AUTO-TRANSFORMER CON- 
TROLLER is the chief reason for these 
desirable results. The RED CATALOG tells 

. all about it, and also gives a valuable fund of 
information about the power end of a printing- 
plant. Write for it. Read it. Show it to your 
central station manager and get his opinion. 


KIMBLE ELECTRIC COMPANY °° *o*"s.yzszet™ avenue 






































HIS great cement structure is our Spring 
House. Its capacity is about one half 
million gallons. But more important than its tremendous 
capacity is the perfect protection it affords the purity of the 
Spring water used in the making of 


BROWN’S 


Linen Ledger Paper 


Pure, clear water is essential to the 

making of good paper. The spring 

water used in making Brown’s Linen 

Ledger does not show a trace of iron or 
other mineral by analysis. And to the eyes is as 
clear as crystal. Its purity is one reason for 
the acknowledged superiority of Brown’s Linen 
Ledger Paper. 


Another reason is that Brown’s Linen Ledger is 

made of clean white rags. It is not bleached 

with strong chemicals. Chemicals weaken the paper fibre and 

in time discolor the paper. Brown’s Linen Ledger Paper 

never weakens or grows dingy and yellow from age. It stands 

hard usage without signs of wear. And no paper possesses such 

perfect ruling qualities; it rules clean and sharp without clogging or catching 

the pens. And it makes up into books that open flat and smooth. Recommend 

Brown’s on your next ledger and record book job. It will improve the 

quality and appearance of your work and will prove so satisfactory to your 
customers that you will get their future business. Write for sample-books. 


We also make All Linen and Bond Papers of the better grade. 


L. L. BROWN PAPER CO. 


ADAMS, BERKSHIRE COUNTY, MASS. 
Established 1850 




















Roller Making Machinery A Modern Monthly— 
Estimates for Large P All About PAPER 


or Small Outfits, 
for the Roller Maker i 
or Printer. 7" et ereenee HE PAPER DEALER 
gives the wanted informa- 
tion on the general and technical 
subject of 


Paper 


It will enable the printer to 
keep posted on paper, to buy 
advantageously, and to save 
money on his paper purchases. 
Has subscribers throughout 35 States. Also 
Canada and foreign countries. 


THIS SPECIAL OFFER 


Includes 1913 and 1914 at the very special rate of $1.50 
instead of $2.00. This is an opportunity worth while. 
Proves an investment, not an expense to printers. 























ALL STEEL OR BRASS-LINED MOULDS 
Linotype and Machinery Sugeen: Lape. 2 Agts., 188 Fleet Street, London, E. C. The PAPER DEALER 


JAMES ROWE ° 1088-62 W. Hareicon St., 186 NORTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 























Standard of the Government Printing Office 


BOARD PAPER COMPOSING-ROOM 
rien Sosiea: MACHINE PRINTING-PRESSES 


COLONIAL COMPANY, Mechanic Falls, Me. ‘It is my belief that presses for use in composing-rooms 


a should be built with even greater care than other presses, 
Now York OGees 528 Pith Avenue because the test for ‘printability’’ of the form is as important, 
where efficiency counts, as the proof for reading. ”’ 


(Signed) R. O. Vandercook. 


For mere about the Vandercook inventions, write 





Riessner’s Combination Gold Printing Ink 


for all kinds of paper. A pound sent, express paid, on approval. 


Send on your paper and I will print Gold Ink on it to show you. WESTERN PRESS CO., a 


Specimens and prices on request ‘ 
559-565 W. Lake Street, Ch 
T. RIESSNER 57 Gold Street, New York Se nen) “areewee 


AGENTS WANTED. A Good Side Line for Salesman. 




















© 0 © NG) EXACT COUNT 
= for the Trade Pax, ah cy PRS a =ISWHAT YOU WANT 
ou in iy’ rig’; i) in a ROUGHING ; , : 4m = not over or under measure. 
, and should be my BRISTOL CONN USA. 4 Be fair with your customer 
pleased to fill orders from those desiring this Lhe oF rtd a Three-color halé- ae peat AAI) ETE : and yourself. 
tone pictures, gold-bronze printing, and, in fact, high-grade work of an ELM CITY JOB PRESS COUNTERS 


character, is much improved by giving it this sti ah | effect. All wor ; 
given prompt attention. Prices on application. Correspondence invited. are known for their ee _ quickly attached. 
sk for Catalog 


THE HENRY O.SHEPARD COMPANY | THE. J. ROOT CO., _ Bristol, Conn. 


632 Sherman Street CHICAGO 








TELEPHONE CALUMET 4235 


Western Paper beh color 4 Co. PIONEER PAPER STOCK COMPANY 


PACKERS AND DEALERS IN 
BUYERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF WASTE PAPER PAPER STOCK 


14 -1458 INDIANA AVENUE 
es CHICAGO, ILL. Phone: North 3565 448 W. Ohio St., CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


CARBON BLACK] efi UN cours 


MADE BY Settle the Count 


An efficient cost system includes counters on 

G oO D F R E Y ie ° Cc A B O T 8 Boston, Mass. all jobbers—efficient, dependable, readable, 
940-941 Old South Building quick resetting DURANT COUNTERS. 
At all Printers’ Supply Houses. 


ELF ECLIPSE (PN) ELF B. B. B. VULCAN ACME THE W.N. DURANT CO., Milwaukee Wis. 
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Every Dollar that was Ever Worth a Dollar 


has been imitated. You can get the counterfeit for 
less money, but you can’t get the QUALITY. 


ACCURACY CONVENIENCE DURABILITY QUALITY 


& That’s the Miller ©. 















Undercuts, Planes 
Bevels, The only Accurate Type-high Planer for the Printer Type- 
Rabbets, Will plane ordinary sized cuts five per minute High 








EASY TO OPERATE. EASY TO BUY. EASY TO PAY FOR. 


Order through your dealer Miller Saw-Trimmer Co., prrtssuraii, vA. 


Miller Universal Saw-Trimmer 








Miller Router and Jig-Saw 
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i It stands the test 
: and comparison 
with all 





You Should Know Why 


T) 


BeaG ‘nnl 












the DEWEY ruler stands at the head of its class in 
point of service, perfection and satisfaction. Its up-to- 
date achievements have won favor among tiose who have 
examined and installed it in their binderies. 

Buying aruler is an investment that should be accorded 
careful selection, and why not investigate our line before 
you purchase or add equipment ? 










Manufactured since 1863, but with improvements since 1910 





WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


These machines are guaranteed to F. E. AND B. A. DEWEY 


do perfect work SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 































The Juengst 


Gatherer-Stitcher-Coverer 


_ WILL do five operations, namely, gather, collate, 
jog, stitch and cover, at one and the same time, thus 
saving floor space and labor. 





The number of operators necessary to produce 
3,000 books per hour, of ten sections, would be five. 


Also 
Juengst Gatherer- Wireless Binder 


WHICH does four operations at one time, 
namely, gather, collate, jog and wireless bind, pro- 
ducing 3,000 books per hour, which lay flat when 
open, with five operators. 


GEO. JUENGST & SONS, Croton Falls, New York 


WE HAVE NO AGENTS 










































Automatic 
Justification 
For 

Display 
Composition 


Is a labor-saving and material- 
saving method of justifying the 
printing form, substituting a 
single block of metal—cast to 
exact size—for spaces, quads, 
leads and slugs ordinarily used. 





THE AUTOMATIC JUSTIFIER 
It provides the means of sav- 


ing, even in a composing-room of moderate size, hundreds of hours of 
compositors’ time—does away with 80 per cent of the distribution of 
spacing materials, and largely eliminates the necessity for buying 
such materials. 


This method of justification will 
entirely supersede the present man- 
ner of doing this work in the com- 
posing-room, because of the immense 
saving of labor and material, the ease 
with which it is handled, and the 


absolute lock-up which is obtained. 


Be Sure and See the Machine and Demonstration at the 


TOLEDO EXPOSITION These two pages have been spaced on the Automatic Justifier. Auto- 


matic justification, which is a solid piece of metal molded to fit the 
Space No. 47 space required exactly, takes the place of leads and slugs and is done 
almost instantaneously on the Hot Metal Composition Justifier. The 


Send for illustrated catalogue white spaces in the pages show the Automatic Justification. 





| FURNISHED BY ALL DEALERS IN Pea EN 2b bak’ S” SUPPLIES | 





AUTOMATIC JUSTIFIER CO., Hammond, Ind. 


W. B. CONKEY, President 




















HUMANA 


(THE GUARANTEED AUTOMATIC FEED FOR PLATEN PRESSES) 





WE GU AR ANTEE the HUMANA to feed, register (hair-line) 
and deliver (printed side up) all commercial 
work, including Bond, Glazed, Pebbled and French Folio Paper, Cardboard (any weight), 


Envelopes, Flat Bags, Postals, Blotters, Index Cards, etc., etc., 2,000 to 2,500 impressions 
per hour. Perfect register on multicolor jobs. Automatic trip. Minimum spoilage. 


Sold on Trial 


and 


Guaranteed 


Ohio 
Akron: 


Commercial Ptg. Co. 

B. F. Goodrich Co. 

J. O. Wiltrout. 
Cincinnati: 

Frank Tea & Spice Co. 

Globe-Wernicke Co. 

Phoenix Ins. Co. 

Pounsford Sty. Co. 
Cleveland : 

Franklin Press. 

Forman-Bassett & Hatch Co. 

Ward & Shaw. 

Widlar Co, 
Columbus: 

Innskeep Ptg. Co. 

Nitschke Bros. 

Spahr & Glenn. 

Geo. Walker. 

A. R. Wheeler & Sons Ptg. Co. 

Wolfe Bros. Shoe Co. 
Dayton: 

Dayton Blank Book & Ptg. Co. 

National Cash Register Co. 
Lima: 

Art Press. 


Michigan 

Detroit : 

J.J. Bagley & Co. 

John Bornman & Son. 

Cadillae Ptg. Co. 

Commercial Ptg. Co. 

Wm. Cornehl & Son. 

Detroit Ptg. & Sty. Co. 

Geo. A. Drake & Co. 

Franklin Press. 

Wm. Graham Ptg. Co. 

Scotten-Dillon Co. 

Thomas Smith Press. 

Stafford Ptg. Co. 

T. A. Wadsworth. 
Grand Rapids: 

Etheridge Ptg. Co. 

J. K. Nicklin Ptg. Co. 

Illinois 

Chicago: 

Harmegnies & Howell, Ine. 

Wm. McWhorter. 
Peoria: 

Brown Ptg. Co. 


A platen press HUMANIZED (showing make-ready) 


Requires less than 50 per cent of the operator’s time. (Any boy or girl can operate the 
HUMANA.) More than 450 HUMANAS sold and in actual operation. Two sizes, 
10x 15 and 12x18. 


SEND FOR TESTIMONIALS AND LIST OF USERS. ALSO CIRCULARS AND SAMPLES OF WORK. 


Try one for a while (gratis). If you like it you may purchase on terms entirely 
satisfactory to you. 


Manufactured and NY Office and Salesroom: 
GUARANTEED by : i i IM A N A { ‘OMP A ae eg i Sts. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA’ ST. LOUIS BUFFALO BOSTON ATLANTA’ CINCINNATI 




















Universal-Peerless 





Hyphen-cut Perforation, Knife-cut Perforation, Slitting Heads, 
Loose-leaf Creasing Heads. Gang Scoring Heads for Booklet 
Covers. Straight Line of Perforation Guaranteed. Perfect 
Register. Three Sizes, 30 in., 36 in. and 42 in. wide. 


























Catalogues on Application. Sold by all Dealers. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


A. G. BURTON’S SON 


118 to 124 So. Clinton St., CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 
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PERFECT COLOR-PLATES 


We have created a standard in color-plates second to none, 


@, because every set of plates is specially made for the purpose intended, with due 
regard for the paper to be used and other conditions to be met ; 

because every man in our employ is an expert in color reproduction ; 
@. because we are specialists, making none but color-plates, anything from two 


colors up; 
because we have successfully demonstrated again and again that our process 


reproduces anything perfectly ; 
@. because we have the equipment and the administrative ability to deliver perfect 


color-plates on short notice when demanded ; 
@, because printers and users generally have found our plates the finest printing 


surfaces, productive of the greatest number of impressions, in perfect register and 


true to proof ; 
@., because our service extends all over the country and is thoroughly dependable. 


Correspondence invited. 


ZEESE-WILKINSON COMPANY 


Specialists in Color-Plate Engraving and Printing 


TELEPHONE: 5200 MADISON SQUARE 


213-217 EAST TWENTY-FOURTH STREET NEW YORK CITY 


FOUUTUUOUUUOSOUONEUOOOUGTOQOOOREEEOUOOOQOQOOOEEGGUOGOOOOAOEEAGUOOGOOOAEEEAAOOOOGGGAOEEEAAGOAAOAAAAAA AAO 


790 : 
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LATEST “PROUTY 


Balance Feature 
Pl aten Dwell Obtainable Through Any Reliable Dealer 


Clutch Drive 








Manufactured only by 


Boston Printing Press 


Motor Attachment & Machinery Co. 
Ci lmeaeeed)  nssisemnsn nen 














The Robert Dick Mail 
Sa mytaetee et aLaTEAT ; JAMES WHITE PAPER CO. 


Read what one of the many users has to say. 
The Waco Times-Herald, 
Waco, Tex., Aug, 2, I9II, 
Dick Patent Mailer Co., 

139 W. Tupper St., Buffalo, N. Y, 
Gentlemen,—I have been using your patent en ee 
mailer for five years with most satisfactory ae 
results, and think it is the best and speediest a 
machine on the — Lg Oe a Fo sate Trade-mark 
per hour is 6,500, which I think is the best : J 
slat in Texas, Would be pleased to have Reagent i. Si Pahens tions, 
you use this letter in any way you see fit, 

Yours very truly, B. D, Geiser, 


Foreman Mailing Dept, BOOK AND COVER PAPERS 


Manufactured in inch and half inch sizes 
from two to five inches. 


2 Ser Sees, Shee 219 W. MONROE STREET CHICAGO 
Rev. Robert Dick Estate, 4, Ney ok 






































The CLEVELAND FOLDER 


DOES THE WORK OF THREE MACHINES AT THE 


COST OF ONE Mi)})/ / 
And is the ove machine that HH 4 


ELIMINATES TAPE, KNIFE, CAM and — a 
CHANGEABLE GEAR TROUBLES. | : ——_-—— 
A COMBINED PARALLEL, OBLONG and 
RIGHT-ANGLE FOLDER, 
especially adapted for fine, close register, 
CATALOGUE, PAMPHLET, CIRCULAR and 
BOOK WORK. 
NO OTHER FOLDER CAN FOLD AS 
SMALL A SHEET—3 inches by 4 inches. 
NONE AS GREAT A RANGE OF SIZES—to 
19 inches by 36 inches. 
FOLDS SINGLE OR IN GANGS, AND AT 
A HIGHER RATE OF SPEED THAN ANY 
OTHER MACHINE. 
MAKES ALL THE REGULAR FOLDS AND 
A NUMBER THAT CAN BE MADE ON 
NO OTHER FOLDER. 


Simple in operation and adjustment. Strong and substan- 
tially built, and backed by a continuous guarantee of absolute 
satisfaction. Write to-day for full particulars. 


The Cleveland Folding Machine Co. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 























BOOKS AND UTILITIES 

























COMPOSING-ROOM 
































DRAWING FOR REPRODUCTION — Charles G. Harper............0.eeeee 






























STARTING A PRINTING-OFFICE — R. C. Mallette..................005 





BOOKBINDING 
BooKBINDING — Paul N. Hasluck .........cccccccccccccecces ‘eeeee $ .54 
BooKBINDING AND THE CARE OF Books — Douglas Cockerell..........% 1.35 
BooKBINDING FOR AMATEURS — W. J. E. Crane........eeeeeeeeeeees 1.10 
THE ART OF BooKBINDING — J. W. Zaehnsdorf.........+-eeeeeceeees 


ART AND PRACTICE OF TYPOGRAPHY... .ccccccccccccccccccccccccescce $5.00 
CONCERNING TyPE — A. S. Carnell.........eseeeeeeee eG Sip Sear ieee 50 
Correct Composition — Theodore Low De Vinne...........+.eeeeee8 2.16 
DESIGN AND COLOR IN PRINTING — F. J. Trezise...........ccceeeceee 1.00 
ImposiTION, a Handbook for Printers — F. J. Trezise.........e-eeeee 1.00 
IMPRESSIONS OF MODERN TYPE DESIGNS........cccccccccccccccccsere 25 
MoperN Book Composition — Theodore Low De Vinne........ states siete 2.10 
PLAIN PRINTING TYPES — Theodore Low De Vinne.............eee0-- 2.10 
Printina — Charles Thomas Jacobi .........ccccccsccccsescosecece 2.60 
PRINTING AND WRITING MATERIALS — Adéle Millicent Smith........... 1.60 
SPECIMEN Books: 
BUEN Rae ROME BNI) 5c 55 as 0 0-5: 4 5 5s: 0 w io:0 1910 39 seo 915/99 mb 5.4 Sie. 25 
Envelope Corner-cards (third book).. 25 
Caters THRE: DED ik o:60cnco cscs be scrercsdbresoensoves .50 
Professional Cards and Tickets (fourth book)...........0..eeeees 25 
Programs and Menus (second book).........c..cececccccccccees 50 
Covers and Title-pages (first book).........csccccccccccccccvecs 75 
TiTLE-PAGES — Theodore Low De Vinne.......cscccccsccccecveseses 2.10 
THE PRACTICAL PRINTER — H. G. Bishop.........cscccccccccscccece 1.00 
THE TYPOGRAPHY OF ADVERTISEMENTS — F. J. Trezise.............-- 2.00 
VEST-POCKET MANUAL OF PRINTING... coccccccccccccscesessceseccece 50 
DRAWING AND ILLUSTRATION 
A HANDBOOK OF ORNAMENT — Franz Sales Meyer...........eeeeeeeee $3.75 
A HaspRook OF PLANT FORM, . 6 ies 5.500060 c 6b sissies ceisercescesee 2.60 
ALPHABETS — A HaNnpBooK OF LETTERING — Edward F. Strange....... 1.60 
ALPHABETS OLD AND NEW — Lewis F. Day.........cccececccccccees 2.10 


GRAMMAR OF LETTERING — Andrew W. Lyons............eeeececesee 260 
Human Fioure — J. H. Vanderpoels ss sis c sic sevice s ccecect es eevee 2.00 
TimO US OM RR — Fi TDS RI RRIIE  o ago: a. 5-6 04s 0 419-010. 070: n ory ele aware 1.10 
LEssons ON DECORATIVE DesiGN — Frank G. Jackson........... aracereiee 2.10 
Bassons. on Pons — A. BACK sso ccccssccees vic scesccsscassaseecs 3.15 
LETTERS AND LETTER CONSTRUCTION — F. J. Trezise..........eeeesees 2.00 
LETTERS AND LETTERING — Frank Chouteau Brown.............+ee00. 2.10 
Lane amp Fou — Walter Crame .ccscscscccsvvsccncccenvenseseeee 2.35 
THE PRINCIPLES OF DEsIGN— E. A. Batchelder...............0e+2+- 3.00 
THEORY AND PRACTICE OF DESIGN — Frank G. Jackson.......--.+.+0-+ 2.60 
ELECTROTYPING AND STEREOTYPING 

mincenoresine —C. B. Parte s os vein ccc ccds ceedetseecccwcsscss $2.00 
PARTRIDGE’S REFERENCE HANDBOOK OF ELECTROTYPING AND STEREOTYP- 

ING oC ones 60 bey ase nce wx eww ees sels ison ess wee 1.50 
SrenworyvPina—C. GB. PArtViGge cesccccccvcvevvscosescsvesvvcseese 2.00 
ESTIMATING AND ACCOUNTING 

A MONEY-MAKING SYSTEM FOR THE EMPLOYING PRINTER — Eden B. 
IE c's ohs be es hs ha eo aoe he hee OR Ope RNa pS aes $ 1.00 
BUILDING AND ADVERTISING A PRINTING Business — H. H. Stalker.... 1.00 
Campsie’s Pocket Estimate Book — John W. Campsie............+ 75 
CHALLEN’s LABOR-SAVING ReEcorDs — Advertising, Subscription, Job 
Printers. 50 pages, flexible binding, $1; 100 pages, half roan, 
cloth sides, $2, and $1 extra for each additional 100 pages. 
Cost ESTIMATES FOR EMPLOYING PRINTERS — David Ramaley........ .50 
Cost OF PRINTING ee Say | Ear srec sears ya eM eT ee aoe 1.50 
COST OF PRODUCTION... .ccccccccccccccccccccccsesccccsesccsscces 3.00 
EMPLOYING PRINTERS’ Price List FOR PRINTING AND BinDING. Leather 1.50 
FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF ASCERTAINING Cost — J. Cliff Dando.... 10.00 
Hints FoR YouNG PRINTERS UNDER E1gHty — W. A. Willard......... .50 
How To MAKE MONEY IN THE PRINTING BusINEss — Paul Nathan..... 3.20 
NIcHOL’s PERFECT ORDER AND REcoRD Book, by express at expense of 
PTCROREE: a .0c.s 5.0 6:05 08190 5 01ee Oni ¥ 40 4 sis Obi6.e'n bie sin sie wip o.0 6: ecb 1st 010 3.00 
OrvER Book AND Record oF Cost—H. G. Bishop, by express at 
expense Of PUPCHASE!.. 0.0 .cccccvccsecevercvessesesseressesses 3.00 
Printers’ Account Book, 200 pages, by express at expense of pur- 
chaser, $3.50; 400 pages, by express at expense of purchaser..... 5.00 
PRINTER’S INSURANCE PROTECTIVE INVENTORY SystTeEM — Brown....... 10.00 











LITHOGRAPHY 
HANDBOOK OF LITHOGRAPHY — David Cumming.............eseeeee0e $2.10 
TUTOR HIG (EM OIMMEIID <5 10:6; 510 a1s10:9 606 6:s'o:0) ol coe Gib: Rieti (pi bre orb. bie sie sews 3.50 
PERRO RAO iio 5 oa aio 0.0 1018 6166-5 is $row a0U' o\0e 6/04 pb ED Wl erare ei erere er aalee 2.00 






MACHINE COMPOSITION 


A PockET COMPANION FOR LINOTYPE OPERATORS AND MACHINISTS — S. 


PUMSMETRHONN. one Gen vous 0 Aa ve: Sea Tore lob racer oc else ore Varna alele’ alsialers pire maraiauel siaie'e $1.00 
CoRRECT KEYBOARD FINGERING — John S. Thompson..............+- - 50 
FACSIMILE LINOTYPE ERYBOARDS... .00cccccccccceccccccccssescoscene 25 
History oF ComposinG MacHines — John S. Thompson; cloth, $2.00; 

aR ay ee ee ee ee tee ee re 
THALER LINOTYPE KEYBOARD, by express at expense of purchaser...... 5.00 
THE MECHANISM OF THE LINoTyPE — John. S. Thompson. (Fifth edi- 

MEOW) Xsa:0's-0:5 V0 wae soins ha Achinor0sW-¥ rata er dluroneia reine) steel an qcain eu ecereys esse 2.00 

* MISCELLANEOUS 
Coton: ITs APPLICATION TO PRINTING — E. C. Andrews..........6. $2.00 
EIGHT-HOUR-DAY WAGE ScaLE — Arthur Duff...............c.seeeee 3.00 
Inks, THEIR COMPOSITION AND MANUFACTURE.— C. Ainsworth Mitchell 

BARGE <A yp, AO cP RIED IP OPELA s c70/05 arly iaresavel aceis Sib pi0.6 ole: koa le 015 01 8146/0) 0986 pra ba athe 2.60 
MANUFACTURE OF INK — Sigmund Lehner............ccccccccccsccses 2.10 
MANUFACTURE oF PAPER — RB. W. Sindall...s....c2sccccsdscseseaccveee 2.10 
MODERN PRINTING INKS — Alfred Seymour.............eccecceceees 2.10 
O1L COLORS AND PRINTING INKS — L. E. Andes.............cecceeeee 2.60 
PRACTICAL PAPERMAKING — George Clapperton ..............+eeceeee 2.60 
PRINTER’S HANDBOOK OF TRADE RECIPES — Charles Thomas Jacobi..... 1.85 


THE GRAPHIC ARTS AND CRAFTS YEAR-BOOK (foreign postage 80c extra). 5.00 


NEWSPAPER WORK 


ESTABLISHING A NEWSPAPER — O. F. Byxbee........cccceccecsecccoes $ .50 
GaIniIne A CIRCULATION — Charles M. Krebs. ..........cccccscsccces -50 







PRESSWORK 

A CONCISE MANUAL OF PLATEN PRESSWORK — F. W. Thomas.......... $ .25 
AMERICAN DEANUGA OF PREGUUOEE . 0c kcscnccecccciciacaciiecceces 4.00 
CoLor Printer — John F. Earhart. 
MODERN PRESEWORK — ‘Pred W. ‘Gages sisis ciisisie cess oie dee caleba weeeres 2.00 
NEW OVERLAY KNIFE, WITH EXTRA THDADE 0.5 06066 oc 66 6s dbs See cere 35 

PUN Gra estes MOP HAINC (CREM s c<:5 5.4 0\c su 45/6 ''0.0\ $0 cit oie /oleiaininiectarisr we 05 
ER I oan wee cie ws Ooo Gio nih isons « :o1oim0: 54 aa) 8 Or ote si bieereterare we 25 
PRACTICAL GUIDE TO EMBOSSING AND DIE STAMPING.........02eece0e8 1.50 
STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD, per dOzen..........2.cccccccccccscecs 1.00 
SUMAN GG BN ois s ce cecsh eee eee scenes dev icceseedesese 25 

PROCESS ENGRAVING 
HorGAN’s HALF-TONE AND PHOTOMECHANICAL PROCESSES............- $3.00 
A TREATISE ON PHOTOGRAVURE — Herbert Denison................... 2.25 
LINE PHOTOENGRAVING — Wm. Gamble ...... SPO eye eee eT Ce eee ee 3.50 
MUETAD-PEATE PRINTING 06.04 00106 vse acces Hai wiui a biprie!e oles wiars) slwia/ersneiere ss 2.00 
METALOGRAPHY — Chas. Hairap ..cccecccccccvesccscescccdccvesere 2.00 
ee | Tere Teer Te ee Tee ee Cee 3.00 
PHOTOENGRAVING — H. Jenkins; revised and enlarged by N. S. Amstutz 3.00 
PHOTOENGRAVING — Carl Schraubstadter, Jr..........cccccccsccccecs 3.10 
PHOTO-MECHANICAL PROCESSES — W. T. Wilkinson.................06 2.10 
PHOTO-TRICHROMATIC PRINTING — C. G. Zander...........eeececeece 1.50 
PRIORS AUTOMATIC. PHOTO SOAGE oo:0:5:0: 0:6:0'6: 000.0600 6210's wsee eden nens 2.00 
IOP A I noisy 0 clave ced oke, ee athe care Aso CERO OOF ae Oe ae ReneS +35 
THE HALF-TONE Process — Verfasser; fifth edition................. 3.00 
THREE-COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY — Arthur Freiherrn von Hubl........... - 8.50 
PROOFREADING 

BIGELOW’s HANDBOOK OF PUNCTUATION — Marshall T. Bigelow........ 3 .55 
ge eee ree ee Te ree Te eee eee ee eee re 35 
GRAMMAR WITHOUT A MASTER — William Cobbett .................. 1.10 
PENS: AND Types — Benga Drew qs cic: 66's: 6'5:05s 6 9:8is,0:0 vise 6 08s orsie eens 1.35 
PROOFREADING AND PunctuATION — Adéle Millicent Smith............ 1.10 
ep ee ee ee errr 1.10 
THE ART OF WRITING ENGLISH — J. M. D. Meikiejohn, M.A........... 1.60 
THE ORTHORPIST — ALGO “AVTOS. o:0:5 6's:0:0i5 o1a.015: 5/010 9.6-4:5-6. 6 6.0.6.5. 6 a0 tyres 1.35 
Mere "VRB ARIET ——"AMELO, AVROR So 64.6 6:0:s'c.0- 0:6 si9't/b-6 010) 6.614 8 oie wie coat nes 1.35 
TYPOGRAPHIC STYLEBOOK — W. B. McDermutt.............cceeeeeee -50 
WUROOTER. TCUIONANY CVCUEROOMEED ooo dsc cis cece edecctscceeees .50 
WILson’s TREATISE ON PuNcTUATION — John Wilson................. 












624-632 Sherman St., CHICAGO 








PAMPHLET GIVING CONTENTS OF EACH BOOK MAILED ON REQUEST 






rss THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


1729 Tribune Building, NEW YORK 























NR 
MAKE your HELL-20x 
EARN PROFITS 


Turn your old type into 
hard, solid, durable type with 


The Universal 
Type-Maker 


With the Universal Type- 
maker you can use Linotype 
and Compositype matrices, 
besides its own copper drive 
matrices, and can 


CAST ANY STYLE FACE IN 
SIZES FROM 6 TO 48 POINT 
INCLUSIVE 


at the rate of from thirty to 
one hundred per minute. 


The Universal Type-maker by reason 
of its construction casts unusually hard, 
glossy and solid type that will stand 
up perfectly under the hard test of 
stereotyping. 


Further, the Universal Type-maker 
in a newspaper composing-room, where 
every second counts, means ease, speed 
and elegance in the setting of advertise- 
ments. The stiff and sudden demand 


Write for particulars on our mold for casting leads and slugs from two to twelve 


upon display fonts made by department- 
store advertising can be met immediately 
with strong, sharp, new type. 


OUR MATRIX LIBRARIES IN 
NEW YORK AND CHICAGO, con- 
taining over a thousand different fonts 
of new and popular faces, which may be 
rented or taken out on the exchange 
plan, enable you to keep your cases full 
of bright, new type at a very small cost. 


points thick and from four to twenty ems pica long. 
Send to-day for further information and prices. 


UNIVERSAL TYPE- MAKING MACHINE CO. 


321-323 NORTH SHELDON STREET 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Farin Advance 
of the limes 


A prominent subscriber of this publication, 
a large dealer in New York City, in a letter 
dated July 25, uses the following language: 


‘‘T have heard it said on several occasions 

that INLAND STATIONER—BUSINESS EQUIP- 

MENT JOURNAL—was undoubtedly the best 

magazine, but that it was ahead of the times. 

That was some time ago. Now I believe that 

business men have reached the point where 

they appreciate a publication of that kind.”’ 
Prosperous dealers and subscribers 
“ce . . 

demand “boiled down”’ reading matter, 
free from piffle, birthday announcements, 
etc. The text matter must be of interest, 
up to date, right to the point, else they 


will not read. 


Send for sample copy if you do not know 
INLAND STATIONER—BUSINESS EQUIP- 
MENT JOURNAL — and be convinced 
of its high character. 


Inland Stationer 
Business Equipment Journal 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago 




















NOW READY 





Horgan’s Half-tone 


Photomechanical Processes 


Leadin?, photoengravers who 
have seen this book—men 
like Mr. Louis Flader and Mr. 
George Benedict —- have jiven 
it their unqualified endorse- 
ment. 


236 pages and 27 inserts, $iv- 
ing, illuminating, examples of 
as many processes in from one 
to nine printings. 


Cloth. Price, $3 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
632 South Sherman Street, Chicago, IIl. 























° can not fail to appreciate the immense saving 
Printers obtained in every direction, as well as the infi- 
nitely greater satisfaction given to customers, when supplying 
labels made with 


NON-CURLING 
GUMMED PAPER 


We make these Non-curling Gummed Papers in every conceivable 
variety of quality of paper and gumming, and have agents distributing 
them in every large cityin the country. Write for Samples. 


WAVERLY PARK, N. J. Established in England 1811 








Eagle Printing Ink Co. 


24 CLIFF STREET, NEW YORK 


Manufacturers of 
Printing & Lithographic Inks 


Western Branch: 705 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 








BLACKSTONE BLACK—The Acme of Density. 
For Fine Half-tone Printing. A Free 
Flowing, Fast Drying Black. 





ORIGINATORS OF ‘‘WET-PRINTING” INKS 


(Patented April, 1911) 


AND 


UPRIGHTGRAIN 
SECTIONAL BASE 


(Patented 
uly, 
1912) 


THE UPRIGHT SYSTEM 
Write for special introductory prices 


Uprightgrain Printing Base Co. 
709-711 South Dearborn Street 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Are You Going to Become a 
Linotype Operator? 


q If so, and circumstances compel you to go to a school, the selection of a 
school is an important event in your career. To ‘‘get off wrong”’ in a race is 
a serious matter for a runner, but it is a thousand times more serious for an 
intending operator to go to any but the best school. 

@ False motions and unworkmanlike habits that flow from indifferent instruc- 
tion prevent one holding a job and lessen his earning capacity when he finally 
does ‘‘catch on.”’ 

q ‘‘The best is the cheapest’’ is a tag that applies with more force in trade 
education than almost anything else. The Inland Printer Technical School 
makes every possible effort to provide the best instruction. Its instructor 
retains his position because he gives satisfaction to the students, and for that 
reason only. This school has more successful graduates than any other school, 
and has the specific endorsement of the International Typographical Union. 


For full information and the expressions af many students, drop a postal card to 


THE INLAND PRINTER TECHNICAL SCHOOL 


632 South Sherman Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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Press, Folder 
and Deckle 


TAPE 


Woven of long staple 
yarn expressly for the 
purpose. 








Samples and prices on request. 


WABAN WEBBING COMPANY 


Manufacturers BOSTON 


Alta Velour Bond 


Ripple Finish — Unwatermarked 
13 cents per Ib. 
17x 22— 24 Ib. 22x 34—48 Ib. 
Turquoise Blue Russett 
Golden Rod India 


Envelopes to match 


Parker, Thomas & Tucker Paper Co. 
*‘ Profit-Producing Printing Papers”’ 
514-522 Sherman Street, Chicago 
Telephones: Wabash 2632-2633 


White 


Auto. 54-520 








SECOND EDITION—JUST OUT 
THE NATIONAL LITHOGRAPHER’S 


Sample- Book of 
Offset Printing 


Contains the history of and tells how to do offset printing, with for- 
mulae, including transferring from plates and retransferring from type, 
together with numerous 

Samples of Offset Printing 


on various kinds of paper, in black and in colors. 
PRICE, POSTPAID, FIFTY CENTS 


THE NATIONAL LITHOGRAPHER 


(Subscription $2.00 per year) 
WARREN C. BROWNE, Editor and Publisher 
150 Nassau Street New York City 


The Best and Largest German Trade Journal for the Printing 
Trades on the European Continent 


Deutscher Buch- und 
Steindrucker MONTHLY 


trades, with many artistic supplements. Yearly Subscription 
for Foreign Countries, 14s. 9d.—post free. Sample Copy, 1s. 


Deutscher Buch: und Steindrucker 
ERNST MORGENSTERN 
BERLIN, W. 57, GERMANY 


19 Dennewitz-Strasse 








The Best Special Works for Lithographers, Etc. 


ARE THE 
ALBUM LITHO —26 parts in stock, 20 plates in black and color, 
$1.50 each part. 


AMERICAN COMMERCIAL SPECIMENS—three series, 24 
plates in color, $3.50 each series. 


TREASURE OF GRAPHIC ARTS—24 folio plates in color, $4.50. 
TREASURE OF LABELS—/he newest of labels—t5 plates in color, 
$. 


3.00. 
“FIGURE STUDIES’ — by Ferd Wiist — second series, 24 plates, 


AND THE 


FREIE KUNSTE 


—SEMI-MONTHLY PUBLICATION— 
This Journal is the best Technical Book for Printers, Lithographers 
and all Kindred Trades. Artistic supplements. Yearly subscription, 
$3.00, post free; sample copy, 25 cents. 
PUBLISHED BY 


JOSEF HEIM - - - - - - Vienne VI./i Austria 


The American Bressman 


A MONTHLY TECHNICAL TRADE 
JOURNAL WITH 20,000 SUBSCRIBERS 


Best medium for direct communication with the 
user and purchaser of 
Pressroom Machinery and Materials 


ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR 


ROGERSVILLE, TENNESSEE 











Established January, 1894, 
> aa 
THE PROCESS 


ENGRAVERS 


Deals only with the Illustration side of Printing, but deals with 
that side thoroughly. Post free, $2 per annum. 
The Office of THE PROCESS MONTHLY 
14 Farringdon Avenue London, E. C. 
AMERICAN AGENTS: 
SPON & CHAMBERLAIN 123 Liberty Street, New York 





The British Printer 


Is Familiarly Known as 


“Our National Trade Journal” 
By Its British Readers 


Subscribers to the British Printer are also found in the best printing 
establishments of the United States, in Canada, or the Continent, of 
Europe and in every British Colony. 

The British Printer is a purely technical journal. Every department 
covered by experts. Always pictorial, illustrating modern methods of 
reproduction. 

Published bi-monthly, $2.00 per annum, post free. 

Specimen copy 35c ; by mail 4oc. 

American Agents: 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
632 South Sherman Street Chicago, Illinois 
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‘THE LLU. 
COURSE 


has been and 1s being studied by com- 
positors of all degrees — 


The most accomplished; 

The inexperienced; 

The sixty-year-old; 

The boy in his second year; 
and all declare it good—the best infor- 
mation on typography presented in the 
best possible way. 


No compositor can af ford to pass tt by. 


@ Endowed by the International Typographical Union, it is sold for 
less than actual cost — $23 for cash or $25 if taken on the instalment 
plan, and a refund of $5 to each student who finishes the Course. 


@ The instruction runs from fifteen to twenty thousand words, 
according to the needs of the individual student. 





SET FULL INFORMATI BY POST AL FO 


THE yy x U. COMMISSION 


632 SOUTH SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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EGARDLESS of tariff, the 
printers of Canada want your 
most efficient presses, your latest 

type-faces, your best inks and supplies, 
and will spend $2,000,000 within the 
next year in the purchase of American- 
made type and printing machinery 
alone. You can effectively impress 
them of the value of your product 
through their only home trade paper— 
Printer & Publisher. The charge for 


advertising space is moderate. Send 


for our rate card—NOW. 





PRINTER & PUBLISHER 


143 UNIVERSITY AVENUE, TORONTO 
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TRE 1913 


PRINTERS’ 
GREEN BOOK 


NOW READY FOR DISTRIBUTION 





The Secret of Successful Advertising 
Lies in the Carefully Planned 
Campaign of Publicity 

Can you afford to spend money for advertising without 


knowing that the money is being welland profitably spent, 
whenthe knowledgemight beyoursfor practically nothing? 


“THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ADVERTISING” 


By Professor H toeerne Dill Scott 
Director of the Psychological L n University, 
Author of ‘The Theory of Advertising,” etc. 

If you wish to study the advertising business, this book will tell 
you how you may make every dollar produce resu' 

Advertising is rapidly being reduced toa science ‘by men who are 
making a lifetime study of its every phase. No man has done more 
for advertising science—discovered more of its vital secrets and laws— 
than Professor Scott. He has delved deep into the underlying princi- 
ples, discovered the cause of every effect and learned how to produce 
certain effects at will. He has dissected and analyzed a thousand suc- 
cesses and as many failures, and he has classified, grouped and crys- 
talized all the mass of data he has secured. 


AND THE PRICE IS ONLY $2.00 
Here is a text-book on the science of advertising — packed with 
information and data that are of money value to every advertiser and 
every man interested in any way in advertising. 300 pages richly 
illustrated—handsomely bound—merely as a book, it is well worth the 
price asked, while the value of the information given in any single 
page is worth more than the cost of the entire book. 


YOUR MONEY BACK IF YOU ARE NOT SATISFIED 

If you are not satisfied, after a perusal, that the book is worth more 
than the price asked, return the book any time within five days and we 
will refund the money. If you are not pleased with your purchase, 
simply return it. 

Order to-day. Send your check for $2.15 or enclose a two dollar 
bill and fifteen cents in stamps, and mail to us, and the book will come 
to you by first mail. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 











@ Contains alphabetical lists of all water- 
marked bonds, linens, ledgers, and writ- 
ing flats, as well as cover and book paper 
brands, giving list prices and names of 
paper jobbers throughout the country 
handling them. 


@ Handiest and most complete book of 
its kind on the market. Every paper- 
jobber and printer should have one on 
his desk. 


@ Over 3,200 water-marks and brands 
of paper listed. 


Yours, postpaid, for $2.00 
Full Leather Bindin3, $3.00 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








632 Sherman St., CHICAGO 
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ASK MR. RANN 





Publisher of the 


Manchester (Iowa) Press 
About the Economy of the 


MULTIPLE 
LINOTYPE 
IDEA 


IN THE SMALL OFFICE 


_ QuikChange Model 8 HE KNOWS 








The Linotype Bulletin, Manchester, Iowa, June 27, 1913. 
New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen :—I have been greatly interested in some things you have said about the multiple- magazine 
machine, and every one of them has been demonstrated true in our experience, brief as it is. We 
recently installed a Model 8. We have a country shop in a small town, and the paper is a weekly. Our 
first thought was to buy a Model 5, for it did not seem that a little matter like changing magazines would 
effect any appreciable loss of time on so leisurely a publication as a country weekly. However, since we 
have had the 8 we have thanked our stars a hundred times that we did not buy a single-magazine machine. 

We have 8, 10 and 14 point in the magazines, and use the machine for every conceivable purpose 
except changing the tympan on the big press. We average from five to thirty changes of face, body, and 
measure a day, and if anybody thinks there is no time lost in changing magazines thirty times a day on a 
Model 5, he ought to stand around and keep his watch in hand. But that isn’t the main item. The fact 
is that rather than change his magazine, liners, ejector blade, etc., the average operator will figure to get 
around it in some other way, and sometimes he will figure longer than it would take him to change. 

Another fact is that any amount of work in small “takes” that could be handled on the machine is 
thrown up by hand, rather than “bother.” I wouldn’t exchange my Model 8 for nineteen of the best 
single-magazine machines your company or anybody else puts out. There is simply no possible basis of 
comparison. Very truly, H. L. RANN. 


Me. Rann is a close student of print-shop efficiency, and his letter should convince any one that even 
in the one- machine plant 


The Multiple Linotype Way Is the Modern Way 


All two-letter Linotypes are covered by patents having a number of years to run. No Linotype having two-letter 
matrices, multiple magazines, or the other improvements which place the present machine far ahead of the earlier models, can 
be used without the consent of this company. Azy person or persons counterfeiting or imitating our machinery, or using 
such goods, will be held strictly accountable in the courts. 








MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


TRIBUNE BUILDING, NEW YORK 
CHICAGO: 1100 S. Wabash Ave. SAN FRANCISCO: 638-646 Sacramento St. NEW ORLEANS: 549 Baronne St. 


TORONTO — Canadian Linotype, Ltd., 35 Lombard Street 
RUSSIA BEnoe pas Pe ag pe be Stocker MELBOURNE 
SWEDEN Mergenthaler SYDNEY, N. S. W. 
NORWAY $Setzmaschinen-Fabrik G.m.b.H., moe AISGRS Gall) —Edweeds,  wWHLINGTON, Ht Z. i arsons Trading Co. 
HOLLAND Berlin, Germany HAVANA —- Francisco Arredondo MEXICO CITY, MEX. 
DENMARK SANTIAGO (Chile) = ue Davis TOKIO —Teijiro Kurosawa 
BOGOTA (Colombia): Dr. Manuel M. Escobar 
SOUTHERN EUROPE, AFRICA, AND THE FAR EAST: Linotype and Machinery, Limited, London, England 























FLAT-BED TWO-REVOLUTION PRESS 


REPRESENTS 


QUALITY PRINTING 
ECONOMICAL OPERATION 
MECHANICAL SIMPLICITY 
CONVENIENCE IN HANDLING 
DURABILITY AND LONG LIFE 


The following well-known and successful printers base their purchases on these qualifications which 
produce maximum efficiency. 


These 44 Concerns Have Purchased 1,300 Miehle Presses 


Number of 
Miebles 
Purchased 


Western Newspaper Union, Omaha, Neb., and 
other branches 

American Colortype Co., Chicago, IIll., and other 
branches 

United States Printing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
other branches 

American Book Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 

R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co., Chicago, Il 

J. Manz Engraving Co., Chicago, Ill 

Rand, McNally & Co., Chicago, IIll., and other 
branches 

Baker-Vawter Co., Benton Harbor, Mich., and 
other branches 

Public Printer, Washington, D. C 

Williams Printing Co., New York City 

R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago, Ill 

Regensteiner Colortype Co., Chicago, Il 

Butterick Publishing Co., New York City 

Sunset Publishing House, San Francisco, Cal... 

West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn 

Rogers & Company, Chicago, IIl., and other 
branches 

Maryland Color Ptg. Company, Baltimore, Md... 

De Vinne Press, New York City 

Poole Brothers, Chicago, Ill 

W. B. Conkey Co., Hammond, Ind 


Number of 
Miehles 
Purchased 


Columbian Three Color Co., Chicago, Ill 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York City 

Regan Printing House, Chicago, Ill 

National Cash Register Co., Dayton, Ohio, and 
other branches 

W. S. Gilkey Ptg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

International Text Book Co., Scranton, Pa 

J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, Pa 

Publishers Printing Co., New York City 

American Sales Book Co., Elmira, N. Y., and 
other branches 

Crowell Pub. Co., Springfield, Ohio 

The Henneberry Co., Chicago, Ill 

Blakely Printing Co., Chicago, Ill 

A. R. Barnes & Co., Chicago, IIl 

American Label Mfg. Co., Baltimore, Md 

J. W. Clement Co. Buffalo, N. Y 

The Maqua Co., Schenectady, N. Y 

Zeese-Wiikinson Co., New York City 

H. S. Crocker & Co., San Francisco, Cal 

Stearns Bros. & Co., Chicago, IIl 

Faithorn Company, Chicago, II 

Lord Baltimore Press, Baltimore, Md 

The Herald Co., Ltd., Montreal, Canada 

Art Color Ptg. Co., New York City 

Smith Brooks Ptg. Co., Denver, Colo. 


Miehle Printing Press & Manufacturing Co. 


SALES OFFICES IN 

THE UNITED STATES: 

Chicago, 1218 Monadnock Blk. 

New York, N. Y., 38 Park Row 

Dallas, Texas, 411 Juanita Building 

Boston, Massachusetts, 164 Federal Street 
Portland, Oregon, 506 Manchester Building 
San Francisco, California, 401 Williams Building 

Atlanta, Georgia, Dodson Printers Supply Company 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, Commorwealth Trust Building 


14TH AND ROBEY STREETS 
CHICAGO 


Nine acres of floor space 
devoted exclusively to 
the manufacture of 
two-revolution 
presses 


FOREIGN DISTRIBUTORS: 

Toronto Type Foundry Co. 
Ltd., Toronto, Canada 

S. A. des Presses Typogr. Michle, 
7 Rue Laffitte, Paris, France 

Miehle Druck Pressen G. m. b H. 
94 Markgrafenst., Berlin, Germany 
Herm. Stoltz & Co., Avenida Central, 

Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 
Williamson, Balfour & Co., Santiago and Valparaiso, Chile 
Parsons Trading Co., Buenos Aires, Mexico City and Havana 








